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ART. I,—AFRICAN SLAVERY ADAPTED TO THE NORTH AND NORTH- 
WEST. 


THE PRACTICABILITY, AND POLICY, OF INTRODUCING AFRICAN SLAVE 
LABOR INTO THE WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Tur vital relation which negro slavery sustains with the 
growth of Southern interests, is ample apology for the intro- 
duction of any facts, or suggestions, which may show how the 
legitimate sphere of the institution may be enlarged. 

e eager and general scrutiny which the subject is now 
undergoing, and the cordial zeal with which our thoughtful 
writers and statesmen have embarked in the discussion of its 

ossible uses and expansion, make this a fit time for canvass- 
ing the subject-matter of the present article. Without fur- 
ther preface, therefore, I engage at once in the task which I 
have imposed upon me. 

For the more lucid conduct of this examination, it is made 
under the three following divisions : 


I, A CONSIDERATION OF THE OBJECTIONS TO NEGRO SLAVERY AT THE 
NORTH, ON THE SCORE OF CLIMATE. 

Il. THe VALUE OF NEGRO LABOR AT THE NORTH, AS COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF NEGRO LABOR AT THE SOUTH. 

III. A GLANCE AT THE RE-OPENING OF THE SLAVE-TRADE, AS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE SUCCESSFUL INTRODUCTION OF NEGRO LABOR AT THE 
NORTH. 

It is a long cherished and favorite delusion with the South- 
ern people, that the degree of a negro’s thrift is in the inverse 
ratio of his distance from the equatorial line; that the further 
he is removed, the less prosperous he becomes, until, finally, 
when carried beyond a certain latitude, north or south, that 
he is valueless as a laborer. 
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This belief has obtained such general prevalence, that it is 
now an admitted thing, by the advocates of the institution in 
either section of the country, that slavery north of 36° 30’ is 
impracticable. 

is opinion has taken root in the minds of the most dis- 
tinguished defenders of the system, and even Doctor Van 
Forie, its most philosophical analyst and advocate, has de- 
claimed with notable vigor against the folly of African 
slavery in a Northern latitude. 

This theory, it is believed;has been accepted upon insub- 
stantial grounds, and holds its place, up to this time, from the 
simple fact, that it has escaped a deliberate inquisition. It is 
not of Southern, but of Yankee extraction, and founds itself 
chiefly on the emancipation of slaves at the north. The 
whole argument of the proposition seems to be summed up 
is this—that negro slavery existed at the north, that negro 
slavery was abolished at the north, and, therefore, that the 
north was too cold for negroes. 

iy acy, this emancipation as the hypothesis, which gives 
the form and character of the above theory, it would be well 


enough to explore its history. Several causes contributed to 
its accomplishment, and, among these, the plea of a hostile 
climate makes but a trifling figure. 

It may be set down as a general rule, that slaves are a 


comparatively unproductive capital, when employed in the 
tillage of very small tracts of land. This is more especially 
observable, in the cultivation of all growths, outside of the great 
staples of the south. In the instances of cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco, slaves, upon small plots of ground, may, to a certain 
degree, be profitable, but in the culture of grain, under sim- 
ilar conditions, the renumeration must be extremely meagre. 

At the time slavery prevailed at the north, the great 
majority of the planting community were, what they are now, 
small farmers. They worked a soil, often then, not unfre- 
é ‘rapa | garnished with stones and difficult of cultivation. On 
this soil they grew paltry crops, which were only in bi-annual 
demand of attention. Added to this, labor was at a large 
discount in Europe, emigration was becoming active and 
heavy, and, as a consequence, free workmen abounded in the 
community, and could be employed at moderate wages. 

Opposed to all this, the southern products, for which a de- 
mand was rapidly building up, could only be successfully 
tilled with the assistance of slave labor. They could not, 
like the northern growths, be risked in the hands of wagered 
servants; and, therefore, white laborers, in their behalf, were 
altogether unavailable. 

The consequence is obvious. Where small crops of one 
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kind may be grown as well with the help of free, as of slave 
labor, and perhaps cheaper, and where large crops of another 
kind can only be cultivated by employing slave labor, it re- 
sults, that the large crops will greatly outbid the small crops 
for the possession of slaves, 

Thus it turned out, that the Yankee farmer discovered it 

would be profitable to dispose of his slaves to the Virginia 
planter. is discovery sharpened his moral perceptions, 
and ripened his intellect for the entertainment of these senti- 
aaetal heresies, which Mr. Wilberforce urged with such dis- 
tempered pathos. The jingle of the Virginia dollars, which 
fretted musically against each other in his breeches pocket, 
aroused the Yankee’s philanthropy from its long torpor. He 
hugged Wilherforce with ferocious energy, wept copiously 
over him, abjured the unclean practice, and grew suddenly 
vious. 
This suggests the consideration of another great cause, 
which operated to abolish slavery at the north. That self- 
interest was the controlling motive, 1 do not question; but 
there is no room to doubt, that the general sentiment of con- 
demnation, which prevailed everywhere against the institu- 
tion, also exerted a powerful influence in its northern over- 
throw. 

Popular prejudice ran strong against it. The relation of 
master and slave was ignorantly regarded, and its defence 
was throughly erroneous. In fact, the system was not de- 
fended, but excused. 

Its upholders were mere apologists. They started out with 
the admission of an offense, and their bravest approach to 
advocacy amounted to simple pleas in extenuation. They 
= before the tempest which was loosed from Exeter 
fall. They acknowledged that their institution was an 
re but pleaded that it was an inherited and a necessa- 
ry evil. 

This lan of weak apology was pursued, until the encroach- 
ing instincts of our free-soil neighbor threatened the existence 
of the institution. Under the stimulus of this peril, the slave- 
holders were urged into a closer inspection of their system. 
Evidently, on an apologetic basis, it could not stand. No 
nation, claiming to bs enlightened, can long persevere in a 


practice obnoxious to the universal sentiment of the civilized 
world, and which she, herself, acknowledges to be wrong. 
Palpably, then, the system had either to be advocated or 
abandoned. 

In the discussion, which arose under that necessity, the right- 
fulness and. policy of the system was fully elicited and an- 
nounced, The investigation descended to the radical nature 
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and relations of the institution, and, at last, African slavery 
was vindicated upon fundamental grounds. 

It is conceived that ample reasons are above given to solve 
the abolition of slavery at the north, without resorting to the 
hypothesis of a too vigorous climate. Believing it has been 
shown that other causes may explain it, I yet undertake to 
prove that frosts and snows cannot explain it; and, therefore, 
that the objection of climate is a groundless objection. 

In setting out on this undertaking, it is assumed, as an ele- 
mentary proposition, that the influence of climate, or any 
particular class of people, must be shown in the population 
statistics of that people; or, that the comparative value of a 
climate, considered with reference to health, must be exhibit- 
ed in the registry of births, and the mortality reports, which 
taken together, determine the increase or decrease. 

It only remains to find the necessary facts and establish 
their correctness. All of the population statements, which 
interlard this article, are from De Bow’s census reports of 
1850. After this announcement, no other voucher will be 
required for the accuracy of the statistical facts. 

nder appropriate heads, in these census returns, will be 
found full and circumstantial records of the health, sex, age, 
and average increase of the negro population of the United 
States, in either division of the country. From these records 
may be deduced the comparative clemency of the climate 
above and below the line of 36° 30’. 

The following summary exhibits the general average of 
negro increase, respectively, in the slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding States. The estimates embrace a period of fifty 
years, beginning in the year 1800: 


Estimate of increase in the slaveholding States. 


1800 to 1810. 1820. 1830, 1840. 1850. 
88.52 30.04 32.23 23.51 27.40 


Estimate increase in the non-slaveholding States. 
1800 to 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
27.19 15.43 15.65 21.80 14.38 


These averages, it will be seen, are estimated upon decade 
from 1800 to 1850. To obtain the annual average of increase, 
it is necessary to take the average of the averages. This 
calculation shows that, whereas the ratio of increase in the 
slaveholding is about three per cent., the ratio of the increase, 
in the non-slaveholding, is near about two per cent. per 
annum. 

While on this comparison, and the remarks pertinent to it, 
it is well to bear in mind, that the object of this paper is not 
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to advocate the superior suitableness of the northern over the 
southern climate for a system of African slavery, but -to 
vindicate the northern climate against the charge of hostility 
to the negro constitution. 

Returning to the comparison, it is observed, that the ave- 
rage in the slave States is fully one per cent. larger than the 
ratio of increase in the free-soil States. Before enumerating 
the causes, which may possibly explain this disparity, it may 
be contended in the very teeth of the difference, that, even 
admitting it as it stands, unsoftened by explanation, ac- 
knowledging the fact of the greater southern increase just as 
it is recorded, without examining into the reasons of the 
smaller northern increase, yet, that no fatal discredit thereby 
attaches to the colder climate, and that a ratio of increase of 
two per cent. per annum, so far as the question of latitude is 
involved, justifies the employment of any slave population, 
among whom such rate of increase is observed. 

But there are circumstances to be considered in connection 
with this question of northern per centage, which greatly 
qualify the significance of the statistics by which this per 
centage is determined. 

The first great explanatory fact, which of itself would solve 
the question, is furnished in the condition of the negro popu- 
lation at the North. 

The inexorable history of the negro, when emancipated 
from the restraints of slavery—his inveterate instincts to vaga- 
bondage, his profound and invincible indolence, his uncon- 
querable desire for self-indulgence, his degrading, superstitious, 
and his inevitable descent inte barbarism—have been urged so 
often by our writers, and illustrated by so many startling ex- 
amples from abroad, that it is not deemed necessary to discuss 
them here. They address themselves to us from every place 
where emancipation has been tried, and from no where, more 
eloquently, than from the free negroes of the North. Isolated 
by a bitter class-proscription, and unimpelled by the magnet- 
ism of a superior will to provide for daily wants, they exhibit 
a wretched squalor, and an abjectness of poverty, which rarely 
distress the eye. 

Under such a condition of things, the marvel is, not that 
the ratio is so small, nor that it is as large as it is, but that 
there is any ratio of increase at all. Yet, there is a ratio of 
increase, and that, too, of two per cent. per annum; and the 

uestion arises, if the negroes of the North have thus mul- 
tiplied under abnormal circumstances, how fast would they 
increase, if the guards and fostering protection of a humane 
system of servitude were extended over them? Nor are we 
left only to speculate upon their improved welfare under 
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such a change of government. A state of things, analagous 
to the one proposed, and now existing in the Northern slave 
States, illustrates, and practically exemplifies the happy work- 
ings of such a government. 

n Mar land and in Delaware, and in the mountainous 
regions of Virginia and Kentucky, the climate is to the full as 
inclement as in the Northern States and Territories. When, 
therefore, it is shown that, in these latitudes, the brawniest 
and the healthiest negroes of the Southern country are grown, 
no reason appears why they should not, under slavery, thrive 
as heartily in the free-soil communities. 

This description of the negroes in the border slave States 
will be endorsed by every man who has had occasion to criti- 
cise their condition, and should temper the tone of those who 
advocate the utter fatality of cold to negro prosperity. 

Another prominent cause, in the solution of the small in- 
crement in the free States, is supplied by the mixed character 
of their colored race. Perhaps the truth of no hypothesis in 
physiology is more generally attested, than that hybrids are 
mainly unproductive, and strongly disposed to absolute 
barrenness. All of animated nature teems with examples of 
its truth. Illustrations of it are to be observed wherever one 
type is crossed upon another. Added to want of fertility, a 
characteristic feature of the mongrel, is lack of nervous vigor 
and general physical stamen. These traits are especially ex- 
emplified in the mixed progeny of the whites and blacks, and 
of a consequence, in this progeny, are exhibited great bodily 
ill-health, and a large per centum of early deaths. 

Keeping in view the unproductiveness of this class, we find 
that, whereas, in the slaveholding States, the mulattoes con- 
stitute a proportion of only one-ninth in the negro population, 
they make up in the non-slaveholding States one-half of their 
colored inhabitants. With so large an unproductive element 
in the pupulation of one section, and so small an unproductive 
element in the population of another section, it is no matter 
of surprise that the rate of increase in one should be much 
heavier than the ratio of increase in the other. On the con- 
trary, the burden is rather thrown on the South to show why, 
in the face of this fact, the comparative ratio of her increase 
is not larger than it is. 

Having discussed the rate of fecundity in the Northern 
States, and the causes elucidating it, the other element which 
enters into the determination of average increase npr ee | 
presents itself. It has been seen upon what exce'lent grounds 
the greater procreation among the Southern slaves is based ; 
and it is now left to compare the rates of mortality among the 
negrves of the two regions. 
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Conceiving, that for the purpose now in view, the climate 
of the extreme Northern slave States fairly represents the 
climate of the Western States and Territories, I have selected, 
in the following comparison, the ave rate of mortality in 
the States of Delaware,Maryland, Missouri, and Virginia, 
and a like average in the States of Lowisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia, as respectively showing the pe 
centum of mortality in a Southern and a Northern latitude: 


Avera ond centum ‘of mortality in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Missouri, and Virginia... . 1.482 
In Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia 


The larger fruitfulness of the Southern is thus, to some ex- 
tent, offset by the smaller mortality of the Northern States ; 
for although none are born at the South, yet fewer, in a given 
time, die at the North. 

Looking at all these facts, it seems not unwarrantable to 
believe, that if, in place of the mixed and diseased negro 
class at the North, a pure and vigorous type was substituted, 
and over this a slave administration erected, the present dis- 
parity in the rates of increase of the free and slaveholding 
States would notably disappear. 

Another argument, which, though it only negatively com- 
bats the idea that cold is fatal to negroes, is yet in positive 
conflict with the received opinion that they must thrive in 
the tropics, is realized in the State of the British West Indies. 

On the basis of the received opinion, the argument in favor 
of the West Indies, as compared with the United States, would 
be correctly stated, thus: 

The nearer a negro is to the equator, the more thrifty he is. 
San Domingo is nearer to the equator than the United States ; 
therefore, the negroes in San Domingo are more thrifty than 
the negroes in the United States. 

This is the argument of the doctrine put in its simplest form; 
and yet, how appallingly do the statement of travelers, and the 
facts of statistics, contradict and belie its conclusion. In con- 
trast with the unrivaled prosperity of the American negro, San 
Domingo presents a picture of thorough destitution, and 
noisome wretchedness, which, it is to be hoped, offends the 
eye no where else on the inhabited earth. 

Statistical records show us, that for every one negro im- 
ported to the United States, from ezght to ten are now to be 
found; whereas, for every jive imported to the Isle of San 
Domingo, but from one to two can at present be discovered. 

Nor is this explained by the affliction of freedom, with 
which England persecuted her West India possessions. This 
frightful descent towards, ultimate depopulation was not in- 
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augurated by the act of emancipation passed by the British 
Parliament. It dated from the earliest importation of slaves; 
and even under the reign of white proprietors, it attained 
such fearful impetus, that at the time emancipation took effect, 
out of the one million and seven hundred thousand negroes 
who had been imported to the Indies, only sia hundred thou- 
sand remained for the curse of freedom to descend upon. 

Since the abolition of slavery, this ratio of decrease has 
largely augmented, and the unfortunate negroes are marching 
with appalling strides towards absolute extinction. 

Whether or not there are some great reasons underlying 
the naked statistics in the history of slavery on the Islands 
which would reconcile it to the approved theory, that the 
area of the institution is cireumscribed by nature, I do not 
undertake to say. But be that as it may, it cannot be denied, 
that up to this time, the experiment in the British West In- 
dies, towers up massively in the records of African slavery in 
open rebellion against the popular dogma, that negroes, under 
slavery, in a tropical latitude, are necessarily prosperous. 

Some space has been devoted to this first division of the 
article, because it discusses the objection, which strikes radi- 
cally at the suggested extension of slavery, and, because upon 
the truth of its propositions, is built the whole scheme of the 
argument. Having reached that point, at which it is believed 
that the objection of climate may be fairly deemed as an- 
swered, the discussion passes to the second division, which 
undertakes to consider— 


“ The value of negro labor at the North, as compared with 
that of negro labor at the South.” 


Setting out of view the question of climate, it will be readily 
conceded that the negro is as capable as the white man in the 
culture of all growths common to the higher latitudes. In 
other words, that there is nothing in the cultivation of those 
growths which requires the exertion of particular skill. There- 
fore, a fair estimate of the annual worth of a white man’s la- 
bor at the North will accurately measure the value of a 
negro’s labor under like circumstances. As the justest means 
of ascertaining this information, a full enumeration will be 
made of the agricultural products of the free States, the 
average quantity that each man can successfully cultivate, 
and the average price which each product commands in the 
public market. 

The article of wheat is raised in immeasurably larger quan- 
tities than any other article of produce grown in the free-soil 
region of the West. The facts germain to its production are, 
therefore, first compiled. 
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The lands in the western country, of which the black prai- 
rie lands of Indiana and Illinois are a fair type, are capable 
of producing annually from twenty to fifty Seehale of wheat 
to the acre. The size of the crop depends upon a variety of 
natural fortuities, but rarely ascends above the latter or sinks 
below the former of these two extremes. An estimate, there- 
fore, of twenty-five bushels per acre, annually, would be an 
extremely moderate average. 

The continuous system of labor, which is essential to the 
tillage of the Southern staples, not being demanded in the 
sselination of wheat, it follows, that one a Hs may attend a 
much larger number of acres sown in wheat than is appor- 
tioned to a single hand planted in cotton. Accordingly, we 
find, in Illinois, that one man may cultivate forty acres of 
wheat. This, in truth, is a very low estimate; for since the 
introduction of the various cutting and thrashing machines 
into agriculture at the North, one man is competent to plant 
and harvest a much more considerable quantity than is grown 
on forty acres. But reducing the average to the estimate of 
forty acres, and calculating upon this the ascertained product 
per acre of a bushels, we find, as a net result, that 
one man in the Western States is capable of producing one 
thousand bushels of wheat per annum. 

The market value of this, as of other products, is extremely 
fluctuating ; and during the course of perhaps every half de- 
cade, runs a gamut of prices, beginning at thirty cents and 
ending at two dollars per bushel. 

Preserving a uniformly reduced standard of estimation, the 
average price of wheat is stated at fifty cents per bushel ; 
multiply this upon the annual result of one thousand bushels, 
and the calculation shows that the proceeds of one man’s la- 
bor, in the single item of wheat, amounts to the sum of jive 
hundred dollars per annum. 

In the production of corn, also, as might be gathered from 
the prodigious quantities of it shipped annually to the South- 
ern ports, the lands of the West are peculiarly adapted. The 
customary yield of corn is from forty to one hundred bushels 
per acre; but, for present na the average will be taken 
at the lowest estimate. Of this corn, one man can handily 
till twenty-five acres, which adds up as his yearly production 
one thousand bushels. Reserving four hundred bushels of 
this for domestic consumption, s¢# Aundred bushels remain for 
market. The prices of this article seldom sinks to twenty 
cents per waehel yet, assuming that to be its average price, 
we have in the item of corn one hundred and eighty dollars 
as the annual result of each hand’s work. 

As much land may be appropriated to meadows as the pro- 
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orietor can afford to reserve; but, just now, twenty acres will 
e regarded as the customary quantum. From these meadows 
two tons of hay tothe acre may be gathered. Keeping back 
one-third of this for home uses, the balance is sent to market, 
and for this balance we of the South pay from twenty to 
thirty-five dollars per ton. But reducing the net proceeds of 
the producer to ten dollars per ton, it is found that in the item 
of hay two hundred and seventy dollars per hand is realized. 

As a final result, therefore, it is discovered that the farmer 
in the West, on the articles of wheat, corn, and hay, may net 
a “aca revenue of nine hundred and fifty dollars for every 

er he employs. 

There are numerous other small products, such as Irish po- 
tatoes, which are prolific and valuable; apples, which, in large 
quantities, are exceedingly remunerative; and other trifling 
zrowths of a farm, which, if taken into account, would en- 
arge the above stated result considerably beyond the limits 
of our thousand dollars. To be sure these last are minor 
matters, but trivial results, repeatedly multiplied, swell into 
colossal aggregates. 

From this yearly income, the Southern planter, removed to 
the West, would have but a trifling subtraction to make for 
the expenses of his negroes. Almost every article of con- 
sumption would be soptesiad at home, and one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum would three times more than purchase 
the additional requirements of each individual slave. Allow- 
ing, however, these additional expenses to reach $150, there 
is left eight hundred dollars as the annual value of a negro’s 
labor at the North. 

It has been objected that, for a large season of the year, a 
negro North would not be employed ; that he would be en- 
gaged in the seed and harvest time, but that in the long in- 
terim he would have nothing todo. In the first place, the 
soundness of the proposition is very questionable, which ad- 
vocates that there is any season of the year which may not on 
every farm be turned to profitable account. And, in the 
second place, it is a matter of no possible moment, whether 
the slave is employed the whole or a part of the year. He 
does not consume any more while idle than when at work, 
and the great fact remains, that he can clear $800 per annum. 
Whether he does it by the labor of one day, or the labor of three 
hundred and sixty-five days, does not by one scintilla increase 
the sum of his earnings, nor lessen the sum of his expenses. 

It is next to be observed, that we do not find in the Western 
States and Territories the objections, which are so fatal to 
the existence of slavery in the Hew England States—a scarcity 
of land, and a rock-sown and sterile soil. 
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Innumerable millions of virgin acres lie inthe great West, 
which, under the vigorous dominion of our laborsystem, would 
“bourgeon and blossom,” into the fairest agricultural land- 
scapes that adorn the earth. 

nother inducement held out to the agriculturalist, is found 
in the admirable manner in which these lands distribute 
themselves. They expand into illimitable visions of verdur- 
ous and unwooded fields, into seas and heaving oceans of 
prairies, which to the tired eye give back the impression that 
the world is all grass, and waves continuously. 

For these me all that is required, is, that a fence be built, 
and that their bowels be mowed with plows, and every seed 
oe into their teeming wombs, is fraught with prolific re- 
sults. 

In the South, on the contrary, before the soil of the Missis- 
sippi bottom can be prepared for cultivation, it requires an 
expenditure of labor equivalent to $100 per acre. So that, in 
reality, the investment of labor, necessary to fit the Mississippi 
lands for planting, is adequate to achieve a moderate for- 
tune in the champagne country of the West. 

Now, it is to be seen, what offsetting items the South can 
furnish, to balance the imposing array of net results exhibi- 
ted by our western farmers. 

With us, the great staples, of cotton and sugar, include the 
only contributions whieb are made to the public markets. 

When the Southern planter makes his annual shipment of 
cotton or sugar to New Orleans, and receives from his mer- 
chant the account sales of the same, his connection with the 
a in the character of producer, is at once dissolved. 

verything else, or rather the nothing else, which is grown 
on the plantation remains where it grows. 

The capacity of our Southern rat for the production of 
cotton, I shall not discuss. The capacity is different in dif- 
ferent localities—in some, being equal to the growth of more 
than one bale, and in others, inadequate to the production of 
half a bale per acre. The determination of this question is 
not essential to the present discussion. All the information, 
needed in this comparison, is supplied by ascertaining how 
_— bales of cotton a negro is capable of producing annu- 

vi en bales to the hand will be assumed as the general aver- 
age throughout the cutton region; although this assumption, 
outside of the immediate bottom of the Mississippi, is nething 
less than a playful absurdity. In vastly the greater part of 
the districts where cotton is grown, from jive to seven bales to 
the hand, may be regarded as a princely average. Yet, with 
the view of showing how competent is the negro at the 
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North to compete with the negro at the South, the southern 
figures are put at the highest, and the northern figures at the 
lowest average notch. us, ten bales to the hand, will be 
allowed as the average product, five hundred pounds to the 
bale, as the average weight, and ten cents per pound as the 
average price. 

On the basis of these inflated estimates, the gross yield per 
hand is shown to be $500 per annum. When this is said, 
all is said. Nothing under heaven remains behind by which 
the annual average may beenlarged. No force is diverted to 
the cultivation of minor growths; every other creature of the 
vegetable kingdom is neglected, and all agricultural ener- 
gy concentrates on the imperial staple. Thus it results, that 

e food and clothing of slaves, and every other expense in- 
cident to a plantation, must be deducted from the gross re- 
— of the cotton crop. 

t is true, that on many places, enough of corn and meat 
is made to supply the annual wants, but this is chiefly on the 
interior and rolling lands, where rarely more than six bales 
to the hand are grown. In the Mississippi bottom, where 
the great yields are to be found, not more than one out of 
twenty planters makes these necessaries at home; they allege 
that it is cheaper to purchase these things, than to set apart 
the land and force essential to their production. 

It may be stated, as a general rule, then, that whenever an 
average of ten bales to the hand is produced, the items of 
meat and corn are procured from abroad; and, therefore, if 
ten bales to the hand are to be taken as the average in all the 
cotton regions, it must be coupled with the condition that 
bacon and bread are not made at home. 

From the gross result of $500 to the hand, therefore, must 
all the cost cf domestic consumption be subtracted. This 
consumption is perhaps more considerable than one unversed 
in plantation details would incline to believe. It has a 
mountainous look to the eyes of the desponding planter, and 
mounts up under his rueful nose, until, finally, from three hum- 
dred to three hundred and fifty dollars, more than compre- 
hend the annual value of a negro’s labor at the South. 

In fact, I do not believe I exceed the truth, when I state 
that there is hardly a planter in the cotton country who 
would not accept $250 per annum as the fair equivalent of a 
nape’ services. 

n sugar, the gross receipts are considerably larger than in 
cotton; but they are frightfully reduced by the inhuman cata- 
logue of plantation expenses. The dullest grower of sugar 
explodes into eloquence, when he enlarges on the barbar- 
ous style in which these expenses deplete his yearly income. 
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On the sugar, as on the cotton places of the Mississippi 
river, nothing is raised, and everything is bought. Added to 
this, a considerable capital is on the sugar places, necessarily 
invested in machinery, and this machinery requires the un- 
guent of a large annual appropriation to hep it smoothly in 
play. So that, everything considered, it may be safely con- 
cluded, that the net receipts of a cotton and a sugar place, 
with an equal number of hands, do not, for any given time, 
~~ materially vary. 

ut to put the comparison on the most liberal footing for 
the South, the average per hand will be raised, and for every 
negro employed on a cotton or a sugar place, it will be allowed 
that the planter nets the sum of $400 per annum. Compare 
this with the calculated value of a negro’s work in the higher 
latitude, and there is exhibited in favor of the planter, in 
— States or Territories, an annual balance of $400 per 

and. 

Now, from this balance, a great and vital fact is elicited. 
It is this. That admitting the climate, South, to be even one 
hundred per cent better for the negro than the climate North, 
yet, that African slavery in one would be as remunerative 
as African slavery in the other. For allow that just half as 
many negroes are born at the North as are born at the South, 
or, that for every one that dies at the South, two die at the 
North; nevertheless, as one negro’s services at the North is 
equivalent to the work of two negroes at the South, it follows, 
on either supposition, that the net proceeds of negro labor in 
one would equal the net proceeds of negro labor in the other 
section. 

In the face of facts like these, it must be allowed that the 
objection of climate sinks into subordinate importance. 

believe that the facts, collated in the preceeding para- 
graphs, go far to establish the proposition, that for all objee- 
tions heretofore advanced, our plan of slavery would work in 
the western country with highly satisfactory results. The 
only thing which might obstruct its triumphant operation, is, 
that the demand for negroes would not meet with a sufficient 
supply. Therefore, in this third and last division, the discns- 
sion embraces— 


“ A brief consideration of the reopening of the slave-trade, 
as connected with the successful introduction of slave labor 
into the Western States and Territories.” 


All of the ethical aspects of this subject have been scruti- 
nized with such searching candor, and treated with so much 
ability by Mr. Spratt, of South Carolina, that I shall consider 
it sheerly as a question of policy, Mr. Spratt’s expositions 
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have as thoroughly established the sound morality of the 
trade, that I proceed, with the abstract right of the traffic, 
taken as conceded. 

It has been seen that, with negroes at even their present 
prices, it would be profitable to employ them on the grain 
farms of the West. But as things now are, the Western sup- 
ply of negroes would have to be obtained from the South, 
und situated as that section is, it could not stand the draught. 
The South is already pinched for labor, and the smallest sub- 
traction from her working class would send the price of 
negroes to a monstrous height. The West and South would 
thus be forced into a competition for the possession of slaves, 
and in this struggle, the West, though now the more profi- 
table field for African slaves, would, in the end, be incurably 
defeated. That such would be the issue of the contest, a few 
considerations suftice to demonstrate. 

Cotton has become one of the necessities of the world. 
the daily subsistence and the lives of thousands, and the 
political peace, and commercial importance of nations, measur- 
ably depend upon its successful culture. ——— it for a 
single twelve-months, and such mad cries would burst loose 
from the famished lips of England as might shake the sta- 
bility of her ancient throne. 

The Southern States are the principal producers of this 
commodity. They control its foreign and domestic markets ; 
and, therefore, any cause which tends to increase or lessen the 
expense of producing cotton in America, inflates or depresses 
its market value. But being a necessity, it must be had, and 
since it must be had, no expense can defeat its cultivation. 
Thus it follows, that however great the price of — may 
become, yet as negroes are essential to the production of 
cotton, the price of cotton musc inexorably keep pace with 
the value of slaves. If, therefore, from any cause, the price 
of negroes were to reach an average of $5,000 per head, they 
would yet be employed on the Southern plantations, and the 
price of cotton would of necessity advance in proportion. 

With regard to the products of the West, on the other hand, 
avery material difference is to be observed. The price of 
grain would not necessarily vary with the price of negroes, 
tor the conclusive reason, that the cultivation of grain would 
not necessarily depend on the labor of negroes. hite men 
do, and white men could again answer all agricultural de- 
mands. Obviously then, negroes at the North, above a cer- 
tain price, would cease to be productive capital. It may be 
set down as a consequence then, that whenever the North and 
the South bid for Atrican slaves, the South will assuredly bear 
them off. 
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The sovereign, and the only means of preventing this con- 
flict of interests, is to re-open the trade with Africa. All in- 
harmonious collisions would thus be avoided, the prices of 
negroes would fall to a moderate standard, the entire West 
could be amply supplied, and the great hiatus, wrought by 
Southern importation in the negro population of Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, would be rapidly filled up. 

To the Southern man, it would be useless to enlarge upon 
the many and multiplying advantages that would accrue to 
Southern interests under the active operation of the slave- 
trade. The hugely increased value of new lands, the redemp- 
tion of old lands, the rapid multiplication of slave-holders, and 
the general enrichment of the South, resulting from this traffie, 
have been argued so cogently, and with such a luminous 
array of details, that it would be worse than vain to advocate 
them here. 

It is to the happy influence which the trade might exercise 
upon the States and Territories of the West, that the attention 
of the Southern citizens is particularly invited. Open this 
commerce in negroes, and not only is the increased prosperity 
of the South secured, but there are good reasons to believe 
that the Western States and Territories will resume or adopt 
the institution of slavery. Thus, the immediate and narrow 
interests of section, and the more remote but larger pupose of 
future expansion, prompt the Southern people to advocate the 
great measure. 

To the Northern people the traffic will address itself with 
uniform success, when they realize that African slavery is 
adapted to their climateand growth. The exterminating war, 
which morality has waged upon the system, is prosecuted 
with a weakening sinew. The thorough and candid sifting 
which the institution has undergone, has fixed it upon its true 
basis, and perhaps it would not be illogical to conclude, that 
inasmuch as slavery was discarded under the united influence 
of self interest and compunctious visitings, it would be rein- 
stated, if the same self interest prompts it, and no sentimental 
scruples combated it. 

In fact, several papers in Indiana and Illinois have already 
advocated a moderate infusion of the negro element into the 
labor economy of the States. This advocacy was based on a 
want, which is being generally felt thoroughout the freesoil 
States—the want of a sufficient and reliable class of laborers. 
For household and for farming purposes, the Western planters, 
as a general rule, are dependant upon raw employees import- 
ed from abroad. An uncouth miscellany of Irish, Dutch, and 
Germans, comprise the hired workmen of the North. The 
majority of these are Irish, the general of whom greatly unfits 
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them for the duties they are employed to fulfill. They are as 
capricious as only sons—lacking in principle, impatient of con- 
trol, disposed to choler and whiskey, and in the main, unreli- 
able for the purposes of the house and field. And even these 
are becoming scarce. The increase of wages in Europe, and 
the inducements held out by the cheap lands of the extreme 
West, have stimulated emigration in both directions. The 
deduction, arising from these sources, haveso thinned the work- 
ing class, that labor is at a high premium in the free States, 
difficult to obtain at any time, and unpurchasable often when 
most required. 

This, among many other reasons, urgently impresses upon 
the Western people the necessity of establishing some fixed 
and reliable system of labor. Thess persuaded to consider 
this question, and it is not apprehended that moral qualms 
will hinder their action. It requires the least rudimental 
knowledge of Yankee nature, ned no argument at all to show, 
that when a real interest, and a question of abstract morality 
conflict in a Yankee’s mind, abstract morality will sustain a 
grievous overthrow. 

There is yet another consideration, which addresses itself 
to the Southern and Western people, in favor of a closer 
identity in their domestic systems. From the relative situa- 
tion of the South and West, there springs up a vast mutual 
dependence. Between the two, the Mississippi river is the 
are circulating medium—a medium undisturbed by the 

evices of capital, and indifferent to the fluctuations of the 
money market. A big highway of water is a marvellous 
assimilator of feeling, because a big highway of water appeals 
to selfish instincts. It affords the cheapest channel to market, 
and trade seeks the cheapest channels. On this principle, 
the Western products naturally seek the Mississippi river. 
The West buys from the South those things which it cannot 
grow; and, in exchange, sends the articles which the South 
prefers rather to purchase than produce. From New Orleans, 
throughout the Southern country, is distributed the Western 
products of meal, corn and flour; and, at New Orleans, the 
Vestern dealer, in return, purchases the Western necessities 
of sugar, coffee, and cotton. 

Thus there is built up between the two great sections a 
mutality of interests, which must intimately connect their 
futures. Interests seek rather to tighten than relax their 
hold, and therefore the South and West will continue steadily 

to multiply and cement the relations now between them. 

To the South, the question assumes a vast political import- 
ance, when it is reflected how largely the projected expan- 
sion would swell the list of slaveholding votes. The danger 
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which threatens us, from an obnoxious majority, would pass 
away, and the amplest security afforded for the integrity-of 
Southern rights. 

The foregoing sentence offers a burning temptation to do 
a little cheap but extremely fierce declamation on the score 
of Southern rights. But our politicians have discoursed that 
theme so often, and with such an abundance of savage fervor, 
that I should not perhaps come up to the standard of public 
requirement. The acute paroxysms of squeamishness, which 
certain of these gentlemen affect on the subject of the slave- 
trade, hardly comports with their sanguinary Southernism, 
and if a olitician were an accountable being, this diserep- 
“_— would look curious. 

the Union be desirable, (and with a rigid regard of mu- 
tual rights by the North and South, no one will deny its es- 
timable value,) it is earnestly considered, that the most effectual 
means of giving it perpetuity will be realized in the openin 
of the slave-trade, and the introduction of our peculiar insti- 
tution into the Western States and Territories. By this we 
will construct a homogeneous system of labor, and through 
this bond of sympathy will be re-established that community 
of sentiment, and the old entente cordial, without which the 
Constitution is a rope of sand, and the Union a shaliow mock- 
ery. 





ART. IL—IMPROVED AGRICULTURE FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Tue importance of some improved system of tillage for the 
Southern States is admitted by all. We need this improved 
system especially in the old cotton States, for the purpose of 
retaining what little soil is still left us, as well as in order to 
renovate our old worn out lands. 

Quite a number of writers have arisen to discourse upon 
the laws of agricultural chemistry, which should be brought 
to bear upon our improved agriculture. But they so over- 
whelm the ordinary farmer with technical terms that he finds 
it quite as difficult a matter to understand these, as he does to 
make new his old fields. To accomplish this latter feat, he 
finds hard enough; but when he must learn how to do it 
through the medium of a language—which is as incomprehen- 
sible to him as Patrick Henry asserted the language of the 
Choctaws was to royal George—good heaven, how his honest 
rustic heart quails before the task! Either to understand the 
technicalities of chemistry, or to improve poor land, is difficult 
enough; but when you require the common run of our farm- 
ers to do both, at one and the same time, you require of them 
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an utter impossibility. No wonder their hearts sink within 
them at the bare mention of book-farming. 

It is forgotten by most writers upon agriculture, that the 
learned professions have as yet auscebed- nen all the learn- 
ing in the land; and that when they pen an article for farm- 
ers, they write for a class of men who, as a body, are utterly 
ignorant of chemistry and its hard words. And even when 
some pedant pretends to popularize chemistry, so as to bring 
it within the capacity of those he designs to benefit, he really 
has not got sense enough to know what is comprehensible to 
the masses. How long will agricultural writers, politicians, 
so-called statesmen, poets, novelists, and public speakers 
forget that, in all their fictions, nine-tenths of the human 
family belonging to that class, whom their want of sense ex- 
cludes from their lucubrations as to the means of benefiting 
their fellow-men ? 

It is my design, in this article, to pen a few thoughts for 
those of our farmers—being a majority of them—who can read 
the plain English version of the Bible, who peruse their news- 
paper and an occasional pamphlet, and who do not aspire 
above common parlance in what they read or what they say. 
Being a common man myself, I shall write what can be un- 
derstood by common men. 

Living in one of the worn-out counties of Middle Georgia, 
upon an old plantation, I know what I am discoursing about. 
I say our lands can be, and ought to be, improved. And 
those which are fresh, ought to be kept in as good condition 
as they now are, although yielding us no bountiful crops. 

I do not believe that Nature has arranged things so badly, 
as to make it necessary for us to wear out our lands in order 
to make from them a living. I believe that if we would re- 
turn to the soil, year after year, all the corn and cotton stalks, 
and wheat, and oat straw, together with the stable manure— 
which is the result of feeding our stock upun the grain — 
upon our land—that that land would hold its own, if it did not 
improve. I once mentioned this theory to a friend, and 
pointed him to a majestic forest growing hard by as a proof 
of its correctness. There, said I, is that piece of wood-land. 
See what a tremendous growth it produces year after year. 
It makes a better crop than is produced upon any of the land 
which you have in cotton or grain; and there is no rotation 
with it, but the same crop every year. And yet, it does not 
become impoverished ; but, if anything, improves. 

My friend replied, that the essence of the soil which we 
cultivated was concentrated in the fruit which we took from 
it, and this was the reason our soil was impoverished. But 
I answered my friend that the essence of the soil in the forest 
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was also concentrated in the acorns, and hickory nuts, and 
persimmons, and grapes, and countless berries, which go to 
support the squirrels, the birds, and other little denizens of the 
wood. These must be fed as weli as man; and when they 
are deprived of their food, it is as much a violation of nature’s 
general economy, as it is for man to fail to get his daily sup- 
ply of bread. We are apt to remember man to the exclusion 
of other creatures of that God— 
“ Who sees, with equal eyes, as Lord of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 

Pope has Bible authority for the sentiment in this couplet ; 
for we are told in Holy Writ, that not even a sparrow falls 
without the will of our Heavenly Father. 

The sparrow, the squirrel, and other little as well as large 
animals, then, being God’s creatures, were designed to live; 
and in order to live, they must partake of the fruits of the 
earth, and the earth must produce for them their bread. This 
is found in acorns, berries, &c. And in these are concentrated 
as much of the essence of the soil as in the crops which go to 
make the staff of life for man. Hence, if it is actually ne- 
cessary, in order to produce food for man, that the soil should 
be exhausted, so, also, is it necessary to exhaust it in order to 
produce food for the birds of the air and the denizens of the 
forest. But, as I said in the beginning, I believe that nature 
has arranged her economy better than that it should be 
necessary to exhaust the soil to produce food for either man 
or beast, or clothing for the farmer. 

Some of the foregoing propositions are liable to some 
modification. For instance, where I say that there is as 
much concentration of the elements of the soil in the produc- 
tion of forest crops, for the maintenance of birds and animals, 
as there is in the production of field crops for the maintenance 
of man; this proposition may be liable to some modification. 
I have not aggregated the elements drawn from the soil in 
the production of the forest and field crops, in order to de- 
termine with exact nicety which crop is the more exacting 
in its demands. I may be told that Se Fo corn, wheat, and 
cotton-seed are rich in their concentration of oil and other 
elements. I answer, so are, also, the acorn, the chestnut, and 
the hickory nut. But it is not important that I should be 
exact in this matter, especially as I do not wish to cumber 
this article with analyses, statistics, or technicalities. 

It remains true, then, for the purposes of this paper, that 
there is no greater concentration of the elements of the soil in 
the production of field than of forest crops. Yet the latter 
do not exhaust. Why should the former? 
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It is not only true that the forest crop does not exhaust 
forest land, but I find it is the opinion of some of the old 
farmers around me, that some of the lands have improved in 
intrinsic value since the settlement of this country. There 
are lands here which were at first passed over on account of 
their poverty, which are now productive on account of the 
accumulation upon them of vegetable mold. But why should 
our field crops exhaust, when our forest lands, if they do not 
improve, at least maintain their own, though producing annual 
abundance? The reason is, that, in the latter case, nature is 
the former, and she regards her own economy; while man, in 
the former case, is the tiller of the soil, and totally disregards 
all the laws of nature, from whom he holds his fields. 

In the forest, nature produces a large crop of acorns and 
berries, which go to feed nature’s animals. Bat at the same 
time, she returns to the soil everything taken from it, except 
the food for the animals; and a part of this is also returned in 
the manure produced. 

But how is it with man in his dealings with the soil? How 
is it, especially with us cotton planters, with whom I have 
more particular todo? We take everything from the soil, 
and return nothing to it. Our corn-stalks, cotton-stalks, wheat 
straw, and often our cotton-seed are suffered to dry up and 
give their substance to the winds, instead of being returned 
to the soil. If we should return all these things faithfully to 
the earth from which they at first got their growth, we should 
soon see a very different state of things from that which now 
exist. 

With the best system of tillage, 1 must confess that man 
submits his fields to washings and leachings, which nature’s 
forest is fortunately relieved from. This could be obviated, 
to a great extent, if not almost entirely, by a proper system 
of deep plowing, hill-side ditchings, and under-ground 
drains. But I will grant that nature, in the cultivation of 
her forest, will have some advantage in this respect. Then, 
again, she will have some advantage in the fact that her soil 
is always shaded, always has one vast umbrella of leaves 
spread over it, so as to prevent the unfavorable action of the 
sun, and prevent the escape of the fertilizing gasses. On the 
other hand, man’s fields has no such umbrella, either to keep 
the sun off, or to prevent the upward escape of the gasses 
which are generated from the corn and cotton-stalks that are 
left upon the surface. 

But where nature has the advantage of us in the foregoing 
respects, we must put ourselves on an equality with her, by 
calling in to our assistance her daughter, Art. Nature is quite 
willing that we shall have the assistance of her child in all of 
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our undertakings; and she has so arranged it, that whenever 
her own operations cease for our benefit, we may have the 
aid of her daughter, whom she sends in her place, so that if 
we employ this daughter rightly, it is nature still. 

How can we so employ art as to put ourselves on an equal- 
ity with nature in the management of our lands? Briefly, I 
reply, by deep plowing, hill-side ditching, and underground 
draining; by returning all the refuse of our field crops in such 
@ way as to prevent their evaporation and flying off upon the 
wings of the wind, or being borne off upon the swelling tide 
of the rains, or riding away upon the red heralds of the sun’s 
rays. To speak of on means more in detail, will be one 
object of the further development of this paper. 

But here, I must observe, that we can have one advantage 
over nature in the cultivation of our fields. Besides sending 
our carts and wagons upon her premises, and hauling off the 
leaves which she has scattered over her soil to manure it, we 
can also send a living army as a foraging party, to ravish from 
nature’s store-houses the feed which she designed for the 
mouth of her soil, and give it to the hungry stomach of our 
own. We can send our cows, and hogs, and sheep out upon 
nature’s pastures, and the food which they browse they will 
bring to our barn-yard or cow-pens in the shape of manure 
for our exhausted fields. This is why I said, a little back, that 
the forest got only a partial return of the fruit which it yielded. 
In the first place, our stock feed upon those fruits and return 
a part of it to our fields, and, in the next place, the birds and 
little wild animals do not confine themselves in their deposits 
entirely to the forest. 

Having shown that it is not necessary that land should be 
exhausted in the production of large crops if we will treat it 
rightly, I will now proceed in detail to show in what the right 
treatment of land consists. 

As soon after Christmas as the weather will permit, we 
should commence to prepare our cotton land. Before pro- 
ceeding further, however, I will say that the farm, by which 
I propose to illustrate this article, consists of eight hundred 
acres. Half of this we will allow for arable land, the balance 
being old field wood-land and pasture. I will say there are 
twenty hands upon the plantation. In the first place, you 
must select your four hundred best cleared acres for arable 
land; the balance you must abandon to lie out and improve, 
or make oe. I propose now that you plant, in the spring, 
one hundred acres in cotton, and one hundred in corn; and 
that the ensuing fall you sow your one hundred acres of corn 
land in wheat. You will see that by the plan I present, you 
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will have only ten, instead of twenty, acres to the hand in cot- 
ton and corn. 

So we have the land arranged off; one hundred acres for 
cotton, one hundred for corn, and one hundred for wheat. 
Let us see, now, how we will manage it. In the first place, 
I will say every acre must be manured, as far as it is possible 
for this to be done. We will begin with the cotton land. As 
soon after Christmas as the weather will permit, you must 
commence to prepare for your cotton crop. In the first place, 
haul out, as fast only as you can use it, your stable manure 
and the scrapings around your yards, lots, and negro houses. 
Take a scooter plow then, and run off your rows three feet 
apart. Then with a very long, wide plow, run another fur- 
row in the scooter furrow already made. Fill this trench up 
with manure, and with a turning plow, or a scooter with a 
wing attached, bed upon the manure, breaking out the mid- 
ple with scooters. 

There will be some difficulty at first in getting a sufficient 
—— well-rotted manure to use in planting your whole 
erop. But take time, and collect the decaying vegetable 
matter all over your plantation, and put it in the furrows. 
You know you are going to plant but five acres of cotton to 
the hand, when you usually plant ten. So you can have the 
time which it would take to prepare half of your cotton crop, 
planted in the usual way, to collect and deposit manure. if 
you fail in getting a sufficient quantity of this article about 
your houses and lots, you can supply the deficiency by going 
to the woods for it. Send out your carts and wagons, rake 
off the soundest leaves from the top, and then with your weed- 
ing-hoes, collect the mold, half-rotted leaves, &c., and haul 
the mass to your cotton field; then deposit this in the furrows, 
bedding upon it as above. It is true, this will not do so well 
as well-rotted manure; but it will certainly add to the pro- 
ductiveness of the land; for it takes cotton so long to make, 
that even long manure may be made to rot sufficiently during 
the course of cultivation, to be taken up into the vegetable 
manufactory that produces stalk, leaves, lint, and seed. 

I will presume that yon finish preparing cotton land in the 
foregoing way by the 20th of February. You will then be- 
gin to apes your one hundred acres of corn land. I will 
presume that you have had this land in cotton the preceding 
year. Now you must take oor scooters and give it a good, 
thorough breaking. Then haul out your cotton-seed to ma- 
nure your corn. ir you have not enough of these to manure 
your whole crop, you had better save your best rotted stable 
manure to help out the cotton-seed, and supply the place of 
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the stable manure, so taken from the cotton crop, with mold 
from the forest. 

The 20th of March is time enough to commence planting 
corn. If you finish preparing your corn land before that 
time, devote yourself up to that date to the task of fencing, 
ditching, &c. Then when you begin to plant corn, lay off 
your rows five feet apart, dropping a handful of cotton-seed 
every three feet in the drill, and then dropping the corn upon 
the seed. These should not be thrown down in a close, thick 
bunch, but should be scattered in being thrown down, so that the 
roots of the corn in going downwards should have no barrier 
to penetrate. After the corn is deposited in the furrow, then 
cover with a scooter furrow, or with the weeding-hoe. 

If you finish planting corn ever so soon, do not begin to 
plant cotton before the 20th of April, nor even at that date, 
unless you have finished preparing your land, as I shall now 

roceed toshow. Take a scooter and run a furrow exactly 
in the middle of the ridge under which lies the manure de- 
— as shown heretofore. If the point of the scooter goes 

own and reaches the manure so as to stir it up, and incor- 
porate it more fully with the soil, so much the better. Then 
with your turning plows, or winged scooters, throw the dirt 
again upon the furrow opened upon the ridge. Two scooter 
furrows, so thrown upon this furrow, will leave a middle, which 
can be plowed only by oneshovel furrow. You will see that this 
second operation is but a repetition of the first bedding of the 
land. If you wish to tend your crop easily, it must never 
be dispensed with, because j the time you get your corn 
»lanted, it will have been so long since your cotton land was 
first plowed, that the grass will have come up upon the 
ridge where your cotton-seed is to be planted. ‘And if you 
do not kill this by these operations proposed, it will cause 
you an immense deal of trouble during the cultivation of the 
crop. You will have grass in abundance coming up, and 
come up among the growing cotton, which you cannot destro 
without greatly endangering the stand. This grass should all 
be destroyed before the cotton is planted; for then you can 
do it with the plow with one-fourth the labor, that it will 
take to do it with the hves after the cotton is up, besides pre- 
venting any danger to the stand. Let me repeat, then, that 
this secon bedding of the land must by no means be dis- 
wee with, it matters not how late it takes you to accom- 

ish it. 
: I will observe, by the way, that the reason why a shovel 
may be used in breaking out the middle in the second bed- 
ding is, that the land having been once broken, it will be light 
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enough to warrant the use of a broad plow in the second 
instance. 

After the second bedding is completed, then begin to plant. 
Take a short scooter, open a shallow furrow upon the ridge, 
strew in the seed, and then cover with a board two feet long 
affixed to the plow-stock, said board having a notch in the 
centre as usual, 

Now you have your cotton and corn manured and planted. 
I shall not now enter into a detailed account of the after cul- 
ture. Suflice it to say that both crops should have frequent 
shallow plowings—shallow, so as to disturb the roots of the 
- nessa crops as little as possible—frequent, so as to keep 

own all grass and weeds. 

By the time you have got all your corn and cotton worked 
over the first time, your wheat will be ready to cut. This 
will be about the beginning of June. As soon as it has time 
to dry sufficiently in the shock, take your thrasher to the 
field and get it out. Then carefully stow away all the wheat 
straw into your barn for the purpose of feeding your cattle in 
the winter. If you have a sutlicient quantity of shucks to 
make your cattle turn up their noses at your wheat straw, 
feed it to them anyway. What they do not eat they will 
trample upon and convert into manure. In the absence of 
better food, they may be supported upon wheat straw, espe- 
cially if cut up by means of a cutter, and then sprinkle with 
salt-water. The wheat itself should be well sunned, and then 
stowed away in boxes. Some experienced farmers in my 
county always throw a few leaves of the Pride of China in 
among the wheat to keep out the weevil. 

After saving your wheat, then turn your attention with re- 
newed zeal to your cotton and corn. This may be laid by, 
by the middle or last of July. If there is an interval between 
laying by the crop and pulling fodder, devote it assiduously 
to general improvements upon the farm. 

fter the fodder is saved, which it will take to the middle 
of August to accomplish, you will have two more weeks—until 
the 1st of aplemberte devote to general improvements. 
Some cotton may open before that time, but I do not recom- 
mend you to stop to pick it out. In the ideas which I am 
about to advance now, I know almost every farmer will differ 
with me. The usual plan is to attend to the cotton to the ex- 
clusion of every thing else. I say let the cotton have the 
time and attention which justly belongs to it, and no more. 

It is a common saying, and a true one among our farmers, 
that it takes just as much time to save a short cotton crop as 
along one. This should not be so. I think we should go to 
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some other work and leave the cotton to open. It is true that 
winds and rains and storms may come and injure the staple, 
and you may get a fraction less for your cotton crop than you 
otherwise would. But recollect that the time which you save 
in refraining from running over your field after scattered cot- 
ton is worth money to you in the improved system of til 
which I propose. If you let king cotton be as imperious in 
his demands upon you as he usually is, you will be attending 
to his commands from the 1st day of January to the 25th day 
of December, both inclusive. But strip him of a portion of 
his assumed royal prerogative, adopt a more republican sys- 
tem upon your farm, and it will not only be better for other 
as of your soil, but will, in the end, benefit the se 
1imself. For if you allow him to have his own way, he wi 
soon exhaust your soil, so that neither he nor any thing else 
can flourish upon it. But dgvote only the proper time and 
attention to cotton, and you can improve your land, and thus 
not only corn and wheat, but cotton also may be better grown 
upon it. 

"Then I would say, do not begin to pick cotton until the 
1st of September, nor even then unless it is pretty well opened. 
Devote August to pulling fodder and to improvements. Then 
pick cotton all the month of September. At the beginning 
of Octuber, commence to gather your corn and seed peas. 
After this is furnished, turn young stock upon the harvest 
field to glean the waste corn je peas. Then take your 
wagons and carts, and haul the corn-stalks up in piles of 
sufficient size all over the field, putting them in rail pens. 
First put a layer of stalks, then one of lime, stable manure, 
ashes, &c.; then another layer of stalks must be added, 
throwing in as much dirt, vegetable mold, pea-vines, green 
weeds, &c., as are necessary to rot the whole mass. All the 
pile must then be thoroughly wetted, and left to decay until 
the manure is needed to put into the ground the next time the 
land is planted in corn. Say you do this in October, 1858, 
then in November you sow the land in wheat, and it will 
make a wheat crop in 1859. In 1860 it will rest. In 1861 it 
will be planted in cotton, in 1862 in corn again. So your 
piles of corn-stalks will have over three years to rot and make 
manure from the time you put them up until you wish to use 
them. In this way Pky. may make a plenty of manure to 
me hand, in your field, to manure your whole corn crop. 

collect you are to haul out and put up with your corn- 
stalks, all your stable manure, scrapings from your houses 
and lots, ashes, and all the lime you are willing to buy, so as 
more effectually to ferment and rot the whole mass. If you 
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think the corn-stalks are not sufficient to make you enough 
manure, then use all the pea-vines, weeds, grass and leaves 
from the forest which you have time to collect. 

This done, if you have any interval of time between its ac- 
complishment and the first of November, devote it to picking 
out cotton. About the first of November, begin and sow your 
wheat. Take all the cotton-seed which you have ginned out 
and put them upon your wheat land. This is all the manure 
which you have now to spare to put upon wheat. The bal- 
ance of your cotton-seed must not be put upon your corn land 
the ensuing spring, but must be saved for the wheat crop to 
be sown in the fall of 1859. 

After your cotton is picked out, which should be by the 
25th of December, you should then, after the negroes have 
had their Christmas holidays, begin and haul up all the cot- 
ton-stalks, putting them in pens, and throwing in weeds, 
leaves, lime, ashes, stable manure, &c., as you have done in 
case of the corn-stalks. This mass will have three years te 
rot before being used to manure cotton the next time the 
land is planted in cotton. It will be seen that I propose to 
manure corn with manure made of corn stalks, and cotton 
with manure made of cetton-stalks, so that like may produce 
like—an important item. 

It will be seen that it will take several years to get full into 
the plan of manuring which I propose. In the meantime the 
best shift possible must be made to manure all the land plant- 
ed, which can be done by raking up all the vegetable mold, 
&c., which can be collected upon the plantation, together with 
cotton-seed, stable manure, leaves trodden in your lots, &c., &e. 
But the heaps of corn and cotton-stalks must not be disturbed 
before the expiration of three years. 

In the first place, you put up your corn-stalks when you go 
to sow your wheat. These will lie and rot three years, and 
at the expiration of that time can be used to manure with 
when the land is planted in corn again. 

In the next place, you put up your cotton-stalks after pick- 
ing out your cotton, so as to make manure three years after- 
wards, when the land is planted in cotton again. 

In the third place, you use your cotton-seed to manure your 
wheat crop. 

In the fourth place, you rest one-fourth of your arable land 
every fourth year; and the foregoing plan of manuring and 
rest are the leading features of the system of improved agri- 
culture which I propose for the South. 
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ART. IIl.—THE PORT ROYAL ENTERPRISE. 


Tuoven we do not agree with the author of the following article upon some 
points, we yet accord it an appearance in our pages. The public are familiar 
with the efforts recently made by Mr. George Elliott, of South Carolina, to 
eall attention to the unrivalled advantages possessed by Port Royal, in that 
State, as the site of a great commercial city, The author of the present article 
has a plan in regard to the execution of the enterprise, which we have not 
space to insert, but which he will communicate to all desirous of information 
if addressed at Beaufort, S.C. He is a gentleman of education and character, 
has been practically engaged in extending the cotton factory system in Georgia, 
and was among the very earliest, if not the earliest, to perceive the advantages 
of Port Royal harbor. In behalf of his proposed enterprise, he claims— 

“The nineteenth century will take no theory that does not lead to practical 
results; nor is it satisfied with operations of which it does not understand the 
philosophy. None but slaveholders can reconcile practical slavery with theo- 
retic liberty. The Port Royal enterprise attempts this, and has a still higher 
reach. It aims to ‘justify the ways of God to man;’ and as one step thereto, 

= to meet the fanaticism and love of power of the old Puritan leaven, 

y fostering a sympathy between the slaveholder and the great middle class, 
which is shaping its destiny on the broad fields of the West, and uniting the 
whole by the bonds of a well understood mutual interest and policy with 
England, the bulwark of Protestantism, Bible, and constitutional liberty in 
Europe.” 

No great principle in politics can ever be settled till its 
bearing on the domestic relations of the people be fully un- 
derstood or accepted by them; and the answer which each 
man gives to the question, “how will this effect your fireside,” 
determines the character of his sentiments towards it. But 
the relations of a people to the rest of the world often neces- 
sarily overrule private preferences in public matters, and 
even when no political influences exist, geographical, geolo- 
gical, and climatic features cannot fail to modify them. But 
these great natural agencies exercise a coh ns fon li on 
the political connections of a people, and in no country is this 
more apparent than in the United States. Parties and politi- 
cians may rage and spout as they will; but rivers, mountains, 
and agricultural productions will rule the ballot-box at last. 
Seward overlooked this when he pronounced the doom of the 
Southern States; and the Southern patriot ignores it when 
he sees his last hope in secession. Zhe power of this Union 
ts in the hands of the South, and cannot be taken from her 
till she permits herself to be shorn of her strength by the 
Delilah of party devotion. At present she appears bound 
hand and foot, and at the mercy of her enemies; but her 
bonds are only seven new cords, which she will snap when 
she really perceives that the Philistines are upon her. Should 
she not however listen to the alarm when her ears should be 
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open, she will only have those to thank who have so often 
cried, “ wolf, wolf,” at shadows. 

The South has a destiny to fulfill; and what it is, may be 
inferred by a slight glance at the history of Government, 
which shows us man struggling in a great fight of afflictions 
towards repose—something fized—something on which to rest 
in quiet—whilst the individual exercises himself in pursuit of 
happiness. The constitution of England theoretically secures 
this; and is perhaps as perfect as may ever be hoped for 
while human nature remains as it is, but practically it fails ; 
for the boasted liberty of the Englishman is a fantasm, wntid 
a day’s food, shelter, and clothing shall be obtainable by every 
man for a fair day’s work. The man who cannot do this is 
the slave of his necessities, and, therefore, of those who can 
create or relieve them. In this way, capital, associated for 
protection and increase, has, under various names or class in- 
terests, seized the sceptre of power, and is paramount, till at 
last millions of people have no other rights than that of seek- 
ing employment where it may be found. The result is, that 
human bone and muscle is the cheapest thing in the market ; 
and human life even has been held as less vylnabhe than that 
of the beasts of chase. This is the inevitable consequence of 
dense population, where power is in the hand of a few; and 
as power always goes with property, the founders of the 
American form of the British government, to prevent the 

rowth of an “ aristocratic” class, decreed the abrogation of 
the rights of primogeniture. But the division of property 
cannot raise wages beyond the world’s standard, for demand 
will meet with supply as long as there is a channel of com- 
munication, till finally a fair day’s support for a fair day’s 
labor must become the normal relation of the money and 
muscle power of the best possible state of society. The Bible, 
itself, which promises millennial beatitude, says, “the poor 
ye will always have with you.” But in the most equal state 
of society, where labor, for labor’s worth, were the rule, wife 
and family would be a costly luxury to the laboring man, 
who receives but food, shelter, and clothing for himself, and 
the cheapest terms on which he could give them all, would 
be to pledge his own and their future labor for present sup- 
port; yet, what a terrible sacrifice this would be for a man, 
with the aspiring and progressive mind of the Japhetan, even 
though receiving no more light than do all those who “have 
the gospel nnabel to them.” He would be a slave, by his 
own act, till an accumulating debt were paid from wages 
daily consumed, and liable to be suspended by sickness or ac- 
cident. But suppose the common wealth taxed to supply 
houses of refage and support for those who could not work ; 
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is it not evident that there would be necessary a discretionary 
pom to determine who deserved protection, and who could 

elp himself, and that to determine without the power to 
compel, would still leave the idle and the shiftless on the 
public hands? Suppose even that shelter and clothing were 
so cheap, that one man’s work, expended on articles of taste, 
would support five or more persons, the burden is only re- 
moved to the agriculturist, and the power to compel must still 
remain somewhere, and the necessity of obeying be unavoid- 
able. There must be a basis class. 

In England the free man makes this class, and is miserable: 
in America, the naturally “submissive knee-bender”—the ne- 
gro—constitutes it, and ding in his place, is happy. In the 
former country there is a pauper class, which struggles and 

oans in a vain effort to rise to the mark of its high calling; 
in the latter, there is a pauper class, made so, against a current 
which urges it upwards, by its vicious propensity to sink; 
but which, at the South, cannot even exist against the silent 
inertia of the me Ee African horde, which gnaws away the 
petty pickings and stealings on which it subsists. In both 
countries there is this basis class, whose wages are food, shel- 
ter, and clothing at the most; and on it, in various degrees of 
security, contentment and repose, rests the great pyramidal 
mass of the solid people, the State, the working, fighting, tow- 
ering energy, which builds up empires b the attraction of 

ravitation between minute particles, and in the pursuits of 
individual aggrandizement, makes public greatness and 
wealth. 

It is in overlooking its basis that the American mind has 
confounded the progress othe Republic with the progress of 
free institutions and universal suffrage. Without the pro- 
ducts of slave labor to support the toiling masses of the North, 
in a state above the wages of a day’s support, it is doubtful 
whether that boasted universal suffrage, which was never in- 
tended could have had an existence at all—as it is even now 
doubtful how long the attraction of high wages, operating on 
the pauper labor of Europe, will allow it to remain within 
reach of the full purse of the capitalist. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the close of the Southern market to the North 
would soon teach the overgrown Croesus of New England, 
that the bayonet is a better guardian for the purse than the 
ballot-box, based on the school-house and town meetings, 
while the loss of a crop would be the signal for the collapse 
of England’s great mercantile system. if so, the South has 
nothing to fear; while it has every inducement to examine 
into the means available in its basis-labor, for the patriotic 
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purpose of establishing its conservative influence on an im- 
moveable substratum, existing in the nature of things—in the 
earth itself. 

The first step towards this may be found in satisfying our- 
selves, that the real cause of quarrel between the sections is 
this: slavery has been a blessing to all classes—to the negro 
first, and then to the master, but chiefly to that great inter- 
mediate class of non-slaveholders which controls the ballot- 
box. But unfortunately for the South, the effect of her “one 
staple” industry has been to make the North her carrier and 
her manufacturer, so that the profits of transportation and 
conversion have remained out of her borders to furnish wages, 
in pursuit of which, too large a portion of her white laborers 
have left her. The great middle class, having a deep interest 
in slavery, is at the North. Now capital, wile awake to its 
interests, having converted Southern wealth through the 
agency of this middle class to its own use, would fix it per- 
manently where it could be most easily handled. To do this, 
it seeks to sectionalize parties, and has even declared that the 
dominant race must dwell as masters at the North, leaving 
slavery in the South to be supported by Northern bayonets, 
and managed by overseers. t is the planters do not approve, 
and look to new territories and an increase of population to 
defeat. ow to increase this population, thus becomes a vital 
question to the South: to give tt « practical answer is the ob- 
ject of the Port Royal enterprise. 

Secession cannot effect it, unless, if, as some suppose, the 
drain has been produced by the operations of the General 
Government; while the only benefit of the Union—strength 
abroad, and repose at home—would not be enhanced ; for re- 
move the pressure from the North, which now unites the 
South, on one common subject, and sectional jealousies, poli- 
cal aspirants, and the disputes of upper and lower countries 
would soon arise, even more strongly than now, between the 
North and South, from the fact that such are generally bitter 
in the inverse proportion of the area to which they are con- 
fined. The Southwest has its capital in New Orleans and its 
interests in the Mississippi. The South has Mobile and the 
Gulf. The Southwest, Texas and its Mexican relations. The 
Southeast, Brunswick, Fernandria, Savannah, and Charleston. 
While Virginia has Norfolk and its iron interest, its tobacco, 
and its rival, Baltimore. So that, at last, we would but 
change the area of battle, and make a more internecine war 
than that we now wage. Even, at the best, there would have 
to be a rewnton of all to regulate the more restless, (which 
exists now,) or a struggle for supremacy, like the present one 
in Europe, would certainly arise. 
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The restoration of the slave-trade cannot do it, as an exami- 
nation into the causes of the present state of things will show. 

In all non-commercial countries it is observable that the 
inequalities in social comfort are least, for the agricultural 
class is there necessarily the mass, and its limited commerce 
takes this form. The family cultivate the grounds of the 
small farmers, and have but little left, after consumption, for 
sale. But the numerous articles of handiwork found in a 
house are offered in barter at the village shop for the produc- 
tions of another house; the shop-keeper takes all for goods, 
and sells at a small profit: his surplus he sends to the whole- 
sale dealers in the separate articles, and a number of these to 
the exporter, taking in return foreign goods. These return 
to the basis class by the same process, and thus a little internal 
trade is generated, the profits on which give en to 
a middle class, and, in keeping it up, gives working and 
fighting men to the nation. 

But when capital is invested in large operations, the small 
artisan at his fireside is crowded out: he has nothing to sell, 
nothing to buy with, and commerce dwindles, unless it have 
a foreign market to supply the raw material for its manufac- 
tures. The laborer becomes the servant of the wages payer. 
If the profits of commerce makes large wages possible, he 
gets them; if not, he gets what he can; but the invariable 
result is the destruction of the small land owners, and the 
building up of a powerful associated capital. Witness Eng- 
land and New England. But a “one staple industry” pro- 
duces precisely the same effect. It is raised in large quanti- 
ties, and is carried at once to the shipper, leaving no profits 
on which a middle class may be supported. So that, unless 
the producer become the consumer of all he receives in re- 
turn, he cannot carry on a commercial system up to his abili- 
ties of producing. But the average production of the Union 
is about ten dollars of exportable artieles, and its import 
eleven dollars per capita; and, of these, it is notorious that 
the negro consumes but little. The master then must con- 
sume more than his share of imports, or he must exchange 
with those who supply him with something else that he wants. 
This want is supplied the planter in the products of that very 
middle class, which he has lost and the North appropriated, 
and now tries to use as an instrument for fixing forever on the 
South, subordination in the Union. Nor is this all. As final 
consumer, the planter finds it cheaper to carry his foreign 
goods direct from Europe to the North, as he saves transporta- 
tion thereby, and receives, with fewer handlings, the products 
of the North taken in exchange for a part of them. So as he 
has no ships, and pays all the wages of labor, is it wonderful 
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that he loses money as well as the people, who should be em- 
ployed at his door, and —— grows poor, and compara- 
tively recedes in importance and political power? 

But to increase a population that produces and does not 
consume at the same rate, would be to build up to a greater 
height the ladder by which the North has so far overtopped 
us, and, therefore, to restore the slave-trade, would be to con- 
firm the strength of the North, except in so far as a few addi- 
tional votes in the House of Representatives might be used 
against an overwhelming money power. On the contrary, 
every white man added to our number gives us a full vote, 
and adds his power of consumption to our ability to cast off 
our commercial subjugation to the North, at the same time 
that his productions in mechanical industry would be afforded 
us cheaper by the cost of transportation, plus his consumption 
of other home productions. 

The North has long understood this matter; and all this cry 
about the rights of free labor is, because she fears we are be- 
ginning to awake to it. But while the foreign commerce of 
a people is important, as affording an outlet for their surplus 

yroduce, the real industrial strength of a nation depends on 
its internal commerce. In the elements of this, the South is 
pre-eminently rich; and if she would but use them, would 
find herself the power of the Union. The Northwest, East, 
and South, have each their separate interests and productions, 
but the “backbone of the Union,” extending from the Ohio 
to the falls of the rivers in South Carolina and Georgia, has 
more of the elements of prosperity than any other part of the 
country. Commencing on the shores of Lake Erie, its north- 
ern terminus connects with the whole of British America; in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, coal and iron abound; in 
Tennessee, and North Gudian wheat, cattle, and horses 
flourish, while coal, copper, and gold is not wanting; and on 
the South, lies the cotton, and rice, and sugar, of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida. The whole area abounds with 
the finest water-power, and the healthy mountain region gush- 
ing in mineral springs, has charms for a population of the 
highest kind. The commerce of the West, ascending the 
Ohio to the mouth of the big Sandy, would be as near to Port 
Royal as to New York, while the Savannah river would give 
it transportation for much of the distance. On Port Royal is 
an area of sea islands, beautiful and healthy as can be desired, 
eight hundred miles nearer the mouth of the Mississippi than 
New York, and reached from Europe at all seasons of the 
year by a more desirable route. When the whole North is 
one sheet of ice and snow, every step to the South becomes 
more temperate and open, while the internal commerce, found- 
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ed on diverse productions, will give employment to a dense 
population. The bay of Port Royal is nearly, if not quite 
equal, to that of New York; and there are at least five sites 
available for cities on its shores, while, by water channels, it 
connects with the everglades of Florida, and the rice fields of 
the Waccamaw, and all the intermediate shores as far back 
as the falls of the rivers. The trade of the Northwest already 
is turned down the Mississippi. 

As if preserved by Providence, for some great purpose, this 
noble bay has been lost sight of almost entirely, and is now 
open to those who will go in and possess it for commercial 
purposes. It is the natural outlet of a large extent of country 
already intersected with railroads, and it wants but popula- 
tion to develop its superior advantages. 

By binding this to the valley of Virginia by a continuation 
of the roads already commenced, the whole force of the “back 
bone” might be made available for the lakes, the gulf, or the 
sea-coast, at the shortest notice, and no enemy could enter 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, or the 
Carolinas, without finding powerful armies on its flanks, and 
in front. Jt is the military key of the Union, and Virginia 
and Carolina of the Southern States hold it in their hands. 

The policy of England is changing. Experience has proved 
the fallacy of her benevolent views towards the negro race, 
and the threatened loss of India has opened her eyes to the 
necessity of drawing closer the bands of Union between 
herself and the cotton-growing States of the South, and cul- 
tivating that party whose liberal commercial views favor her 
access to American markets. //er capital stands ready to aid 
ws in an enterprise that would give her cheaper and better 
cotton for her looms, and a direct route for her return cargves 
to the heart of the great West. As the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism and of constitutional and Bible liberty in Europe, she may 
stand in need of our sympathies; and in no people can she 
find “her young lions” more surely, than in the prosperous, 
wealthy, and chivalrous planters, bound to her by the bonds 
ofinterest. To bring about a clearly understood moral alliance 
and a direct commercial, intercourse between ourselves and 
that great nation, would be an effort worthy of the highest 
statesmanship of both countries. Oa the part of the South it 
would be the best nullification and the most fatal sucession, 
whilst it would be patriotism made practical, in curbing : 
power in the “ Hmpire State” (significant name) becoming 
dangerous to the Republic. . 

oreover, the deleterious influence of her unhealthy ma- 
lerial progress, has had a bad effect on the intellect and 
morals of New England, and that influence, through the press 
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of the day, may be met by a more thorough infusion of chris- 
tian character into one educational system. Our clergy are 
as zealous as any body of teachers in the world; but, owing to 
our scattered population, their field of labor is an exceedingly 
toilsome one. The concentration of people around sucha bay 
as Port Royal, would give a new centre from which the ex- 
ample of a pom system of education in the hand of the 
clergy, tempered by lay association, might be diffused to 
every corner of our broad land, while the wise disposition of 
the lands selected as the site of cities might enable us to make 
them in a measure independent of the fluctuations of the 
popular mind, for the funds to carry it out. That a free peo- 
ple should be educated and religious, is almost an axiom, but 
that a race, trusted like the planters, with carrying out a 
divine ordinance, should rest on the Bible, is quite so. 

An agricultural population is generally a comparatively 
virtuous population ; and in spite of anti-rentism, Mormonism, 
Free-love societies, &c. in our country, will always be found 
a safe and law-abiding class. Universal suffrage will be safe 
in their hands. But in our cities, there is a terrible element 
of anarchy and misrule ready to the hand of the demagogue 
in the vicious of the poor and reckless. As their power of 
evil is greatly enhanced by their right of suffrage, to accord 
that right to none but property-holders, would be a safe ex- 
pee and perfectly justifiable on the ground that the 
renefits of protection, and the advantage of contaet with capi- 
tal, are a good return for poll-tax and public services, without 
the exercise of the power to tax property in which they have 
no interest. 

We find that the most worthless, insubordinate, and misera- 
ble of our negroes are those who are allowed to “hire their 
time,” and who assimilate with the worst of our white popu- 
lation, and form a connecting line between them, and the well 
satisfied and orderly agricultural laborers. Working badly, 
and at low wages, they drive out the better class of white 
mechanics, at the same time, that the little work they accom- 
plish, and their recklessness about employment, makes them 
the most expensive laborers that can be had. The conse- 
quence is, that the Southern people pay the most extravagant 
price for inferior work, or are obliged to import articles of 
prime necessity from the North. is is one great cause of 
our inferiority in wealth; and to puta stop to the drain, a 
new city would be the proper spot en which to try the ex- 
periment of banishing the negro from the trades. Again, as 
things now exist, slavery and free-soil stand morally on a line 
too sharply defined for a peaceful discussion of their individual 
claims, e North must use free labor; the extreme South can- 
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not get on without slaves. Patriotism would suggest the inter- 

ition of a third, partaking of both, between. This might 

e found in confining the negro to domestic and field service, 

and learning the mechanical pursuits to the exclusive occupa- 
tion of the whites. 

With a growing commercial city on the sea-board, where 
the — vessels could ride in health and safety, and where 
port charges, wharf expenses, provisions, and naval stores 
would be cheap, and a large area open to the enterprise of 
men of small capital, would not the cotton and rice trade con- 
centrate there, as at its natural centre, and thus afford us 
some hopes of counterbalancing the tremendous power of 
New York? Then, in seeking the population of the North- 
west as consumers for the return trade, would not the whole 
mountain region be traversed with a current of trade, that 
would soon give us a Southern New England in the central 
mountain range, with the commercial and popular element 
too strong to be resisted in the councils of the nation, and the 
whole atiord the field of enterprise, the want of which is so 
much felt at present by Southern men who have sons to pro- 
vide for? 

Between Savannah and Charleston, lies the great bay of 
Port Royal, having all the natural advantages and the health 
desirable in the site of a great commercial city. To establish 
such, it is desirable to draw to it men of enterprise, who have 
their fortunes to make, and who desire to give their children 
religious and educational advantages, or a spot where they 
are Tikely to find openings for business as they grow up. To 
do this, the following place has been proposed. 

Port Royal island is some five ad ps wide, by about ten 
long. On one side lies Beaufort river, accessible as far as 
the town of Beaufort to vessels as large as any that can reach 
Charleston. On the other is Broad river, two miles wide, 
land-locked, and deep enough to float the largest steam fri- 
gates. Between the two, Battery river is interposed, formin 
a natural dock in which the great Leviathan could float, with 
her yard-arms over the land. Jerrichoe Neck makes an 
irregular polygon between the town of Beaufort, on the east, 
and Hazzard’s creek on the west; the south, east, and west 
sides being bounded by water, and the north by a narrow 
strip of land between two saltwater creeks. The area is per 
haps quite fifteen square miles. On the east lies Beaufort, 
with its churches, school-houses, stores, wharves and estab- 
lished society. On the west lies a tract of land which has 
been proved healthy by the experience of two generations, and 
especially by the residence of my own family thereon for the 
last three years, summer and winter. On the south are cot- 
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ton-fields cut off from Parry’s island by Archer’s creek. 
These two last points it is pro to divide into lots, which 
shall be leased, on a ground-rent sufficient to pay a small 
interest on the value of the land, and to supply schools and 
churches to all the property-holders, which the tax on the 
water-lots will serve to secure a fund for the building of 
wharves, to be the property of the land owners. 





ART. IV.—REACTION AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


No epoch in the annals of history will stand out more 
prominently and distinctly than that in which we live. It is 
the age of reformation run mad—of liberty degenerated into 
licentiousness. ‘The world was “too much governed” at the 
time of the reformation. It never occurred to mankind that 
it might be “too little governed.” In their haste to remedy 
existing and generally acknowledged evils, they first asserted 
“the right of private judgment,” forgetting that man, as a 
social animal, was a mere member of the being, society, and 
must, like bees and ants, have a very limited right of private 
judgment, else society would cease to exist ; aad man cannot 
live outside of society. The good, great, and wise men (L1- 
ther and Calvin) saw the mischievous absurdity of this doc- 
trine, and hence Calvin burnt (very properly) a zealot for 
asserting it, and Luther, for the same reason, excommunica- 
ted more than the Pope. 

The Puritans of New England showed much conservative 
good sense when they hung dissenters. ‘“ You may have what 
religion you please, but we have ours, and our peaceful and 
prosperous society shall not be disturbed by your attempts at 

ropaganding, as Uncle Toby said to the fiy, or Abraham to 
Tot, ‘the world is wide enough for us both,’ ‘you take the 
right hand and we will take the left,’ ‘settle somewhere else, 
and enjoy what religion you please.’” 

Mormonism is teaching us the absurdity and impractica- 
bility of the extreme doctrines of religious freedom. They 
only propose bigamy as a religious ordinance. Human sacri 
fice, so far as our researches extend, has been in the earlier 
ages of all societies a universal religious institution. Would 
we, under the plea of religious freedom, permit its revival ? 

We propose no new legislation on this subject, because a 
long experience as a practicing lawyer satisfies us that grand 
juries will enforce religious concurrence and orthodoxy by 
punishing all heresy as an offense “ contra bonos mores.” We 
are, in theory, a very radical people; in practice, the most 
conservative in the world. 
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The two next gross errors, growing out of the reformation, 
were—first, that the money power beheaded and supplanted 
the Stuarts and Bourbons. The rule of this money power 
has been found less generous, and far meaner, more exacting 
and cruel, than that of kings. Secondly—in denying the 
divine right of kings, they asserted the divine right without 
control or limitation of every vulgar husband and father in 
the country; but vulgar husbands and fathers luxuriate in 
tyranny, and the newspapers of Europe and America show 
a greater amount of cruelty and (bani practiced by them 
than by all the crowned heads in the world ever perpetrated. 

Human equality, as maintained in our Declaration of In- 
dependence, was but a fair deduction from the “social con- 
tract,” for it was a natural presumption that men, in entering 
into society, surrendered and retained equal amounts of right; 
and being equals before, would be equals afterwards. In fact 
they never entered into society, but were born in it, for it is 
as old as man. 

The climax of folly and of anarchy remained to be perpe- 
trated by Adam Smith and the political economists who have 
succeeded him. They openly and boldly raised the banner 
of no-government; for their maxims, of “ Laissez-faire,” or 
“Let Alone,” “The world is governed too much,” “ Demand 
will regulate supply,” &c., without any scientific limitation 
or definite restriction annexed, as inevitably lead to free love, 
agrarianisms, no-government, and all the other isms, as they 
do to free trade. 

We have examined Adam Smith, the father of this (pre- 
tended) system of philosophy, with some care. He is a com- 
pound of dunce and charlatan. Without knowing what he 
was about, in one part of his book, he has written an excel- 
lent defence of the protective system, which he was endeavor- 
ing to refute. “Father Homer sometimes oa. of but none 
but a father Adam could have slept as profoundly as our phi- 
losopher. His successors have copied his errors without even 
affecting his originality. 

We agree with the South that a protective tariff imposed 
by the General Government is unconstitutional; but the 
North thinks differently. Hence, we have a compromise 
tariff—a revenue tariff that affords, we think, ample inciden- 
tal protection. This is as it should be; for when the meas- 
ures of Government cease to be compromise measures, the 
section, whose voice and whose interests are unheeded, will 
be sure, sooner or later, to withdraw from the Union. We 
moreover agree with the South that protection, by the sepa. 
rate State governments, is both just and expedient. 
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We, therefore, highly approve of the aid given to educa- 
tion, of the system of internal improvements, of the license 
system, of the prohibition of peddling, &c.,.&e. The South 
is now, in theory and practice, the most thoroughly conser- 
vative, and, of consequence, the most thoroughly anti-free 
trade of any portion of civilized christendom. It has turned 
over this anarchical theory to socialists, free-lovers, abolition- 
ists, no-government men, &c. These latter alone understand 
it. They know, that in order to “let alone,” (Laissez-faire,) 
there must be no-government at all; and all their distin- 

uished leaders propose that there shall be none; and contend 
that “ passional attraction” and “attractive labor” will suppl 
the place of Government. On the other hand, the Sout 
thinks the world “ too little governed.” 

The Democratic party, under the banner “the world is too 
much governed,” marched to the very brink of the abyss of 
anarchy ; but that party is ever practical and pathological, 
and adapts its policy and its action to the circumstances and 
exigencies of the oceasion. It recoiled when it saw the dan- 
ger and the ruin ahead, and left it to Black Republicans, 
under the lead of Seward, Greely, Theodore Parker, Sumner, 
and other distinguished anarchists, socialists, and agrarians, 
to plunge into that abyss, which it (the Democratic party) had 
so wisely avoided. It indignantly threw away its old banner, 
“the world is too much governed,” when it saw mobs and 
revolutions the order of the day, all the institutions of society 
assailed, and total social disorganization imminent. This torn, 
tattered, and disgraced flag, was eagerly seized on by the 
Black Republicans, because it exactly and fully expressed 
their principles, their policy, their aims, and their practices. 

For the first time in our annals, the last Presidential can- 
vass was a battle between conservatism and anarchy; con- 
servatism succeeded, and an administration was elected, in- 
structed by their constituents to practice a rigid rule, and 
pry their guide and motto, “the world is wo little gov- 
erned. 

Reaction has been attempted, also, in France and England. 
The election of Louis Napoleon was a triumph over socialism; 
but, unfortunately, the Sapo is himself a half-socialist, and 
a whole tyrant. 

The debates in the British Parliament, for the last year, in- 
dicate that she, too, is preparing to repudiate misrule and false 
philanthropy, and so it is in other parts of the world. 
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ART. Y.—THE STATES’ DUTIES IN REGARD TO EDUCATION.* 


As, in our opinion, education is a whole, and should not be 
distributed into independent portions; and as we are equally 
clear that the regulation and control of it, in all its depart- 
ments, constitute one of the most sacred functions of the 
commonwealth, we shall not be particular, in illustrating our 
views, to confine the discussion tocommon schools. The same 
arguments by which political philosophers vindicate the ne- 
cessity of national establishments for sree education, prove 
the importance of them forhigher culture. The aid of the 
public is as essential to the well-being of the college and uni- 
versity, as to the being of the common school. The difference 
is in degree, and nothing else. Higher education may exist, 
but it will exist in languor and decrepitude—the lower can 
hardly be said to exist at all, without the fostering care of 
the State. The reasoning of Smith, which construes into a 
ter adly disadvantage the interference of the government in 

igher instruction, is founded upon a double misconception— 
an error of principle and an error of fact—an error of prin- 
ciple, in supposing that in this as in other departments of 
effort, the reciprocal relations of demand and supply are suffi- 
cient to stimulate private competition to furnish all the facil- 
ities that may be needed for teaching all the knowledge that 
may be wanted. He forgot, as Sir William Hamilton has . 
justly remarked, that, in the matter of edacation, “demand 
and supply are necessarily coéxistent and coéxtensive; that 
it is education which creates the want which education only 
can satisfy.” An error of fact, in supposing that the abuses 
which have crept into the great universities of England were 
occasioned by their relations to the State—that their chartered 
privileges have produced their comparative inefficiency. On 
the contrary, these abuses have resulted from the neglect of 
the State, from the subversion, by private influence, of the 
public constitution, and can only be removed by a more con- 
stant, steady, and systematic supervision on the part of the 
Government. Thecases of Oxford and Cambridge, rightly 
understood, make rather against than in favor of the hy- 
pothesis of Smith; but, in any event, a general principle 
cannot be safely collected from a single example. 

A very little consideration, it seems to us, ought to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy any impartial inquirer, that an adequate 
scheme of instruction can neither be originally organized, nor 
successfully prosecuted, without the vigorous codperation of 
the State; and that upon two grounds, the magnitude of the 





* From a recent publication, attributed to Dr. Thornwell, of South Carolina. 
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interests involved, and the necessity of a division of labor, in 
order to infuse life, energy, and the spirit of improvement 
into the working of the system. Education is a vast and 
complicated subject; it includes many more elements than 
the perfunctory employment of a teacher with full authority 
to administer, according to his own discretion, either birc 
or knowledge in his noisy mansion. The qualifications of 
the teacher, moral and intellectual, the accommodations of 
his mansion, are themselves far more important matters than 
those are apt to apprehend, who look upon the school-room 
as a convenient relief from the rattle and mischief of vexa- 
tious urchins. The conditions, too, of successful teaching and 
successful learning, whether in relation to the instruments 
employed, as books, maps, globes, and blackboards; or in 
relation to the mode of instruction, as accommodated to the 
age and capacities of the child, and promoting a regular and 
healthful evolution of its faculties; or in relation to discipline, 
as suited to the temper and disposition of the pupils, and 
fitted to a a habit of diligence and a love of learning, 
are never likely to be appreciated, much less exacted, where 
every neighborhood is permitted to walk in the light of its 
own eyes, and after the imagination of its own heart. The 
truth is, the theory which abandons the whole matter to pri- 
vate pg Raps practically entrusts it to the supreme direc- 
tion of the teacher himself. He prescribes the books; he 
arranges the studies; he institutes his rules; he is an absolute 
monarch in his little empire; and, as love of variety obtains 
as strongly in regard to schoolmasters as in reference to other 
less important concerns, it is not unfrequently the case that, 
in some neighborhoods, the whole machinery of instruction is 
changed every year. To talk of a system, under such circum- 
stances, is perfectly preposterous. The only thing which is 
regular and uniform, is the agreement of the patrons to be 
responsible for the salary of the master. He must attend to 
everything else. 

To those who have witnessed the state of things in Germany, 
in the Northern States of our Confederacy, in any country in 
which education is made a department of the Government, 
and compared it with the workings of the voluntary system ; 
who have seen, in the one ease, the pains taken in the prepa- 
ration and trial of teachers, the attention paid to school arch- 
itecture, the attractions thrown around the school-room, and 
the appliances for facilitating both the business of learners 
and teachers; and have contrasted the life, energy, and i 
everywhere displayed, with the stagnant uniformity which 
the other case as universally presents, there needs no other 
argument. They have but to look on this picture, and then 
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on that. No wonder that our children, with their bright 
morning faces, so often realize Shakspeare’s description— 
“‘ creeping like snail, unwillingly to school.” There is nothing 
in the associations of the place to invite either mind or body: 
“the dismal situation, waste and wild,” deserves the name 
which common consent has affixed to it, and we cannot but 
admire the instinctive sense of fitness which has appropriated 
these dungeons of the young to localities which the plow has 
deserted to broomsedge and rabbits. 

We remember well the place where our own ideas were 
first taught to shoot—a log cabin, about eighteen by twenty, 
the shake stopped with wood and daubed with clay. One 
end was almost wholly taken up in a fireplace, in the jambs 
of which, Noah and his family might have been comfortably 
accommodated. The chimney was a pen constructed of 
billets of wood, and open on the side which faced the room, 
and, though suspected Sia the fire by a thick lining of clay, 
the destructive element had contrived to elude all obstructions, 
and to open sundry communications, like that of Pyramus 
and Thisbe, with the oxygen without. The other end was 
adorned with a window, a genuine opening, which made no 
distinction between the air and light, and which scorned the 
modern contrivances by which one could be admitted to the 
exclusion of the other. Midway, on one side, was the door, 
creaking on wooden hinges, and near it, there hung, except 
when it was in use (and that was not seldom—for, in school- 
boy phrase, it was kept hot) a forked stick, which served as 
a pass to all whom nature or idleness rendered uneasy in 
their straitened circumstances. No one ever dared to leave 
the room, however stringent the call, when that stick was 
missing from its peg. 

The other side was minus a log; the vacant space bein 
used as a light to the general writing-desk of the edhaal, which 
consisted of a plank extended horizontally the whole length 
of the room. Ata given signal, every member of our little 
establishment was required to take down his copy-book, put 
himself at this desk, and set about the serious operation of 
chirography. During this exercise, our backs were turned 
to the master; and well do we recollect the generous indig- 
nation with which we looked upon his unfairness in stealing 
up behind us, ey inspecting our performances, and, when 
they were not to his mind, giving us a demonstration of his 
presence, which left the fingers in unfortunate trim for fur- 
ther achievements. /orresco referens—our knuckles ache 
now, albeit more than thirty winters have passed over our 
heads, when we think of that formidable ruler. What multi- 
plied the danger of slips, (the technical name for every kind 
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of blunder, from a mistake in spelling to a mistake in marking,) 
was the manner in which he kept our ink. We had to put it 
in small vials, and as they were easily upset, we guarded 
oe the chances of loss by putting in enough of cotton to 
absorb it. It not unfrequently happened, that in squeezing 
out the ink, a small fragment of the cotton would stick to the 
pen, and the consequence was a mark, a huge sprawl, which 
sad experience taught us was like the seal of fate. Our 
benches had the merit of training us to early habits of self- 
denial and mortification of the flesh; we are sure that, for 
the first year of our schoolboy experience, our feet never 
rested on the floor when our thighs and legs made any assign- 
able angle; and the only relief we could obtain, when the 
forked stick was missing, was to convert our bodies into an 
inclined plane, by propping the small of the back against the 
edge of the voce f 

ur dominie was, in many respects, a good-natured man ; 
but even Job’s patience could not have been proof against the 
trials he endured in the grievous misprints of text-books. By 
some odd fatality, every hard sum in Daboll’s Arithmetic 
had the answer wrong; and we shall never forget the earnest- 
ness with which the good old man, after having tugged for 
hours over a tough question which had stumped our feebler 
capacities, would expatiate upon the blunders of Daboll, and 
the merits of Pike, the book which he had studied, and which 
he recommended to us as the very pink of perfection in fig- 
ures. Misfortunes, however, never come single; a copy of 

Pike was at length procured; we ages it as a treasure, and 
bore it in triumph to our venerable teacher. His eyes glis- 
tened with delight, and we reciprocated his joy in the hope 
that the course of arithmetic, unlike that of true love, might 
foronce runsmooth. O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque 

fortunam! What was our consternation and amazement, 
when we found upon trial that we were still the sport of 
mischievous printers, and that every hard sum, even in Pike, 
had the answer wrong! 

Our teacher was skilled in Latin; but he would never con- 
sent to use any other copies of the classics but those of Clark, 
which contained the text and an English translation in paral- 
lel columns. In justice, however, to his prudence, we must 
say, that he always advised us to put our hands over the En- 
glish when we were studying the Latin—a thing which we 
never failed to do when we went to recite, provided we had 
gotten the English by heart; but, by a singular coincidence, 
whenever our memories were treacherous, our fingers were 
slippery. One exercise of the school, at least, was a hearty 
one—the closing labor of the day. At a given hour, the 
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teacher vociferated at the top of his voice “spellings,” and 
every urchin flew like lightning to his dictionary. e scene 
that ensued beggars all deseription; it was not exactly like 
the roar of many waters, or the sound of mighty thunderings, 
but there was a noise—and such a noise as ew Bedlam 
into the shade; and what a glorious time was that, when, at 
the close of the lesson there was a general rush, first for hats, 
caps, and bonnets, buckets, baskets, and bottles—and then for 
the door! 

This was what is called an old field school; and we have 
reason to suspect that such institutions are something more 
than traditions of the past. For two years we are sure that 
we never saw the face of a patron within the walls of the 
cabin. It was a wealthy neighborhood ; two of the trustees, 
if trustees they might be called, were worth a hundred negroes 
apiece; and they had sons who were here receiving the ele- 
ments, on which a liberal education was to be afterwards en- 
grafted. They had confidence in the master, and they left 
everything to his discretion. They had done their part when 
they employed him and gave him a place to teach in. There 
may be exceptions to this lax method of proceeding—cases in 
which a real supervision is exercised, but they are only ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule. The voluntary system, for the 
most part, terminates the care and responsibilities of the 
neighborhood in the settlement of the teacher. He makes no 
complaint of his accommodations—it is not his place; he is 
satistied with whatever text-books are at hand, or those which 
are most familiar to himself, and institutes such discipline as 
his own indolence and desire of pleasing may suggest, with- 
out reference to the dispositions, capacities, and aptitudes of 
the child. 

But even if the principle of private competition did well 
what it undertakes to do, which is far from being the case, it 
must still be pronounced a failure, because, in so many in- 
stances, it is incompetent to establish a school at all. It makes 
no provision for those thinly settled neighborhoods in which, 
though each parent is able to pay for the tuition of his chil- 
dren, their combined contributions are not sufficient to sup- 
port a teacher, nor their means to justify extraordinary sub- 
scriptions. In political economy there is no demand without 
a remunerating price, and where everything is resolved into 
the principle of private competition, the districts which cannot 
pay, must be practically regarded as out of the market. In 
other instances, resort is had to the boarding-school, or do- 
mestic tutors—the one full of danger at the most precious 
season of life, when the influence of the family is most needed ; 
and the other, as monotonous and lifeless, as the absence of 
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all competition can make it. Both are evils to which no State 
should subject its members, 

On all these accounts we have no hesitation in denouncing 
the voluntary system as contradicted by fact. Nothing but 
the most profuund ignorance of what a system of education 
really implies, could ever induce one to believe that the vol- 
untary principle is adequate to meet the exigencies of the 
State. All experience is against it. Wherever it has been 
tried, it has proved a failure. We are happy in being able to 
confirm this statement by the high authority of Sir William 
Hamilton : 


“No countries present a more remarkable contrast in this respect 
than England and Germany. In the former, the State has done noth- 
ing for the education of the people, and private benevolence more than 
has been attempted elsewhere; in the latter, the government has done 
everything, and left to private benevolence almost nothing to effect. 
The English people are, however, the lowest, the German people the 
highest, in the seale of knowledge. All that Scotland enjoys of popular 
education above the other kingdoms of the British Empire, she owes 
to the State ; and among the principalities of Germany, from Prussia 
down to Hesse-Cassel, education is uniformly found to prosper exactly 
in proportion to the extent of interference, and to the unremitted 
watchfulness of government. The general conclusion against the ex- 
pediency of all public regulation of the higher instruction is wholly 
drawn from particular instances of this regulation having been inex- 
pediently applied. Even of these, the greater number are cases in 
which the State, having once conceded exclusive privileges under well- 
considered laws, never afterwards interposed to see that these laws 
were duly executed, and from time to time reformed, in accommoda- 
tion to a change of circumstances. The English universities, it is ad- 
mitted, do not, as actually administered, merit their monopoly. But, 
from this example, we would not conclude, with Smith, that all privi- 
leged seminaries are detrimental. On the contrary, by showing that 
in Oxford and Cambridge the statutory constitution has been silently 
subverted, we should argue that their corruption does not originate in 
the law, but in its violation; and from the fact that, while now aban- 
doned by the State to private abuse, they accomplish nothing in pro- 
portion to their mighty means, we should only maintain more strongly 
the necessity of public regulation and superintendence to enable them 
to accomplish everything. The interference of the government may 
sometimes, we acknowledge, be directly detrimental; and indirectly 
detrimental we hold that it will always be, unless constant and sys- 
tematic. The State may wisely establish, protect, and regulate; but 
unless it continue a watchful inspection, the protected establishment 
will soon degenerate into a public nuisance—a monopoly for merely 
private advantage. The experience of the last half century in Germany, 
has indeed completely set at rest the question. For thirty years no 
German has been found to maintain the doctrine of Smith. In their 
generous rivalry, the governments of that country have practically 
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shown what a benevolent and prudent policy could effect for the uni- 
versity as for the school; and rite what they have done, who is 
there now to maintain—that for education as for trade, the State can 
prevent evil, but cannot originate good ?” 


Experience, in this case, only accords with what sound 
reasoning would lead us to expect. The root of the difficulty 
lies in the circumstance that there is neither division of labor, 
nor effective responsibility. There are no persons to whom 
education is specially committed, whose business it is to super- 
intend it, to promote it, to improve it. Perfection is the re- 
sult of concentrated effort. What pertains to all will be ade- 
quately discharged by none. The effects of the division of 
labor, so admirably depicted by Adam Smith in the opening 
chapter of his great work on the Wealth of Nations, are just 
as conspicuous in the moral and intellectual, as in the physical 
world. Now, the great benefit of State superintendence is, 
that it divides the work, or rather separates it from the mass 
of other occupations; it singles ont particular individuals, to 
whom it entrusts particular departments, holding them re- 
sponsible for their diligence, fidelity, and zeal, while the 
direction of the whole is made the exclusive business of 
other functionaries. It necessitates thought and system; and 
thought and system necessitate improvement. Under the 
present plan we have poor teachers, because no one is respon- 
sible for giving us better; wretched school-houses, because it 
is no one’s business to give us good ones; and miserable text- 
books, because it is neither the duty nor the interest of any 
one to provide better. Improvements never have taken place 
anywhere, steadily and consistently, except as the result of 
division of labor, and consequent responsibility, imposed by 
the State. Private speculation and private benevolence have 
never been able to achieve more than a partial success. 
Ancient prejudices, standing abuses, time-honored customs, 
especially when they co-operate with the love of ease, have 
been too strong for philosophy and common sense, when 
philosophy and common sense had nothing to recommend 
them but the authority of truth. There must be a categorical 
imperative somewhere which can convert reason into law, and 
assent into obedience. The State is precisely the agent with 
whom this power should be lodged. Its influence, when 
judiciously put forth, carries a weight which ignorance and 
prejudice cannot finally withstand. It can embody the wis- 
dom of all, and, by its pervading organizations, diffuse the 
life, spirit, and intelligence which anywhere exist into all 
parts. 

What we want, therefore, is a ae system, in which the 
principle of division of labor and official responsibility shall 
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be fully carried out. Other changes are tampering with 
symptoms; this would reach the seat of the disease ; new life 
would gradually be infused into every department of educa- 
tion; our school-houses would no longer be confined to old 
fields; we should hear no more complaints of unsuitable text- 
books, when fit ones were demanded on a scale that would be 
likely to remunerate the labors of the writer; and teachers 
would bestimulated to unwonted competition, when their bread 
was made to depend upon their qualifications as determined 
by a competent tribunal. This happy transformation, of 
course, could not take place at once. But the tendencies to 
it would instantly begin to develop themselves, and these 
tendencies could not fail to be eventually realized, if the 
superintendence of the State continued to bs wisely, system- 
atically, and steadily exerted. Experience has demonstrated 
this everywhere. ft education is now reduced to a science, 
it was because the State made it the business of men to study 
it; and if the art has been carried to a great degree of per- 
tection, it is because the State has instituted the keenest com- 
petition among those who were called to practice it. But 
what single step has the voluntary system ever taken in im- 
provement? It has borrowed all, and originated nothing. 
But it may be supposed that all the benefits of State inter- 
vention might be secured by confining it still to the necessit- 
ous and indigent, perfecting the scheme in reference to them, 
and leaving it to stimulate individual exertions, in reference 
to others, by the example of its efficiency and success. To say 
nothing of the objection, that the most important schools 
would be detached and independent, destitute of a common 
spirit and a common life, the materials upon which the State 
would have to operate would obviously preclude the possi- 
bility of success. The class, thus thrown upon its bounty, is 
proverbially slow to appreciate the benefits of education; the 
greatest ditliculty which the present scheme has had to en- 
counter, has been the difficulty of inducing the poor to accept 
its advantages; and their reluctance can never be overcome 
until they learn to set a higher value upon knowledge, or are 
exempt from the necessity of receiving it asa boon. The 
only way of exciting in them a generous ambition, is to brin 
them in contact with their more enlightened neighbors, an 
to present, as a common right, what, if offered exclusively to 
them, could be considered only as an alms. A general sys- 
tem, in which rich and poor were put upon the same footing, 
in which all distinctions of class and fortune were merged 
in the higher distinction of children of the commonwealth, 
would awaken a new order of prey and arouse a spirit of 
competition which had never been felt before. The love of 
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knowledge will never spring up spontaneously in them; it 
must be inspired from without, and the common school seems 
to us precisely the machinery by which it can be imparted. 
They will catch the infection of more generous minds. The 
consequences, too, of this promiscuous training would be most 
happy in removing absurd and degrading prejudices, harmon- 
izing and smoothing the unevenness, harshness, and inequali- 
ties of social life, and in rendering the whole population 
homogeneous. The rich and the poor would meet together in 
. kindlier and healthier sympathy,” and feel that the Lord 
was the Maker of them all. But a system, which perpetuates 
the distinctions betwixt them, and separates them still more 
widely from each other by cherishing their prejudices, never 
can succeed; and such must every system of education be 
which looks only to the instruction of the pauper. 

We are not familiar with the history of Free Schools in 
Virginia, but from the following passage in the message of 
Governor McDowell, for 1848, which we extract from the 
Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, we are 
inclined to suspect that the experience of that Commonwealth 
confirms the opinion which we have ventured to express : 


“Having brought to the notice of the last Legislature the subject of 
general education and of Free Schools, and recommended it to a con- 
sideration it did not receive, I should be faithless to one of my clear- 
est and most honorable duties if I did not present it again, and again 
invoke for it the care, the thought, and the legislation to which it is 
entitled. Weighty as this subject confessedly is, and every one feels 
it to be, and knows it to be, with the safe, just, and enlightened action 
of popular government, and with all the pursuits of rational and civil- 
ized man, and consecrated, too, as it has long been, by an inviolate 
provision of one of our permanent laws, it is nevertheless sadly neg- 
lected in our public councils, and year after year is thrust aside as if 
it had no admitted place among real and practical things. It would 
seem as if the very provision which was made for its support years 
ago, by doing something, had thereby intercepted the larger and more 
beneficent provision which is necessary to support and nourish it 
aright. Satisfied, as it would appear that something had been done, 
the higher and bolder duty of doing more and more until nothing 
should remain to be done, has long been pretermitted, and successive 
legislatures have handed down the existing plan and provision of the 
law under painful and accumulating proofs of their ruinous insuffi- 
ciency. When it is considered that this plan of common education 
has been nearly thirty years in existence; that its whole machinery 
has become perfectly familiar to those who administer it, and whose 
duties of administration are enforced by penalties; that its minor 
defects have been corrected as perceived ; that material alterations of 
structure have been introduced, and that every sufficiency of which it 
is capable has been given to it by its controlling head, whose system, 
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vigilance and fidelity, which makes him an honor to the government, 
have been so long and so laboriously devoted to the perfection of this 
scheme; when thisis considered, and it is considered also that there isone 
in every twelve of our grown-up white population who can neither read 
nor write ; that out of fifty-one thousand poor children for whom this 
scheme is designed, only twenty-eight thousand have been taught any- 
thing at all, and that these have been taught an average period of but 
sixty days during the past year; when these things are considered, will it 
be said that the result is satisfactory !—that it demonstrates a condition 
in this branch of public interest and in the means appropriated to sus- 
tain it, with whieh the legislature and the country ought to be con- 
tented? If sixty days’ tuition to one-half of the ‘indigent’ children 
of the State is the grand result which our present system is able to 
accomplish after so many years of persevering efforts to enlarge and 
perfect its capacities, it is lithe more than a costly and delusive nullity 
which ought to be abolished, and another and better one established in 
its place. Supposing it entirely improbable that the Legislature, par- 
taking in all respects in the hopes and interests of the public, will 
regard it as a duty to continue a system which operates in such man- 
ifest subversion of both, they are earnestly invoked to enter at once 
upon the work of preparing a better, and of preparing it with the ulti- 
mate and comprehensive purpose of extending the rudiments of a cheap 
if not free education, to every child in the State.” 


After proposing a modification of the existing system, 
which is repeated in his message of 1846, viz., to establish in 
each county, with the consent of a majority of its tax-payers, 
free-schools for common education, the Governor goes on to 
remark : 


“ By associating the people of the several counties, as it is proposed 
to do, responsibly and intimately with the government in support and 
administration of their own schools, not only will the general subject 
of education be kept alive at its proper and fountain head, but the ac- 
tual education of every one, resting no longer upon the footing of a 

arental duty alone, will come to be claimed and contended for as a 
fad right. Should the Legislature regard the plan suggested as 
worthy of any attempt on its part to elaborate it into a system, a prin- 
cipal recommendation of it is the case with which it can be converted 
into one for free education, and it is earnestly hoped, whatever the 
scale on which it may be thought best to begin, that nothing less wise, 
patriotic, and perfect than this will be thought of for its final and 
crowning result. Let your system of primary education, which is 
supported by the funds and protected by the vigilance of all, be free 
to all; and it will be found at last not only to be the cheapest and 
the best, but the surest of any to extinguish that spirit of exclusive- 
ness which the edacation of a part is certain to inspire, and to nourish 
amongst our people, from their earliest youth, all the sympathies of 
mutual interest and dependence. Let it be free, and the poorest and 
most desolate child in the State will have a dowry in your laws which 
nothing can wrest from his hands, and never will your own call upon 
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him for service be so legitimate; never can you demand that he shall sub- 
mit himself, for your sake, to pains and dangers, and death itself, with 
so perfect a right as when you have sought him out in his hours of 
helplessness, and ministered to his wants, and have put away from his 
mind one of the heaviest and bitterest afflictions which orphanage and 
poverty can bring.” 

We have now stated our reasons for believing that no im- 
portant reformation of the Free School system can.ever take 
place, without reverting to the spirit of the act of 1811, and 
aiming at a complete scheme of general education. The 
State must recognize education as one of its legitimate func- 
tions; it must erect it into a department of the government, 
and treat it as one of the ends for which the government 
exists. Nothing short of this will raise it to the dignity to 
which it is entitled, or impart to it the energy with which it 
should be pursued. There is not a principle which makes it 
the right or duty of the State to embark in any enterprise of 
public utility, which does not equally apply to this great in- 
terest. Private exertions will, no doubt, continue to accom- 
plish something ; there are classes in the Commonwealth who 
will have schools at all hazards. But private enterprise 
would also construct roads and bridges, and contrive some 
methods of commercial intercourse, if the government should 
refuse to legislate on highways, or to establish mails and post- 
offices. But who, in his senses, would maintain that the crazy 
expedients of individual skill should supersede the care of the 
State? It is not enough that a great public interest be at- 
tended to after a fashion; the State must see that it is well 
done. The modes of superintendence may be various, ac- 
cording to the nature of the enterprise; but, in every mode 
the principles must be introduced of the division of labor 
and of strict accountability. These are the secrets of success. 
The great and radical defect .of the present system is, that, 
springing from an inadequate conception of the real relations 
of the State to the subject, it not only fails to recognize the 
whole duty of the government, but even what is imperfectly 
attempted, is really, though not formally, undertaken as a 
compromise with conscience, and, like all compromises, is 
wanting in the intensity and earnestness which characterize 
hearty conviction. 

The most important benefit which we anticipate from the 
active coéperation of the State, is the impulse which it is like- 
ly to impart to education itself. Ifthe universal education 
of the people should be found impracticable; if the necessities 
of labor, or the indolence and apathy, characteristic of igno- 
rance, should still operate to prevent the advantages that are 
offered from being enjoyed on a scale commensurate with 
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their provision, the energy, efficiency, and system, introduced 
by the concentration of ahinahs and effort, the scientific ac- 
curacy which would pervade and regulate every department 
of the work, would yet be an ample compensation for the 
= and expenditures incurred. It will be a great gain to 
ave teaching studied as a seience, and practised as an art; 
to rescue it from the superficial expedients of pretenders and 
empires ; to adjust it to the intellectual advancement of the 
e, and to conduct it by methods in accordance with the 
philosophy of the human mind. Our complaint against the 
preeane order of things is not so much that the facilities of 
earning are partially diffused—though this is a serious evil— 
as that the facilities themselves are so far behind the progress 
of the age, that they cease to deserve the name. Compared 
with the institutions of those nations whose governments have 
been faithful to their trust, they are impediments rather than 
helps. No wonder that the German cs Wr are so accurate 
and thorough, when we consider the extent to which the 
principle of the division of labor is carried out, not merely in 
the business of superintending and controlling the establish- 
ments of education, but in the still more important duties and 
functions of the teacher. In the gymnasia and universities, 
not only each general department, but each branch of every 
department is committed to a different man. As, according 
to Smith, in the trifling trade of pin-making, “ one draws out 
the wire, another straights it, a third cuts it, a fourth points 
it, a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head;” as in 
the whole process there are about eighteen distinct operations 
performed by as many distinct laborers, so in the great busi- 
ness of teaching, as conducted in the German institutions, 
there is one to teach grammar, and another the principles of 
literature ; one to drill in syntax, and another in taste. What- 
ever requires different qualifications, though it belongs to the 
same branch of learning, is assigned to different masters. The 
consequence is what might be expected, a degree of perfection 
utterly unknown, and, in the nature of things, incapable of 
being realized, where the schoolmaster is, as he is for the 
most part with us—a jack-of-all-trades. We insist upon it 
that Saveaiion never can be exalted to the dignity of a liberal 
art, resting upon philosophical gare and admitting 
something of the precision and skill which are attained in 
other arts, until the same method is applied to it which has 
stimulated improvement in them; and this method it is idle 
to expect, until the State takes the matter in its own hands, 
makes the superintendence of the schools one great business, 
distributed into different parts, and the internal administration 
another, subject to the same law of division and subdivision. 
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What perfects the trade of the pinmaker, will perfect the 
work of the teacher. 

It is in the higher culture particularly, that this minute 
subdivision of labor in the offices of instruction is exacted. 
Every professor should be throughly conversant with his own 
science. General knowledge is not enough—precise and 
critical information is demanded. But unless a man is en- 
dowed with the genius and industry of Aristotle, Leibnitz, or 
Hamilton, it is preposterous to expect that he shall teach well 
a half-dozen different departments, because they happen to 
belong to the same general division of science or philosophy. 
Here Ties the rock on which private institutions are apt to 
split. They are often obliged, from the res angusta domi, to 
crowd on one man what ought to be distributed among seve- 
ral. They must, according to the homely proverb, cut their 
coat according to the cloth; and, as they cannot execute the 
law on which perfection depends, we must not be surprised 
at bungling work. 

Unless education is to be treated as a whole, and the cure 
of the State extended to every portion of it, the benefits of its 
superintendence will be manifestly very partial. Especially 
if higher education is to be eliminated from its life-giving in- 
fluences, the most important advantages will fail to be real- 
ized; all those which affect the methods of instruction will 
be lacking where they are most needed; and but little, prac- 
tically, will be gained, but a wider extension of the opportu- 
nities of knowledge. But let its care be universal and all- 
pervading ; let it begin with the common school, and extend to 
the college or university; let it be a system, in which the princi- 
ples we have indicated are thoroughly and consistently applied, 
and the scheme of education will present the picture of a living 
organism, self-developing and self-expanding, under the in- 
fluences which sustain it, with each member complete for its 
own functions, and contributing, at the same time, to the 
general good of the whole. It is Cousin who has drawn the 
animating picture of education as a connected work; its 
various subdivisions so arranged, that each is a whole in itself 
while at the same time it constitutes a part of a still greater 
whole. The lower elementary education, for example, should 
beso arranged as to be complete for those who aspire to noth- 
ing more; it should, likewise, be naturally introductory to 
a higher culture. It should be so finished whole for one class, 
and a properly adjusted part for the other. So, also, the 
higher elementary education, that of the grammar school, 
should be complete for those who are not looking to a liberal 
education, and yet, in relation to others, subsidiary to the 
college, or scientific school. This unity in the midst of variety 
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is the highest conception of organic life, and it is precisely 
what the interference of the State, wisely put forth, secures to 
education. It isno longer an aggregate of disjointed frag- 
ments, but a living body with living limbs. 





ART. V.—THE INSECT WORLD. 


MORALS OF ENTOMOLOGY, ETC. 


In almost every department of science or of duty, the study 
of the insect tribe offers a rich reward to its votaries. The 
entomologist finds, in examining their organization, enough 
to fill him with wonder and astonishment. He is struck with 
their metamorphoses, their instinct, and their industry. He 
finds that man has been anticipated by this feeble race in 
many of his inventions and discoveries. He finds that in 
architecture, insects were before him in rearing houses with 
stair-cases, arches, domes and colonnades. The white ants 
have taught him to construct a tunnel twelve times larger in 
proportion to their size, than that which is now carrying on 
under the Thames. He finds that paper is no new invention, 
but was beautifully fabricated by an insect ever since the 
world began. He finds a spider building his house in the 
deep water, which he keeps inflated by means of something 
more ingenious than an air-pump; he descends without get- 
ting wet in a natural diving bell, and dwells securely, and is 
kept dry in the bottom of rivers. He finds insects possessed 
of instruments and apparatus, more ingenious than those 
which the ingenuity of man has enabled him to invent; he 
finds that they are furnished with augurs, gimblets, knives, 
lancets, scissors, and forceps. From the industry and untiring 
vigilance they display in guarding their young, he learns a 
lesson of parental affection. He sees our Carolina mason- 
wasp, for instance, building its dwelling with an admirable 
cement, which it is taught to prepare, and which is superior 
to any mortar. Here it forms its cell, the cradle of its young, 
and in each cell where it deposits an egg, it places a certain 
number of spiders, that may serve as food for its expected 
brood. These, it is taught by instinct, to render air-tight, 
that the spiders may not decay till they are needed as food. 
He sees certain species of ants, (one of which is common with 
us and is often found in decayed trees,) which are born with 
wings; when they have made use of these to convey them to 
suitable places where they are to commence their labors and 
rear their families, by a powerful effort ridding themselves of 
wings, which might be an impediment to them in the dis- 
charge of their new, active, and laborious duties. He sees 
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them when their houses are disturbed, like the fond mother 
whose dwelling is in flames, seizing the larve of their young 
in their mouths and carrying them to a place of security. If, 
under these circumstances, they are bruised and wounded, 
they still hold on to their beloved charge, let them be cut 
asunder, or let the flames be applied to them, and they yet 
will not relinguish their hold. And even when that mysteri- 
ous principle, called life, has passed away, they are found 
clinging to their offspring. He sees all this; he pauses, 
wonders and adores. He is at a loss to discern where instinct 
ends, and where reason begins. As a lover of the beauties of 
nature, he is not insensible to the rich and ever-varying colors 
with which a bountiful Creator has adorned many species of 
the insect tribe. He sees beetles which outvie in brilliancy 
the burnished gold, the emerald, the amethyst and the topaz. 
He sees in the wings of several species of locusts and the 
libelulse, a fabrication, infinitely more delicate than the finest 
lace. And among the lepidopterous tribes, the butterflies, 
the sphinges and moths, he is dazzled by every shade and 
color, vieing with the deepest and purest azure of the sky. 

““Who can paint like Nature? 

Can imagination boast amid her gay profusion 

Hues like these?” 

He has been instructed by the book of God in the cheer- 
ing doctrine of the resurrection of the body. There he has 
been taught that man, the child of the earth, a crawling worm, 
when his career is finished here below casts off the earthl 
body and is laid in the ground; that in due time, that which 
was sown an earthly body, shall be raised a spiritual body, 
endowed with new and augmented powers, enabling him to 
wing his way to a purer, py een and immortal state. And 
the doctrine which he has learnt in God’s revealed word, he 
now finds written in legible characters by the same Almighty 
hand in the book of Nature. And here the metamorphoses 
of insects serve to strengthen our faith in holy writ. The 
caterpillar first crawls on the earth, is sustained by ordinary 
kinds of food and engaged in incessant labors. When it has 
existed a few weeks or months in this humble form, its work 
being finished, it passes into a chrysalis state, resembling the 
sleep of death; it is wound up ina kind of shroud and encased 
in a coffin, and is buried in the earth, or fastened to some 
branch in the air, or sunk in the water. In the appointed 
time, earth, air and water give up their several prisoners; 
warmed by the sun, they come forth from their state of tor- 
pidity, as a bride out of her chamber, arrayed in nuptial 
glory. They are prepared to enjoy a new and more exalted 
condition in life, and having arrived to the perfection of their 
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nature, they feed on the nectar of flowers, traverse the fields 
of air, and love begins its blissful reign. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you, that the science 
which has beguiled many a lonely hour of the naturalist, is 
neither devoid of interest nor utility ; and, if I have not suc- 
eeeded, be assured the fault is in me, not in the study. 

But, I have heard an objection urged against the pursuits 
of the entomologist, which, as it is a very serious charge—no 
less than that of hard-heartedness and cruelty—I must beg a 
little more of your indulgence to enable me to refute. e 
have sometimes been told, that the impaling of insects, as it 
inflicts on them a torture, may be calculated to destroy the 
finer feelings of the heart, and blunt those sensibilities which 
are the highest ornaments of our nature. You may charge 
the naturalist with being mad; this we can bear, for if it 
were true, it would only be a visitation of God, for which we 
would not be cha Sp and we would be repaid for the 
reproach by those numberless and indescribable charms 
which cheer us on our way at every step we tread on this beau- 
teous earth. But we cannot bear the imputation of cruelty ; 
our nature revolts at the charge. We would pursue no occt- 
pation which is calculated to destroy the finer feelings of the 
soul, or weaken the ties that bind us in sympathy to our race. 
Hear our arguments before you condemn our pursuits. 

Insects, though admirably constructed to the ends for which 
they were designed, are not as susceptible of pain as creatures 
who rank above them. From man down to the cryptogamous 
plant, there is a regular gradation, both in structure and sen- 
sibility. From intellectual, reasoning man, whose aversion 
to pain is oceasioned by reflection, and a fear of death, we 
descend to the brute, who, as far as we know, is only governed 
by the laws of instinct, or whose reasoning powers are very 
limited. Descending another step, we come down to the rep- 
tiles who are cold-blooded, in consequence of their slow res- 

iration. These require no covering or teguments to retain 
feat. They are consequently sluggish, and can continue long 
without food; they may remainin a stateof torpidity for many 

ears, as has been ascertained from the living frogs and some 
Lindred genera that have been found ‘abaied in trees, and 
even in rocks, where they have remained for centuries. The 
tortoise is known to walk about long after its head has been 
cut off, and the polypus multiplies like the cuttings of a plant, 
by the application of the knife. We descend another ~ in 
the creation, and the insect tribe is presented to us. I shall 
not detain you with a deseription of their internal structure, 
and shall simply state, in confirmation of the views which } 
am supporting, that, so very slight are those organs in insects 
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which constitute the nervous system, the circulation of the 
blood and respiration, that naturalists have been greatly per- 
plexed in their investigations on this subject. Linngeus wholly 
denied the existence of a brain in insects; and most of our 
modern physiologists have arrived at the same conclusions. 
Lyonet fe Cuvier, after the most careful dissections, could 
find no heart, nor even the slightest traces of any arteries 
proceeding from, or communicating with it. From the recent 
experiments of Carus and other naturalists of Germany, or- 

ans of circulation have been discovered in some insects, and 

think taere can be no doubt but they exist in all; but these 
organs were so minute that it required the aid of glasses of 
high magnifying powers to render them visible. It may be 
said, however, that the organs of respiration in insects are in 
proportion to the size of these diminutive creatures. In an- 
swer to this, I have to observe, that there are many insects 
much larger than many species of quadrupeds, and even in 
these large subjects, these organs are not visible to the naked 
eye. I possess a specimen of a native, and probably unde- 
scribed guadruped, obtained by a friend in the swamps of the 
Santee, which, though full grown, measures but an inch and 
a quarter in length, and in size is no thicker than the — of 
a swan. It is a species of sorex or shrew-mouse. is di- 
minutive animal possessed the organs of circulation and res- 
piration so distinct, that they could be examined without the 
aid of glasses; and yet the largest insects, such as the phasma 
titan, which measures eight inches in length, the prionus gi- 

as, six and a half fon 8) and the dynastes hercules, (the 

ercules beetle,) measuring four and a half inches, exhibit no 
traces of respiratory organs to the naked eye. Insects have 
no lungs, and breath through spiracles along their sides and 
abdomen. Let me not be misunderstood. i do not say that 
the insects are not perfect as insects. They may possess 
senses with which we areas yet unacquainted. All I wish to 
prove is, that, from their formation, they cannot be as suscep- 
tible of pain as beings, whose internal organization approaches 
nearer to that of man. And the more we examine their 
habits, the more sensible we are made of this truth. The 
humble bee will continue to drink honey even when it has 
been cut in twain. Remove the legs of an insect, and it will 
continue as lively and active as if nothing had occurred ; 
and the butterfly will fly to the first flower and regale itself, 
although an insect pin is pierced through the centre of its 
body. Now if insects were as susceptible of pain as man, 
think you that they would exhibit such insensibility to pain ¢ 
Would man feel an appetite for his food at the moment when 
aleg or an arm was amputated, or when asword was run 
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through his body? The manner in which we deprive in- 
sects of motion is also greatly misunderstood. Many of them 
are found and preserved, after they had died a natural death. 
An amiable entomologist in New England states, that nearly 
the whole of his collection was procured on the sea shore. 
The insects had been driven to sea and drowned in gales of 
wind, and were washed on shore by the returning tide. When 
it is neeessary that we should deprive them of life for the use 
of our cabinets, our knowledge of their organization enables 
us to affect this in a moment, without our witnessing a strug- 
gle; an acid, alcohol and steam (all-powerful steam, which 
seems destined almost to annihilate time and space) are the 
agents we employ; and if our sensibilities will not permit us 
even to do this, we then do as you do with the poultry des- 
tined for your tables,—we entrust the work to, an divide the 
responsibilities with, a servant. But, my sensitive brother, 
if I have not yet said enough to convince you that the pur- 
suits of the entomologist are not cruel, then let me turn the 
tables upon you. For whom are those heeatombs of animals 
slain—the gigantic ox, the meek lamb, and the gentle pigeon— 
but for you? Do not exonerate yourself by saying that you 
had no hand in their extermination ; it was, if not by your 
order, at least for your use. You are, in the eye of the law, 
a parteceps criminés ; you are the aider, the abettor, the re- 
ceiver, and the consumer; andif there is a cruelty in the act, 
(which I do not admit,) you must bear the reproach. You 
say, however, that it was for the support of life, and you plead 
your canine tooth. Whilst I agree with you on this, we will 
all recollect that animal food is not essential to our existence, 
as we learn from those nations that abstain from its use. But 
you say you cannot bear to see the beautiful butterfly im- 
paled, and you think it cruel to cause its death. Stop, my 
friend; what is that grub which you so anxiously search for 
in your garden and on your trees, and cast to your poultry or 
crush under your feet, as a thing not fit tolivet Why it is 
that very buttefly in another stage of his life. If you have 
such a sympathy for him, now is the time to spare him. He 
is now enjoying his animal life as much as in any other pe- 
riod of his existence; he culls from among all the delicacies 
of nature, that which he likes best, and he eats twice his 
weight in twenty-four hours. But when the naturalist seizes 
upon him, it is at a time when he has passed through all his 
stages, and in the course of nature is about to die. A few 
hours, or at farthest, a few days more, and his beautiful wings 
would be ruffled and broken, and he would become the prey of 
some ravenous bird or fish. And in return for anticipating the 
stern mandates of nature, we prize him as gold, we embalm 
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his body, we place him in the temple of science, pronounce his 
eulogium there, and confer upon him a kind of immortality. 

And, fair lady, have you too joined in the cry of cruelty 
against the poor naturalist? Let us just remind you of your 
inventions to destroy the cockroach and the fly. That spider, 
who in the farthest corner of your chamber, as if courtin 
security and peace, had built his house, with its doors an 
galleries, and his finely constructed net to enable him to ob- 
tain the means of subsistence, you cause to be brushed away, 
and consign him and his works ignobly to the dust. Every 
worm that assails your pretty plants is hastily devoted to 
destruction, and a single fumigation of your greenhouse des- 
troys more insects in an hour than the naturalist collects in a 
year. Away with this affectation of sensibility; this gene- 
ration will not pass before the subject will be lipteer under- 
stood, and woman, the fairest of God’s works, will, instead of 
condemning, assist us in the study ; and, as from the occupa- 
tion we sometimes form an estimation of the character, let me 
ask, when and where have you ever found the student of 
nature a cruel man? He wanders to every land, often without 
scrip or purse: he carries with him no implements of war, 
and none of the means of acquiring pecuniary gain. He ap- 
pears in the simplest dress, with a staff in his hand and a box 
under his arm, content and happy with his innocent pursuits, 
and deriving pleasure and instruction at every step he treads, 
till the very savage of the wilderness, touched with kindred 
feelings and sympathies, joins in his pursuits, and becomes his 
companion and protector through his territories. If, in this 
paper, I shall have been so fortunate as to have removed from 
the minds of my readers any prejudicies that may have existed 
against the pursuits of the naturalist, and the benefits to be 
derived from his studies, [ shall consider myself amply repaid 
for my exertions; but double would be the gratification of 
the few naturalists in our country, to find in the community, 
an increased disposition to unite in their labors, to go with 
them and gaze with delighted and inquiring eyes on those 
things which they have seen, to aid them by their personal 
exertions, and pecuniary means, in preserving and adding to 
the rich and accumulating collections in our museums, without 
which natural history cannot be pursued to any practical 
purpose. Thus, whilst we will be collecting and preserving, 
admiring and studying these works of God, in which we be- 
hold his glory reflected, we will discover that in advancing 
the cause of science, and promoting the happiness of our 
race, we will be better fitted for that higher state of intelli- 
gence, and that perfection of happiness, to which immortal 
minds are privileged to aspire. 
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ART. VI.—THE LEVEES AND OVERFLOWS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


SeveRAL years ago, the people of the lower Mississippi valley were 
greatly excited upon the subject of levees, outlets, and overflows, and 
their discussion occupied the attention of legislative bodies, men of 
science, and the press in every quarter. The result of many of these 
investigations aud discussions may be found in the earlier volumes of 
our Review 

The disastrous experience of another season of freshets and crevasses 
again arouses the public mind, and everywhere the desire is expressed 
that some practical remedy shall be ascertained and suggested, cost 
what it may, for dangers and losses that seem to be without limit. 

Thirty, perhaps fifty, millions of dollars may be assumed as the 
forfeit which is paid m a single year, like the last, on account of our 
want of knowledge of the true theory of overflows, and of their mode 
of prevention, if such mode in reality exists. 

The question assumes a degree of importance, hitherto unknown, 
and appeals to the legislatures of the several Southwestern States for 
prompt and early action. 

If any system is adopted in the absolute deficiencies of the existing 
one, such system must spring from the deliberations and concurring 
councils of the several States interested; and for this purpose, it is 
suggested that a convention of practical and scientific men from each 
be called at some time during the present winter. The members of 
this body should be appointed by the State legislatures. 

Meanwhile, there are suggestions from numerous intelligent sources 
which agree in very little, but are still, in many respects, plausible. In 
the present issue of the Review we cannot do better than extract from 
some of them. 

The New Orleans Bulletin suggests the establishment of a Levee 
Board in Louisiana, to be formed by the police juries of the several 
parishes. It says: 

“A number of practical men, familiar with ee a familiar with rivers, 
who are willing to surrender up all theories in advance, and to form their judg 
ment alone from a careful observation of all the facts and circumstances of the 
ease, should be formed into a Board for the purpose of a general and thorough 
survey of the river, its outlets and tributaries, in order to learn where the truth 
lies. The recommendations of such a Board, formed under such circumstances, 
would carry weight with them, and would be likely to be founded upon facta 
and truth. ° It seems to us that such a Board ought to be formed, and immedi- 
ately.” 

The Planters Banner, published at Franklin, Louisiana, pronounces 
entirely against the outlet system, and predicts that if it be adhered 
to, the whole of the rich and fertile country of the Att: akapas will be 
entirely destroyed; and with it, the nav igable character of the Missis- 
sippi itself. We extract : 

“This year we have had uncommonly high water, and it has tried the strength 
of the levees everywhere. In the lower part of the river, from Baton Rouge to 
New Orleans, in spaces where the most water was coufined between its banks, 
the levees stood the best. Plaquemine took off more water than it ever did 
before, and the Lafourche did the same; and yet below the Lafourche two 
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immense crevasses occurred which they were unable to stop; and another oe- 
curred on the opposite side of the river from Donaldsonville which they sue- 
ceeded in stopping. And when these two bayous and two crevasses were de- 
pleting the Mississippi of immense quantities of water, the levee below the Bell 
crevasse was more severely pressed than the levees above Plaquemine, that con- 
tained between them the entire water of the whole river below, and also that 
of the two bayous, and two crevasses to which we have referred. 

It is claimed, and we think justly too, that when a bayou or a crevasse de- 
pletes the Mississippi, a bar is always formed below the mouth of that outlet 
that checks the current so that the levees below are as hard pressed as they 
would be without the outlet; and that in proportion as the current is checked 
in ary part of the river, sediment is deposited, and bars are formed. Upon this 
pooes e it is claimed, that if a half or two-thirds of the Mississippi river were 
turned in through Bayou Plaquemine, Attakapas, the whole of the river from 
that point to the Balize would be a succession of bars and sand flats, and the 
navigation of the river would be entirely ruined. 

The whole question of outlets and levees is lately assuming an importance such 
as it never had before. An immense sheet of sugar and cotton plantations line 
both banks of this mighty river—New Orleans, with its immense wealth and 
interest, sits y tar its eastern bank; and the magnitude of the a is in 
proportion to the increased wealth upon its banks, and also in the back sections 
of country that would be affected by an overflow. And its importance is in- 
creased still more by the crisis which is rapidly approaching at Bayou Pla- 
quemine itself, which threatens almost the entire destruction of the whole Atta- 
kapas country, at the same time that it will entirely destroy New Orleans by 
destroying its navigation. 

So far as we can discover, the high waters of this season have furnished a 
strong argument against the outlet system, and in favor of closing them all up. 
They produce the very state of things which all want to remedy. They cause 
the bed of the river to fill up with sand flats and bars, which nothing but a 
heavy body of water and a rapid current will clear out. The river wants a 
channel of one immense capacity, in depth more than in width, as actual in- 
vestigations have plainly proved, and it will always make room for itself if con- 
fined between its banks by high and strong levees, and not allowed to spread 
out and waste its strength outside of its banks.” 


In another of our exchanges, Mr. James B. Miles, of Arkansas, 
asserts the entire failure of the levee system as it now exists for 
that State, and its incapacities in reclaiming the rich bottom lands, 
taking ground in favor of “ cut-offs,” which he regards as the great 
remedy : 


“In order to know how much difference we must make in the length of the 
river to give a certain amount « relief, it is necessary to bear in mind the natu- 
ral fall of the river level at high water. This is given by engineers as three 
and a half inches to the mile. Consequently each mile taken off the river will 
make nearly that much difference, at least for a considerable distance above. 
I do not know so well the condition of the river from Helena to Memphis, but 
understand at least one great cut-off can be made between here and there, at 
Council Bend. I propose to go from Helena down and make my last cut-off 
below Vicksburg, at Palmyra Island. The cut-off will cost first the ditch, and 
second the /and, cut through. The ditching for the whole will be about eight 
miles, and would vary according to the soil, and also as to whether the cut-off 
should make this spring, as this spring is necessary. Iam willing to estimate 
a ditch twenty feet deep and twenty wide, which, with the natural overflow of 
the banks, would give near twenty-five feet water before the river gets to high 
water mark. ‘This gives 77,440 cubic yards to the mile, and at twenty-five 
cents, $19,360; whole ditches, $154,880. The land, allowing one mile wide 
for the cut-off, is 5,120 acres, at fifty dollars per acre, is $256,000. Cut-offs 
cost, altegether, $410,880. The distance cut off from Helena, one hundred 
miles—the difference, at three and a half inches to the mile, twenty-nine feet. 
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I allow six feet for the water confined to the channel above the Arkansas river, 
and also that the fall of the river may be increased one-fourth of an inch to 
the mile, would be five feet, and we would still lower the high water level of 
theiriver at Helena eighteen feet. And, with any and all allowances, there 
would be no need of levees from here down. Allowing the one-fourth of an 
inch to the mile, and the difference at Memphis would be thirteen feet. I have 
estimated a twenty feet ditch, when one nine or ten feet will do in most of the 
euts, and have put the land at fifty dollars, which is a high figure. The levees 
would cost from five to nine million dollars for the Mississippi side, and the cut- 
offs,-with the twenty feet ditch, four hundred thousand dollars. If that is not 
difference enough te make men pause and consider, it is useless to try to get 
them to do anything. 

“In order to relieve the country below, I propose that a cut-off should be 
made fifteen miles below New Orleans into Lake Borgne, when the distance ean 
he shortened about nin-ty miles. The distance from New Orleans to the Gulf 
is now one hundred and ten miles, and the distance to Lake Borgne is only twenty 
miles; ditch to be cut, five miles. The rise and fall of the river at New Or- 
leans is fourteen feet; at the Gulf nothing, except the tide. With the cut-off, 
the rise and fall would not exceed four feet; difference, ten feet, allowing one 
one inch to the mile fall to the river at low water, and the ninety miles would 
have ninety inches, or seven and a half feet, together would lower the river at 
New Qrleans at least seventeen feet, and you would require but one or two, if 
any, cut-offs.to relieve the whole country of levees from the Gulf to Memphis, 
or even Cairo.” 


Tnepposition to this theory of cut-offs, another writer maintains, 
with much seeming plausibility— 


“The good expeeted from these cut-offs is in the increased current of the 
rivér.. Then is it likely that, with the increased current of these multiplied 
cut-offs, any steamer could ascend the river at all? But to say nothing of the 
cost of such a work, which would be beyond the means and energy, not only 
of this Government, but of that of the world; let us suppose the work finished 
and the cut-offs made, how long would they stay made? How long before ite 
present mean distance would be restored? I venture, not longer than from two 
to three years before the river would be found as serpentine as now. All pro- 
jects of reclamation must be in conformity with the laws which nature has 
established for the control of this mighty river, else they must of necessity fail. 
Well, experience demonstrates one of these laws to be, that its distance cannot 
be shortened. Since the introduction of steam-boats, there has been, I suppose, 
not less than some two hundred miles in cut-offs, and yet the distance from the 
Balize to the Ohio is not one whit shorter than then. I was not an indifferent 
observer of the Horse-Shoe cut-off below Helena. At Laconia, some forty-five 
miles below, it made a difference of some eighteen inches in height of water, 
and more as you approach the cut-off; but the effect on the channel was to 
throw the current round the bends, causing the greatest and increased abra- 
sions, until the fifteen miles made in distance, by the cut-off, was made up and 
restored by the increased length of the bends, caused by these abrasions, until 
long since, a steamer going from Laconia to Helena would have to travel full 
as far as before the fifteen miles was made by the cut-off. As, then, it is the 
law of Heaven that this great river shall not be shortened, it would seem to 
be useless to consider further ‘cut-offs’ project. If he could but lengthen the 
river instead of shortening it, he could then, doubtless, effect reclamation.” 


Another writer, Mr. Kimball, takes still higher ground, as we learn 
from one of his critiques : 


“He is against both levees, outlets and cut-offs, but is in favor of turning the 
Arkansas into the Bartholomew, and then into the Atchafalaya with Red river, 
and then directly to the Gulf. He also proposes to turn some of the head 
waters of the Missouri into Lake Winnepeg, and then into Hudson’s Bay. The 
first part of Mr. Kimball’s proposition is based on what I conceive to be a most 
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common, but widely disseminated error; it is that the bed of the river is con- 
stantly rising, so that after a while it must get beyond the capacity of the 
levees to contain it, and that our children’s children, at facthest, must repent 
of our folly.” 


Mr. Hewson, a scientific engineer, recommends an improved.system 
of constructing levees, as follows : 


“The common method of building levees, with equal slopes on both sides, is 
not suited to the action of running water on the materials of which they are 
formed; and as an illustration of those slopes (and of that, that I would re- 
commend) best suited to the action of either standing or running water, I refer 
you to those formed by the Mississippi river itself, on its sand-bars, and also to 
the experience of Italian, French, and Dutch Engineers, in their own countries, 
on similar but more expensive works, In break-waters and piers for the pro- 
tection of harbors, in salt and fresh water, the greatest slope ia, in all cases, 
where slopes are used, on the outer or side most exposed to the violence of the 
waves, and dykes of Holland for purposes similar to that of the levee, con- 
structed after the same manner, differently, however, from the levee in this 
respect, that they were to bar the approach of the sea, and consequently re- 
quired to be stronger. Their limit of inclination for stiff clay was ten to one, 
and in loose fine sands twenty to one, and that only on the outer slope of the 
dyke. There is less action on a levee of this kind, from rain or from the river, 
when up, a much greater power of resistance in itself, and is the cause of less 
horizontal and greater vertical pressure from the water. The nearer, then, that 
your slopes will approach those used in Holland, without increasing the present 
or first cost of building a levee, will, in repairs, be a considerable annual saving 
to the county. Science would advise a different slope for different earths—for 
instance, sand is lighter than common soil, and consequently requires a greater 
quantity, weight, or bulk to resist water, and the fact of water having a greater 
percolating power over it, is sufficient justification for advising a greater width 
at base. But a uniform slope being that most used, and of greater practica- 
bility to the contractor, is perhaps the best that can be adopted; and as the 
dimensions allowed by the Superior Board of Levee Commissioners, are sufii- 
cient in themselves to resist the pressure of water, I recommend for durability 
and economy’s sake an alteration in the usual slopes; that is, instead of equal 
slopes on both sides of the levee, a slope of one or one and a half to one, the 
standing angle of earth, from the edge of the crown, on the inner side, and five 
or four and a half to one on the river side, preserving thus the dimensions 
allowed by law.” 


H. W. Walter, in the “ Mississippian,” refers to the experience of 
the past year, and asks: 


“Can we levee successfully? Can we save an empire of agricultural wealth? 
No true American asks these questions. The Dutchman, as he strides the dykes 
of Holland, and the Italian, as he wanders on the banks of the Po, would laugh 
at him—laugh at the indomitable, the scheming, the ingenious American. We 
can levee successfully! We have the Chickasaw Bluffs at the north, and the 
Walnut Hills at the south, and but one single stream, the Yazoo, at'the extreme 
south emptying into the Mississippi. We have but one outlet, the Yazoo Pass, 
and the Levee there, the heaviest and highest in the world, has stood the great 
flood. It stood because it was properly and securely built. And so can Ameri- 
can industry and sagacity make the whole to stand. If both sides of the river 
cannot be leveed, then must we protect ourselves, and let our neighbors in Ar- 
kansas suffer. It may be the plank in the shipwreck, and the most favored 
must solely appropriate it. They have a much longer line of bank than we; 
their bank is much lower than ours, and they have numbers of angry rivers 
pouring their floods to the Mississippi. Nature has done almost everything for 
our side, and shame on the man that doubts our ability to do the rest. We can 
and will do it.” 
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In order to show the importance of the subject to the State, and to 
suggest the proper remedy, he continues : 


“Our lands are assessed for taxation every four years, the last two assessments 
having been made in 1853 and 1857. What do they disclose as to the value of 
property in the counties of Tunica, Coahoma, Bolivar, Washington, and Issa- 
quena, the submerged counties on the river bank? Here is the land assessments 
for taxation for those years, viz: 





1853, 1857. 
ee eeseeee $1,015,978 67 $6,465,838 91 
Coahoma........ onede niet 708,551 06 8,344,455 28 
Issaquena wrrriyt Socrzeve 1,766,690 00 4,259,558 00 
RNs 4 058d: chee ee arie iaat 808 ,304 00 1,987,101 25 
LL, 8,498,351 00 7,416,162 08 
| rE $7,762,869 73 $23,473,115 52 


“Giving an increase in the value of lands in these five counties of more than 
fifteen millions of dollars. The State tax on the lands of these counties was in 
1854, $12 697 45, and is for 1858, about $38,424 00. The State tax on personal 
property in 1854, was $8,511 20; this year it is about $21,552 00, representing 
about eighteen millions of personal property. It is thus shown that there is 
over forty millions of property in these five counties, yielding State taxes to 
the amount of sixty Ps. dollars. The alluvial lands in the Mississippi 
bottom, between Walnut Hills, in Warren county, and the Chickasaw Bluffs, 
near Memphis, is estimated by our late State Geologist, at 4,538,880 acres ; 
whilst other Geologists estimate it at a much larger quantity. All this land is 
embraced in the counties above named, and in Sunflower, and parts of Yazoo, 
Carroll, Yalobusha, Tallahatchie, Panola, and De Soto. These lands and the 
personal property on them is worth not less than seventy miilions of dollars, 
and yield a State revenue of not less than one hundred thousand dollars, If 
they can be protected from an overflow within the next ten years, the real and 
personal estate in the valley will not be less than one hundred and fifty millions, 
yielding a State tax of two hundred thousand dollars. Shall we abandon and 
lose this present property, and that which the future promises? If we cannot 
protect ourselves from overflow, these lands will be almost worthless, and the 
slaves on them must find a tillable soil in the West, our hill lands being now 
fully oceupied. It will be a total loss to the State. 

“How are we to be protected? By leveeing. Let us have one Board of 
Levee Commissioners for the river bank. Let the State loan to the Board the 
sixty thousand dollars which the five river counties above named must pay the 
present fiscal year; and also let it loan one hundred thousand dollars of the 
sinking fund. Let this loan be for four or five years. Let the Legislature tax 
all the lands between the Miseissippi and the Yazoo and its tributaries, ten cents 
per acre for the next three years, and pay the same to the Board. The land 
thus to be taxed exceeds 3,500,000 acres, and will yield in three years $1,050,- 
000,000, which, with the State loan, will make over $1,200,000,000, a fund 
amply sufficient to give us levees that will protect us. 1 propose saying a few 
words on each of the above named propositions, but not in the order named.” 


G. W. R. Bayley, of Louisiana, a very experienced engineer, denies 
that levees have any tendency to raise the beds of the rivers, and 
declares that any adequate system of levees would give all the pro- 
tection that is required. We extract: 

“ To show that a river's bed does rise when the water is not confined by levees, 
when it is suffered to overflow its banks, or escape through outlets, I will adduce 
a few, out of a volume of proofs, which I could give did space permit. 

“I will premise with the statement that the existence of dry land implies 
former submergence and deposition of sediment. All alluvial land in Louisiana 
was once submerged, and formed by deposition of sediment, before the era of 
levees. The river ther rose high enough to submerge every superficial foot of 
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its own banks, as well as every acre of the delta alluvion; then it was all out- 
let; that is to say, for every mile in length it had two miles width of outlets, 
and the whole country was one vast sea; yet the water line in the river itself, 
inasmuch as it overflowed many points which have never since been overflowed, 
was higher, much higher, than it has been since the era of levees. The point 
at Algiers, opposite New Orleans, has never been leveed, nor raised artificially, 
nor has it been overflowed within the memory of man, living or dead, of the 
white race. All levees are but the closure of outlets, and we have continued 
to close them for the last one hundred and forty years. Has the effect been an 
elevation of the high water line? No! not an inch; on the contrary, the high 
water line has been depressed. If this is denied, I want not mere assertion, but 
facts, proof, in support of the denial. The water marks of 1828 has never 
since been Sapeadl th lower Louisiana; it was two inches above that of 1849 
(the highest since) at Carrollton, and more than three inches higher than any 
since at Baton Rouge. The high water of 1823 eq :aled that of 1828, while the 
water of 1815 exceeded that of 1828, and yet higher again rose the river in 
1770. The further we go back, the higher we find the high water line, and 
the greater the number of outlets. The river rose higher formerly tlian now, 
because it had outlets, and for no other reason 

“ Says Sir Charles Lyell: ‘The bed of the Nile (which is not leveed, and is 
all outlet) always keeps pace with the general elevation of the soil, and the 
banks of this river, like those of the Mississippi and its tributaries, are much 
higher than the flat land at a distance, so that they are seldom covered during 
the highest inundations. In consequence of the gradual rise of the river's bed, 
the annual flood is constantly spreading over a wider area, and the alluvial soil 
encroaches on the desert, covering to the depth of six or seven feet, the hase of 
temples and statues which the waters never reached three thousand years ago.’ 

“Says Prof. Forshey: ‘The levees of Louisiana may be regarded as in full 
operation for fifty years (prior to 1850) for a distance of one hundred miles 
from Bayou Lafourche down below the city. These levees have an average 
height no greater than those now being erected in the upper portion of the 
State; and the highest water-marks known, whether within the leveed district 
or without are no higher than many points of land; and some of the best river 
plantations present long reaches without levees. The river then has not raised 
its bed, nor reached a point of elevation, in recent years, greater than its level 
when it deposited those high grounds. To maintain levees then, in future we 
shall have to raise them no higher than in the past.’ 

“A river register of actual rise and fall was kept at Vidalia for thirty years, 
(prior to 1850,) twenty-three years by Samuel Davis, and for seven years by 
Prof. Forshey. 

“ Bayou Lafourche has had outlets, and many of them, during every high 
water, for forty years; and its high water line, opposite the outlet, has steadily 
continued to rise with the general elevation of the lands adjoining, and in pro- 
portion to the capacity of the outlets compared with the discharge of the Bayou, 
until its high water surface is from ten to twelve feet above what it was forwerly ; 
while no increase has occurred at its head. 

“‘This year’s rise on Lower Lafourche, was about one foot greater than ever 
before known, (though no greater at Donaldsonville, or its head next the Mis- 
sissippi, than has often occurred before,) and this gradual rise must in the future, 
as in the past, continue so long as the outlets continue. 

“The henbel of a sedimentary river is formed by the abrasive force of ita 
waters, and is exactly adapted to its own emergencies. ‘The greater the chan- 
nel the less the liability to overflow.’ Levees retain water in the river, increase 
the quantity, velocity, capacity of discharge, and channel-making power; 
therefore they cause a deepening of the bed, a reduction of surface, or a dimin- 
ished slope in both. 

“Outlets produce precisely reverse effects, and are therefore destructive, 
dangerous, and useless; the sooner we make a finish of them, and eonclude the 
work so well begun, the better will it be for all concerned. Never was there 
s0 pernicious a theory, or one 80 false, so opposed to all facts, all experience, all 
mathematical induction, all science, all truth, as this ‘Outlet Theory.’ It is a 
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millstone—and ever has been—round the neck of internal improvement, and 
until we are rid of it Louisiana will never become what her position and re- 
sources entitle her to be, the Empire State of the South. That jumble of false 
statements, baseless assumptions, perverted facts, erroneous calculations, and 
fallacious arguments, ‘ Ellett’s Report on the Mississippi river,’ even that, though 
advocating outlets, ended by damning them with faint praise, and reeommend- 
ing ‘reservoirs.’ 

““Why not determine at once—for we must come to that, late though it be— 
to establish a levee system worthy the name; to build good levees; to confine 
the ae to its own channel; to reclaim to the last acre; to yield up 
none 

“Perfect what we have commenced and ’tis done. If it was right—as I con- 
tend that it was and is—to build one levee, to close one outlet, to reclaim one 
acre, then it is also right to complete the system. There should be, and there 
ean be, no middle ground; it is all or nothing. I maintain that we can rely 
with confidence upon good levees, for none but bad ones ever break. In caving 
bends, guard levees should always be maintained. A State levee system is all 
that is needed.” 


Width of the Mississippi River. 
Width of Mississippi River above head of Passes, 94 miles below N. O. 7,500 feet. 
“ “ “ a 


at Wilder’s Bayou, 83 “ ede 
“ “ “ at Fort Jackson, RB oy ee” Ss 
ad " “ at Deer Range, 40 “ " “+2 * 
o “ at MeMasters’, 3 A 4 eee ~ Re 
es “ “at Carrollton, 9 “ above “ . 2350 “ 
“ ns Oe | iin 0.6 onins w040ae ened ees $3,115 “ 
ag “ ** three miles below Bayou Goula......... 1.942 “ 
“ * ae eed at 
* “ wae | 3) SE 2,500 “ 
« a “ mile below Port Hudson,............. 2,067 “ 
ag « ie ix cece cekaie. a8 2,545 “ 
“ “ == = PE 2,243 “ 
“ ss “ 2 “ below mouth of Arkansas........ 8,780 “ 
« a “« 3 “ above re wl. etnesmae 2,810 * 
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ART. VII.—FISH AND FISH-PONDS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


Tuomas W. Woopwarp, of South Carolina, has prepared a report upon the 
subject of Pisciculture, to be submitted to the State Agricultural Society. We 
have received a copy, and regard it one of the most interesting and valuable 
contributions of the day. 


Believing the subject of Pisciculture to be one im which there is 
considerable interest manifested, and regarding it as intimately allied 
to agriculture, I have prevailed upon myself (although unaccustomed 
to handling the gray goose quill) to intrude upon you the following 
report on the above mentioned subject; offering, moreover, as a plea, 
an honest desire to be reckoned among those who are at all times 
willing and anxious to contribute “a mite” for the good of our citizens 
and to public enterprise generally. Nor shall I, as has been the case 
with most writers on this subject, enter into detail upon the fish-ponds 
and discoveries of either Rome, China, or France, as I suppose the 
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ublic are posted ere this. I refer all, however, who meupen not to 
% to a meritorious little work on artificial fish breeding, edited by W. 
H. Fry, in which will be found a very interesting and instructive ac- 
count of the discoveries and experiments of the two illustrious French 
fishermen, Gehin and-Remy; and so I have also seen a work of some 
merit, entitled “Fish Culture,” by Dr. Garlick, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Both of these works are, however, of really little service to us of South 
Carolina, as they treat of fishes but little known or suited to the waters 
of the South. I would, nevertheless, recommend a careful perusal of 
Dr. Garlick’s work, as it treats of American fishes, and in a more 
northern latitude, is, unquestionably, a valuable acquisition. 

I constructed the first fish-pond in Fairfield, (so far as my knowledge 
extends,) early in the springof 1854. This pond, although small, served 
to convince me of the fact that a fish-pond properly constructed and 
judiciously managed, could be made a source of some profit, to say 
nothing of the pleasure and instruction to be derived from it. This 

nd was made by throwing a dirt dam across a small, clear spring 
Seiach, and was capable of holding a head of water about fifteen yards 
wide, four and a half feet in de th, and backing fifty yards, more or 
less. My dam being finished, immediately pees to stock it; 
and not knowing what varieties were most suitable, (never having seen 
a fish-pond,) I placed, indiscriminately, everything in the shape of a 
fish that I was able to lay my hand on—such as cats, “ stonetoaters,” 
red-bellied perch and suckers—all very small, being caught in the 
same branch on which I built my dam, from one-half to one mile below. 
I also procured, from a mill-pond in the neighborhood, six Mormouth 

rch, thirteen or fourteen silvers, and one eel. Those, with my 
ranch fry, (like unfortunate “ John Barleycorn,”) were heaved in there 
to “sink or swim.” I did not observe anything worthy of notice until 
about the last of May, when I discovered that the red-bellies were 
constructing their nests or beds in the shallows around the pond; the 
silvers had already gone through the process, and I found swarms of 
their young floating near the surface. I was unable to see either the 
Mormouth, their beds, or their young, and consequently was in doubt 
whether they had an increase or not. It was not until the latter part 
of August that I was able to gratify my curiosity at the expense of my 
dam, which was carried away in that month by a freshet. I at first 
supposed that I had lost all my fish, but upon examination found that 
quite a supply remained in a hole above the dam. These were taken, 
and the following observation made, viz: That the silvers had in- 
creased most, the Mormouth next, and then the red-bellies and cats. 
I was unable to find any young “stonetoaters,” and did not see any 
young suckers, (although e suckers have bedded since.) 

The number of fish remaining, was estimated by Dr. McCants (a 
neighbor) and myself as follows: Of silver, several thousand; and of 
Mormouth, five or six hundred, (the increase of six fish.) These fish 
were, of course, small, and we had to approximate b essing, 
although we were satisfied that we did not overshoot. This eing so 
much better than I anticipated, I immediately rebuilt my dam, and 
determined to operate on a little grander scale in the following spring, 

5 
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which I did, building a dam which now covers about half an acre of 
land, with water varying from six feet to as many inches in depth. 
This pond was built on the same stream, about one hundred yards 
below the one spoken of first. Having had occular demonstration of 
the uncertainty of human affairs, I determined to ditch around my 
ponds. This I accomplished by taking my ditching compass sueh a 
distance above my pond, that I was enabled to run a ditch (com- 
mencing in the hollow) down the branch, conveying the water that 
ordinarily went down the hollow and into my pond, around, and at 
the same time catching the wash from the hills. I would here im- 
press the importance of this security against the muddy washings of 
the hills, by assuring you that I believe it highly improbable that any 
one can succeed who neglects this matter. If the mud and freshets 
from the hills be not guarded against, you not only run the risk of 
losing your dam, fish, and all, but also, your dam, if not broken, will 
be filled up with mud and sand; moreover, I have demonstrated 
satisfactorily, that trout, bream, and other of our finest fishes, cannot 
thrive in any other than a pure, clear pond. My advice to any one 
desirous of building a dam, would be first to select an advantageous 
situation on some clear branch, fed by at least one pure, never-failing 
spring, as near the head of the hollow as convenient, in order that the 
ditching might be as short as possible. And if it be convenient, first 
to construct the ditches, and let them be tested by a heavy freshet— 
after this the dam should be built. I prefer dirt dams to any other, 
as they are more durable, and if the water be kept from running over, 
there 1s little or no danger of breaking. I would also say that I pre- 
fer a dammed pond to a dug out one. I have tried both—the former 
costs less, and having actual banks and bottom, is better suited to the 
habits of fish ; the latter will do well, however, as has been proved by 
Maj. Lyles, who has bestowed great care and attention on the subject, 
and who is succeeding very well with a pond seventy feet by thirty or 
forty, dug out and dammed around a spring. There are now several 
ponds in the district, all of which seem to give great satisfaction and 
delight to their owners. 

The dam being finished, and provided with a waste way, and the 
mouth of this guarded with a wire sieve, to prevent the escape of the 
fry down the branch, the next care should be to stock it with the 
most suitable fishes. This brings us to still another very important 
point. Without pretending to tes the most suitable, I wil] detail 
my observation and experiments with several varieties common to our 
State, and which answer well in the absence of better. 

I believe the time is not far distant, however, when it will be quite 
a common affair for our farmers to stock their ponds with the eggs or 
fry of the choicest varieties of American and Europeanfishes. Highest 
in my estimation, stands the trout, well known over the State, and 
quite a common fish in all the lower districts. This fish I shall call 

e Carolina trout, to distinguish it from the trout of Dr. Garlick and 
other writers, as it is entirely a different fish, being properly a bass, 
pee whilst the fish of Dr. Garlick belongs to the genus salmon. 

e Carolina trout is an exceeding voracious fish, feeding upon the 
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smaller fishes of almost every variety, and its own young among the 
rest, but from its rapid growth and the excellence of its flesh, as well 
as from its biting qualities, I unhesitatingly place it at the head of 
the list of fishes that have come under my observation. This fish 
should be placed in a pond, the larger the better; the pond having 
been previously well stocked with several varieties of small fishes, 
being particular not to leave out the silver fish. My observations 
with this fish were as follows: In the month of May, 1856, I pro- 
cured some hundreds of the fry of this fish, the largest of which were 
about one and a half inches long, eaught from a pond owned by 
Capt. Houser, of St. Matthew’s Parish, and carried up on a railroad in 
a barrel of water. I was told by the knowing ones that these fish 
would not breed until they were two years old, and I tried to trans- 
port larger fish, but failed, the large fish dying in a very short time 
after being taken from the water. These fry having been deposited 
nearly all safe and sound in my pond, I soon discovered that they 
were “ perfectly at home,” and in a few days I noticed them making 
furious charges on the droves of little silvers, with which the pond 
was. literally thick. It is astonishing to observe the cunning displayed 
by these little creatures whilst in pursuit of their fry, and at how 
early an age we see unmistakable evidence of what the grown fish will 
be. I watched the growth of these fish particularly, and found that they 
exceeded my most sanguine anticipations. 

In the month of May, 1857, (at which time the fish were just one 
year old,) I had specimens of them that exceeded eight inches in 
length. This fish is beautifully adapted to the purposes of artificial 
breeding, as it seeks shallow water for the purpose of depositing its 
eggs, and may be easily caught with properly constructed nets. 1 
have not tried artificial impregnation with it, however, from the fact 
that I believe (it was the common opinion) that it would not propa- 

ate until it had obtained the age of two years; consequently, when 

to my astonishment I found that it was constructing its nests in May 
last) 1 was unprovided with any kind of net wherewith to capture 
them. Nor do I regard artificial propagation as really of much ad- 
vantage in the successful rearing of this fish, as the eggs can be pro- 
cured (naturally impregnated) from the beds with but little difficulty, 
and quantities of the fry may be seen floating over or near the beds. 
These fry may be easily recognized by the black strips extending from 
head to tail on each side of the body, and can be dipped up and 
transferred to a small pond or tank, where they should be kept until 
they have attained size and action sufficient to enable them to elude 
the cannibal jaws of their voracious parents. I distributed among 
my friends (who had constructed ponds) upwards of one hundred and 
fifty of these fish, dipped up with a common tin pan, (used for holding 
milk,) the majority of which are doing finely. 

This fish, yer feeding on the small fish of almost every species, 
seems, nevertheless, to pursue the silver fish more eagerly than any 
other; in fact, I believe that this vexatious little fish was created 
especially for the trout to prey upon, And although it robs the beds 
of almost every fish, {not excepting the trout,) I regard them as in- 
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dispensable in a pond, for they are most unquestionably the most 
hc of any of the fresh water fish with which I am acquainted; 

ence they may be considered a never-failing source of food for other 
fishes. I have prepared a tolerably fair specimen of “ sardines” from 
these little fishes, but I regard them as solely valuable as a food for 
the large fish. The Carolina trout can be made to weigh from two 
and a half to ten or twelve pounds in our State, and I saw one in 
Florida which was said to weigh eighteen pounds. I doubt the policy, 
however, of making them exceed two or three pounds in a ‘V : 
they are large enough for any purpose at this weight, and if kept 
longer might become expensive. 

My experience places the Mormouth perch next to the trout. This 
fish is too well known to need a description here; it is one of our 
most hardy fishes, and preferring sluggish water to oe is thus 
by nature peculiarly adapted to the ponds. This fish, like the trout, 
is a bold biter, and furnishes delightful sport to the angler; it may be 
caught with either the minnow, worm, a piece of raw meat, or almost 
anything else in the shape of eatables. It is endowed with great ra- 
pidity of growth and very high powers of reproduction. My first 
start in the culture of this fish, was made with six fishes, (as has been 
said before,) and I now reckon them by the thousand. This fish beds 
in the early part of the spring, with me, and repair to shallow water 
for the purpose, where their movements may be watched from a dis- 
tance of one yard or even less, (as they are very tame at this particu- 
lar time,) and are with difficulty kept from their beds, swimming back 
almost immediately after being driven away. I have caught indi- 
viduals of this species (whilst guarding their eggs) three different 
times, and after being thrown back each time, they would swim im- 
mediately back to their beds as though nothing had happened. The 
Mormouth, in bedding, selects a retired spot, surrounded by grass or 
bushes, where it works out, with its tail, a small basin, wherein it de- 
posites, preferring to have small roots in the bed to which the eg 
stick. 1 have frequently taken up a small stick or root perfectly 
stacked with the small white eggs of this fish; these eggs I have 
taken home and hatched in glass vessels of water in from four to six 
or eight days. I have kept more than a thousand of the fry of these 
fishes, in a glass box eighteen inches by nine, for more than one week, 
which had been hatched from eggs procured in this way from the 
beds. Ihave specimens of this fish, weighing from nine to twelve 
ounces, and I am satisfied that they will, under proper management, 
grow still larger as they grow older. I would advise that the eg 
be procured from the beds, naturally impregnated, and that they 
placed in tanks or small ponds, and there hatched and fed until they 
are of size and age sufficient to be trusted in the large pond with the 
“big fish.” It is also necessary for the rapid growth of this fish, 
that it be supplied with smaller fishes for food, and none answer better 
than the silver fish. The Mormouth (unlike the trout) can be trans- 
ferred to a considerable distance, and of any size, by not overcrowding 
the vessel, and by renewing the water occasionally. 

Next, in my estimation, stands, the red-bellied perch. It is the most 
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interesting of all the fishes that have come under my observation, and 
is one of the most beautiful of the finny tribe; while from the same 
time, from its peculiar habits of selecting very shallow and sandy 
bottoms for the purpose of bedding, its habits can be better studied 
than the habits of almost any other fish. I have bestowed great 
attention upon the study of the peculiarities of this fish. And did 
I not think that a fish-pond would pay gastronomically, I could not 
be induced to deprive myself of the pleasure and pastime derived 
from one well stocked with this fish. About the first of June, they 
commence the operations of bedding, as follows: The male selects a 
suitable location for the bed, preferring not more than a foot of water 
with a sandy bottom, entirely free from sticks or trash of any kind. 
The bed is then constructed thus: The fish having placed themselves 
immediately over the chosen spot, it places its tail fin near the bottom, 
and standing nearly erect, its tail it violently put in motion in the same 
manner as when swimming very fast; the propelling tendency of the 
tail fin is resisted by the backward movement of the pectoral and other 
fins. And hence the fish standing still, a current is produced by the 
tail which stirs up and floats out all the mud or dirt, leaving nothing 
but pure, coarse sand. It is astonishing how beautifully the beds are 
made, and how particular the fish is to carry out the least particle of 
foreign matter that may get into it. The bed is frequently one yard 
in diameter; but a few days elapse ere the bed is finished, and then 
commences the depositing or laying. And I will here state that I am 
satisfied that one male occupies each bed during the entire season of 
bedding; and that different females approach the same beds for the 
purpose of depositing, and that each female deposits several times 
during one season, for they have (for the last two years) bedded in- 
cessantly from about the first of June to the last of August. The pro- 
cess of bedding proceeds thus: The female, heavy with eggs, swims 
into the bed where the male is always stationed, and he having placed 
himself by her side, they swim around the bed together—she depositing 
eggs and he the milt. As soon as the programme has been gone 
through with, the female swims back to deep water, leaving the male 
to guard the nest and eggs, which he does, darting furiously at any fish 
that dares to approach, and I have had them to strike my hand whilst 
I was in the act of removing eggs from their beds. The eggs of this 
fish in the process of hatching (with the aid of the microscope) illus- 
trate, most beautifully, some of the leading facts of embryology, and 
for some time before and after the fish leaves the outer circle or shell, 
the blood can be distinctly seen in its passage to and from, (the heart,) 
demonstrating most conclusively the circulation of fishes, as well as of 
other animals. These eggs can be procured in any quantity and trans- 
sea to a considerable distance. They hatch in from six to eight 
ays. 

n addition to the above, there are several other fishes that are well 
adapted to the purposes of the pond, and I have no doubt but that the 
bream is as much so as any other. They are an exceedingly tender 
fish, however, and require very pure, fresh water to thrive in. My 
experience with it is very limited, from the fact that I was unable to 
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transport any of them alive—they almost invariably died on the way, 
and in one instance after they were placed inmy pond. I have, how- 
ever, placed the eggs (taken from beds in St. Matthews) in my pond, 
and I have no doubt but that they hatched. I expect to get up some 
as soon as the weather gets colder, and I have no doubt that I shall 
succeed admirably with them. They bed in still water, but are much 
more shy than any other of the perch family. I might pursue the 
— further, but not wishing to put your patience to the test, I 
shall lay aside my goose quill for the present. 

I neglected to state my manner of feeding which is as follows: 
During the spring and summer my fish are fed with all the chickens, 
(large or small,) ducks, or turkies, that die in the poultry yard. They 
are picked and chopped up fine by the little negroes, who are en- 
couraged to be always on the lookout. The liver of any animal, boiled 
and run through a sausage-cutter, is a most excellent food for the fry 
(and so is the flesh also.) Most fishes are very fond of bread—either 
wheat or corn—hominy, or even raw meal; in fact, it is difficult to 
find anything that may not be turned to account in this way. I have 
used one of “ Gilbert’s Patent Fly Traps,” to some advantage, as almost 
all fishes are very fond of anything in the shape of a fly. 
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SHIP ISLAND HARBOR—-WHAT NEW ORLEANS LOSES BY DEPENDING ON THE CHANNEIS 
OF THE MISSISSIPPI, ETC. 


A cut not more than half a dozen miles through an alluvial soil, will connect 
Ship Island Harbor with the Mississippi river, and at a cost not exceeding half 
a million of dollars, a channel ean be made for large-sized steamboats, naviga- 
ble at all seasons of the year from the harbor into the river. In other words, @ 
canal, a few miles long, is all that is needed to unite the waters of the West- 
South with those of the East-South—the Mississippi Sound with the Mississippi 
river. A canal, not more than twenty miles in length, would connect 
harbor with the river by passing through Canal street, as was the original in- 
tention of the early founders of the city. Such a canal as a uygienic measure, 
would be worth the cost of its construction. §. M. Fox, Esq., Civil Engineer, 
in his Report made not long since, estimates that such a canal can be construct- 
ed to admit ships to pass all the way from the harbor through the centre of 
New Orleans into the river, of a size and tonnage fully equal to any of those 
which ean be got into the river through the passes at the Balize—and that 
such a canal can be made for the principal of the sum, of whieh the money 
annually appropriated by Congress for aondaies the bars at the passes is the 
interest. One year’s tribute, evied by the tow-boats and Balize pilots on 
southern commerce, would come near making such a canal. I have ascertained 
from the authentic records of the Custom-House that the tribute money annual- 
y paid to the pilots and tow-boat companies, is about two million of dollars. 
Ship Island harbor is at least fifty miles nearer New Orleans than the Balize. 
There is no harbor at all or any safe roadstead at the latter place, and the 
nevigation is so difficult and dangerous as to require experience pilots on every 
ses vessel that approaches it. No pilots or tow-boats are needed to conduct 
vessels into Ship Island harbor. It is, moreover, well protected against storms 
by Ship and Cat Islands, Cat Island Spit, Sand Keys, and Isle a Pitre. Under 
the French and Spanish government that harbor was the depot of all the com- 
merce of the country. It was then connected by two natural canals with the 
Mississippi river—one leading out of the river above and the other between 
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New Orleans, readily admitting lighters, boats and schooners to 

and re-pass from one to the other. e two wings of the South continued to 
be thus united until the invasion in 1814, when the natural aqueducts were 
wisely closed to prevent the enemy, whose ships of war were anchored in that 
harbor, from gaining the Mississippi river. From that day to this, the two 
wings of the South have been eut off from each other, and the trade rendered 
so expensive, by the tribute exacted for land carriage, as to force each wing to 
trade with the Korth instead of its fellow ving 

Common justice demands that the Federal Government, which closed the 
water lines, uniting the East and West-South together, and the Mississippi 
Sound with the Mississippi river, should open them again. If that were done 
and the proposed Railroad constructed, many agricultural and other products, 
which have little or no value in interior Mississippi, would immediately rise 
into commercial importance; such as fire-wood for steamboats and sugar boil- 
ing; bricks and lumber for building; poultry, fruits and vegetables, particular- 
ly the yam and red potato—a most valuable esculent, superabundant and pro- 
lifie in interior Mississippi, which alone could support an army of half a mil- 
lion fighting men and their horses; as it is both wholesome and nutritio 
-very palatable and greedily eaten by horses, cattle, and hogs. When sisal 
from the slips of slips, or the buds of buds, it will keep, without much care, for 
® year or more, and would bear transportation to distant markets. It is almost 
unknown in commerce, being a vegetable exclusively Southern. It supported 
Marion and his little army during the Revolutionary war. The inhabitants of 
the territory, on which it grows, are unconquerable. It is the king of the in- 
terior, and not cotton. But interior Mississippi would not be the only gainer 
by a railroad to Ship Island harbor, and the union of that harbor by water 
lines with the Mississippi river. The steamboats on the river, the sugar plant- 
ers on the coast, the builders and mechanics in New Orleans, and the citizens 
generally, could be supplied with most of the essential articles, they so much 
need, at half the prices they now have to pay. 

Mississippi and the States on the Gulf are not the only parties interested in 
re-opening Ship Island harbor to commerce. All the States and territories on 
the great father of waters are more or less interested, as science, which speaks 
with no forked tongue, will, if consulted, prove to them. The startling scien- 
tific truth, that the Mississippi river has no mouth, properly so called, never can 
have a mouth, and all the revenue of the United States can never make a mouth 
for it, must hereafter be looked full in the face by our legislators. There is no 
truth that science has more clearly demonstrated. The lower stem of the 
Mississippi river is a hundred feet deep; but at the ever shifting points of ite 
three main outlets or a where its water meets the sea-water, instead of 
flowing into the Gulf by three mouths, it throws up three walls between its 
own water and the sea-water, each upwards of eighty feet high, and several 
miles in length and breadth. Over the crests of these walls it discharges its 
water, or rather, through crevasses, made in them. The crevasses, in the tops of 
these huge mud-banks, can be deepened some three or four feet by constant 
dredging and piling; but the impression made by excavating or dragging away 
the soft mud, not only speedily closes up again as if made in a bed of quick- 
silver, but is continually being effaced by the deposits of the ever turbid stream. 
Consequently none but ships of light tonnage can ever be got over the bars 
into the Mississippi river. It is alla delusion that these mud walls in the 
passes stand across the natural channel of commerce. The river is a natural 
channel of commerce until it passes New Orleans and approaches the sea; but 
there it doffs the character of a commercial bearer and turns filibuster, and 
goes forth to enlarge the area of freedom by making and annexing more terri- 
tory. The pyramids it builds in the sea, in its land making function, are no 
more in the natural channels of commerce than any other swamp land. 

The natural channels of commerce led out from the river, one above and the 
other below New Orleans—one passing through Lake Pontchartrain and the 
other through Lake Borgne, and both uniting a Ship Island harbor. That har- 
bor, in the true sense and meaning of commercial geography, is the mouth of 
the channel of the great river which drains the central valley of North America, 
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and is the only natural outlet and inlet to its i trade. Except in a com- 
mercial sense, the Mississippi river has no mouth. e natural channels uniting 
the river with Ship Island harbor, its commercial mouth, were closed during 
the invasion. The closure was intended to be only temporary and to continue 
no longer than the war. On the return of peace, however, the Government, 
forgetting its duty to the very locality which had covered its arms with im- 
perishable glory, and blind to the commercial interest of the South and West, 
neglected to re-open them. This negligence was seized on by the capitalists of 
Massachusetts to en in one of those money-making enterprises at other 
ple’s expense, which, for ingenuity, boldness and success, has no parallel in 
istory. Blue lights had scarcely ceased to burn in the Northeast, (when, as 
if to atone for the aid and comfort it rendered the enemy during the war, and 
for the reason of the Hartford convention) it undertook to render aid and com- 
fort to the commerce of the great West and South. Swams of pilot boats ap- 
peared in the Gulf of Mexico to conduct ships to and through those intricate 
groups of mids off the Balize called the Passes. There they were grappled 
by powe steam tugs, dragged through crevasses and up the river to the 
levee in front of New Orleans, giving the Crescent city a splendid appearance. 
The inhabitants, having never seen, anterior to that time, anything but flat- 
boats, barges, small schooners and a few steamboats in the river in front of the 
eity, threw up their caps and bowed the knee to the Northeast divinity, the 
paper dollar, which had worked the miracle, unconscious then, as now, that it 
was to Baal. They turned their admiring gaze from the magnificent panorama 
of ships of all nations lying in the river discharging their cargoes on the levee, to 
the rear of the city, and were astonished at seeing a railroad across a deep morass, 
running out some distance into Lake Pontchartrain, and to the delight of the 
French population, with bathing houses on each side of it. They looked abroad 
in the city and found it filled, with what to their eyes appeared to be white 
negroes, as they were engaged in all manner of negro work and menial employ- 
ments, which they had never seen performed w 4 any other class of people than 
negroes and mulattoes. Every northern man had a house full of them. They 
soon proved themselves not to be ne however, because they could not 
endure labor in the sun, but generated yellow fever, died, and gave the city a 
bad name. Yet their northern masters kept them at work, loading and unload- 
ing their ships, and at other species of labor terribly fatal, even death to them, 
instead of buying black negroes to do such work, and save such waste of hu- 
man life, 

The merchants in the foreign trade, shook their heads at such small craft as 
the tow-boats succeeded in dragging over the bars; because it took half a 
dozen of those little ships, so heavily taxed for towage and pilotage, to carry 
out or vane be as large a cargo as a single one of those vessels that used to 
anchor in Ship Island harbor. But they were comforted in their losses from 
importing and exporting in such heavily taxed small vessels, by being told 
that the issippi river was one andeed feet deep, and that the largest class 
of ships would be brought up the river as soon as Congress succeeded in clear- 
ing out the obstructions at its mouth. In the meanwhile the Custom-House 
was removed from the Bayou St. John’s of Lake Pontchartrain to the river side 
of the city. The money expended annually by the Federal Government for a 
long series of years for dredging at the mud deposits in the passes, has been 
—- worse than wasted, as it has spread and kept up the delusion that these 
mud deposits were athwart the channels of commerce ; hiding the truth that 
they were lands undergoing the process of annexation, and ought not to be dis- 
turbed with Pauldings. Anterior to this, the merchants engaged in the domestic 
trade between the two wings of the South, were about to open the closed ac- 
queduets connecting the river with the Mississippi Sound and Mobile Bay, 
when lines of steamers appeared at the lake terminus of the Pontchartrain 
railroad ready to transport, at a rapid rate, any merchandize they wanted to 
tend East or bring West. They were assured that it would be much better for 
sheir interest for the outgoing and return cargoes to pass through the city on 
the drays and railroad, than to be carried arownd the city on these crooked 
bayous that had been closed. Lulled by superficial arguments and plausible 
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words, they went to sleep, leaving the natural water-lines of their commerce 
closed. ‘A Lover” in French, and “To Ler” in English, was soon written 
on the doors of nearly all those houses engaged in the domestic West India 
trade—and there the writing remains to the present day, the entire lower por- 
tion of the city, engaged in the domestic West India trade, has been ever since 
going to rack and ruin. The merchants in the European foreign trade have 
saved themselves by a the expenses of shipping in small, heavily taxed, 
vessels, off of their own shoulders upon the backs of the cotton planters. The 
have almost ceased to import heavy articles except as ballast from abro 
The ships, except with the required ballast, come in empty for cotton, and on 
the cotton planter the burden falls, ballast and all. He is charged more than 
double what he would have to pay if his cotton were exported in larger vessels. 
No ship that comes to the port of New Orleans can as much cotton as a 
common-sized river steamboat if it were not re-pr . The re-pressing is 
charged to the planter. It is an extra charge levied on him to make his cotton 
fit the ship instead of having ships large enough to fit the cotton. The key to 
the loss of the domestic trade is the double portage across the isthmus between 
New Orleans and Lake Pontchartrain. Some facts are stranger than fiction. 
I am assured by the leading partner in the Cotton Commission House of Messrs. 
W. A. Gordon & Castillo, that he actually paid twelve dollars drayage on a lot 
of merchandize, in transitu through New Orleans, which was landed on the 
levee in front of the city, for its transportation to the Pontchartrain Railroad 

t, and then had the railroad charges to pay besides ; the entire charges on 
it from Philadelphia being only siz dollars. This fact, if it stood alone, proves 
how fallacious are all those arguments which had led the people of the South- 
west to accept the new channels of trade the North Eastern capitalists have 
opened for them as substitutes for the old channels which Nature gave them. 
It was the capitalists of Boston who fabricated and spread the net at the Balize. 
By driving commerce through it they are enabled to pocket two millions of 
dollars annually. The Balize is not only one hundred miles out of the natural 
channel of commerce, but what is still worse, the ships brought that way, are, 
from their small size, entirely unfit to be the carriers of the heavy products of 
the Mississippi valley on long voyages to foreign ports; and being heavily 
taxed for towage and pilotage, are driven southern commerce up the river and 
across to the Atlantic cities. How much tribute is extorted from the domestic 
trade in its transit across the tongue of land behind New Orleans, I have been 
unable to ascertain. It would have been immense if the trade itself had not 
been nearly destroyed by the exorbitant charges for drayage and transporta- 
tion. It cost $270 drayage on another lot of merchandize landed on the levee 
in the city to get it to the railroad; the freight all the way from Philadelphia 
on the same lot, being $210. The United States Government pays one dollar a 
ton drayage on brick and granite blocks from the river to the railroad depot, 
forfa port it is building on Lake Borgne, and three dollars a ton railroad charge 
to the port. How much the people of Mississippi suffer from the closure of the 
pases canals, uniting the river with the Mississippi Sound, let the facts you 
mention, gentlemen, of their sending lumber out of that Sound to England, 
France, and Australia, to find a market, tell—when informed by the lumber 
merchants here that there was a better market for it a few miles off in the 
Mississippi river. So ere was the demand last year for lumber del'vered in 
the Mississippi river, that large quantities of it was shipped north es high as 
St. Louis. Yet there was no way to get the lumber out of the Sound into the 
river; the natural water lines connecting them being closed. 

Among the New Orleans merchants, however, there was one, who would not 
bow the knee,to Baal, and would not relinquish, without a struggle, the natural 
channels of trade for the artificial ones opened by the northeastern capitalists. 
That merchant was the late Alexander Gordon. His quick mereantile eye saw, 
at a glance, that the ships which looked so prettily strung along the levee in 
front of the city, would never do to be the carriers of the vast commerce of the 
Mississippi valley. They were too small—they would ruin it. Ex-President 
Tyler has lately demonstrated that the adoption of small vessels as carriers, 
have driven, and are daily driving, foreign commerce from the South to the 
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North. Small vessels are only suitable for short voyages, in shallow water. 
They are slower sailers than large vessels, and in long voyages, in deep water, 
cannot compete with vessels of heavy tonnage. Hones, he advised the re- 
opening the deep harbor in Hampton Roads, and the substitution of mammoth 
vessels for the smaller ones. The facts he adduced in favor of re-opening that 
harbor, will apply, with — if not greater force, to the re-opening of the deep 
harbor in Mississippi Sound. It was the late Alexander Gordon, who first con- 
ceived the idea of restoring that habor to commerce, by running a railroad to 
it. He intended approaching the harbor on its western side, by terminating 
the road at Isle a Pitre. You propose, gentlemen, to terminate your road en 
its northern side, at Mississippi city, connecting it with the interior country. 
He proposed connecting it with New Orleans, Not only unaided and alone, 
but thwarted, ridiculed and obstructed in every possible manner by the power- 
ful interests which had driven commerce out of its natural channels, he actually 
completed, out of his own capital, a good portion of the road. But so blind 
were the city authorities, and so fascinated were the people of New Orleans, 
then as now, at the beauty of little ships, barques and schooners, lining the 
levee for miles in front of the city, that they took sides with the agents and 
employees of the northern capitalists in opposing a project which, if carried 
out, would have swept the levee of that small sea-craft engaged in foreign com- 
merce, and substituted for it vessels of the largest class in Ship Island harbor, 
carrying from ten to twenty thousand bales of cotton, at the fourth of the rates 
now charged, and all the products of the great West at like cheap rates; mak- 
ing New Orleans indeed the emporium of the foreign commerce of the Missis- 
aippi valley, instead of destroying and driving that commerce into northern 
channels, as the smaller, heavily taxed little ships, brigs, sloops and schooners, 
at the levee were doing and are still doing. 

He was not even permitted to bring his railroad up into the city, or to unite 
it with the Pontchartrain, Carroliton or Lafayette railroads, or to take it to the 
river, but was forced to locate its New Orleans terminus seven squares back 
from the river, where every article of merchandize, brought on it or carried to 
it, would he subjected to heavy charges for drayage. ._The road being thus 
made to leave the city at a point which might be called nowhere, it actually 
reached an uninhabited part of Lake Borgne, which might also be said to be 
nowhere, when Gordon died after having spent nearly half a million of dollars 
in its construction. Even some of the large sugar planters on the line of the 
road were influenced to become an annoyance, instead of a benefit to it. 
Although it reached deeper water on Lake Borgne than that of Lake Pont 
chartrain, and offered a shorter route and better navigation to Mobile than the 
route by the Rigolets, it was not — as the mail route, or patronized by 
the steamboats plying to and from Mobile. It is strictly a Southern enterprise, 
and that accounts for the cape it has had to encounter. Notwithstanding 
all these disadvantages, and a great deal of mismanagement by those who have 
had the control of it, the road, twenty-seven miles in length, has been in ope- 
ration without intermission, for more than ten years, a is still in operation, 
clearing its expenses, and a little over. It is important, gentlemen, for the 
people of Mississippi to know what has sustained it during that long period, in 
the face of so much opposition. The secret is, that a small portion of the line 
of road traverses a neighborhood inhabited by poor people, principally en aged 
in raising yam potatoes. They su the road, and have kept it up all this 
time. The country through which the line of your proposed road would run 
is a better region for the cultivation of the yam potato, and much better for 
small farming, fruit orchards, mechanic arts and handicraft employments, than 
the one just mentioned. Hence would be better paying stock, than if it actually 
traversed an alluvial soil covered with large cotton and sugar plantations, 

Building that road, gare the harbor so long locked up, and uniting it 
with the river by canals, would unite the South and West, and make them one 
in interest, one in sentiment, one in power, and one in destiny. If it had the 
effect, as it propably would have, of causing a city to grow up onthe sea-shore 
of Mississippi, every one must see that it would be better for the Southern 
States in general, and for New Orleans and Mobile in particular, for a city to 
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be'built midway between them by the commerce of the great West, than for 
that commerce to continue to flow as it now does, to the northeast, building 
up gréat cities for the abolitionists. The magnitude of the commerce of the 

issippi valley is so vast, that New Orleans and Mobile would increase at a 
more rapid rate than they have ever done, even if a city should spring Up 
between them as large as New York. But what ought to quiet the minds of 
their citizens and win them over to ex-President Tyler’s policy of —- 
mammoth ships as carriers, is the fact that New Orleans and Mobile were chosen 
as the most favorable sites for commercial emporiums by the original settlers, 
when mammoth ships were the carriers of Southern 4 and exports, when 
Ship Island harbor was open to commerce, and when it was united by inland 
natural canals with the Mississippi river. Restoring that harbor to commeree, 
and re-uniting it to the river by canals, would certainly not make them less 
favorable locations now, than they were then, although it must be admitted that 
the construction of the pro railroad would create a third favorable site 
for a city—perhaps a second Venice would rise out of the sea between the deep- 
water of the harbor and the shore. 
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1.—RESPECTIVE PROGRESS OF FREE AND SLAVE COMMUNITIES. 


Tue recent triumph in Missouri, of the Southern or slaveholding party over 
the enemies of the South, who have been for some time seeking to gain possession 
of the councils of that State, has given universal satisfaction among us. To 
this victory no one contributed more earnestly than our former fellow-citizen, 
Thomas C. Reynolds. His address to the people of Missouri upon the slavery 
question, is an unanswerable and powerful refutation of the specious argument 
of the emancipationists. We are obliged to him for a copy, and perceive, with 
pleasure, the aid he was enabled to derive from our Compendium of the National 
Census. A short extract is all that we can give from the address: 


“We have seen that instances of extraordinary growth and prosperity have 
been as frequent, (indeed more so,) in slaveholding than in non-slaveholding coun- 
tries, and if the preponderance of evidence is to settle the question, it would be 
decided in favor of the slaveholding. But an extended examination of the 
multitudinous causes which affect the growth or decline of communities, will 
tend to show that the changes which our opponents are fond of attributing to 
the influence of African slavery, are due to totally different causes. The great 
slaveholding colonies, from 1701 to 1790, grew in wealth and population (white 
as well as black) much more rapidly than those north of Maryland; not because 
they had a larger number of slaves, but because the foreign commerce of the 
country was in their hands. They furnished the exports and received the im- 
ports of the colonies. Commerce cast upon them its golden showers, and labor, 
as well as capital, avoided theless favored shores of New England and New 
York. A ship from Europe, in our colonial times, steered for the West Indies 
in order to reach New York, after passing by Charleston. Dr. Franklin pointed 
out the route to the north of the Gulf Stream, by which a ship bound for 
Charleston passes almost in sight of New York. It was the shortest and best. 
The commerce of the country changed from the South to the North, and the 
golden fruits of commercial prosperity followed in the train. The present 
growth of the Northern Atlantic States is not all their own—it is the growth of 
the whole country, as exhibited in ite great commercial centres. Pass from those 
centres, and compare the slaveholding and non-slaveholding sections of that 
portion of the country least tattneneed 4 the European trade—the Mississippi 
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Valley. The North and the South are even in the race, and if the North has 
been pong: gaining a little, it is sufficiently accounted for by the influeace of 
that same European commerce. In colonial times the immigrant of slender 
means was landed in a southern port—now in a northern. In either case un- 
able to remove far from his landing place, he swelled the population of the 
shores he first oye 7 This circumstance alone would es seventy years o— 
greatly in favor of the section which our foreign commerce, an 
Sqneliy so, whether that section be davebelding or not. 

“The streams of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania emigration, 
compressed between the Ohio and the Lakes, have flowed, rapid and deep, over 
the northwest. The equally capacious streams of Virginia and Carolina colo- 
nization, have spread out over a ager space, more evenly, steadily, and more 
healthfully. Fewer large fortunes have been made by speculators, but the 
laborer has always had remunerating wages. 

“Subject to the influence of man’s almost innumerable motives—the love to 
be near to his birthplace, the want of means to take Jong journeys from that 
Ps we home, the desire to join kinsmen and friends, disinclination to try a 
different climate and different soil—each stream of American emigration has 
followed mainly along the parallels of latitude of its Atlantic home. The pres- 
ence of the negro has not kept the Illinoisan from Missouri; the exclusion of 
slaves has not excluded the Kentuckian from Illinois. Goodness and cheapness 
of land, congeniality of climate, and facility of approach have been the main 
guides of the emigrant in search of a new home. tt will be so in the future. 

“‘Missouri fronts two of the greatest streams of emigration, the Pennsyl- 
vanian and Virginian, The New York and New England streams having flowed 
around the lakes through Northern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, are now spread- 
ing out over Iowa and the territory north and west of that State. No efforts 
of ours can turn into the Missouri the main volume of those waters. If every 
negro. were banished from Missouri to-morrow, our State would be no more 
attractive to the mass of the natives of New York and New England, than 
southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have been. They would seek a more con- 
= clime to the north of us. Even if we should turn the stream, we might 

speedily overwhelmed in the waters, (unless we also turned our natural 
affluents of the Pennsylvanian and Virginian streams away from us.) Our 
present laboring population —_— be cursed, as that of Europe, with ruthless 
and unwholesome competition, leading to low wages and hopeless pauperism. ~ 

“Maturely considered, the abolition of negro slavery in Missouri can only 
produce harm, and in all probability drive off instead of attracting immigration. 
As Col. Benton has wisely rensathad, all capital istimid. It is also sympathetic. 
When Louis Napoleon proposed tointerfere with the property of a few hospitals, 
the entire capital of France took alarm. 

“ About the close of our revolution slavery was abolished in Massachusetts ; 
not by a convention of the people, or by the legislature, but by the arbitra 
dictum of a Judge, interpreting abstract propositions in a Bill of Rights. Capi- 
tal often keeps silent while it thinks. Maseebunette remained for thirty years 
in lethargy, while New York was advancing with giant strides. Capital and 
enterprise silently preferred a State where abstract principles could not destroy 
vested rights. We know that tampering with the rights of property, even by 
threats to abolish it or curtail its rights, in the future, will drive it away. We 
have no clear assurance that such tampering will bring any other capital to 
replace it, for the importation of Kansas shriekers and Greeleyites, the only 
elass which our institutions now keep away, will not bring the capitalist amon 
us, whether it be the moneyed man, or the law-abiding laborer whose capita 
is in his skill and industry. 

“To say the best of it, the project is one of very questionable wisdom, whether 
it is to be carried out by legislative action, or by arraying against the slave- 
holding class the feelings, prejudices, and perhaps negro stealing propensities, 
of a rampant Abolition immigration, forced into the State, in order to lower the 
a wages, and either frighten the slave-owner out of our midst, or 
induce him to sell his negroes off to the South and employ ‘cheaper’ labor in 
their stead. Our present condition is a flourishing one; if there are disadvan- 
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tages incident to it, let us follow the advice of the wisest of poets, and rather 
bear the evils than we have than fly to others that we know not of. Com- 
merece, and commerce almost alone, once raised the South above the North, and 
afterwards the North above the South ; let us cease to agitate the slavery ques 
tion, prepare to grasp the sceptre of the overland commerce which is soon to 
unite the Atlantic with the Pacific. It will bring all the wealth and population 
we could wish, without our freeing a single African, or endangering the — 
or diminishing the sense of security of a single slaveholder in our land. 

National Democracy welcomes with open arms every law-abiding man, to whom 
our immense resources offer the chance of bettering his own fortunes, without 
impairing that of those already with us and having a prior right to our regards. 
But if the arrogant and fanatical freedom-shriekers of the North, and the law- 
less Red Republicans of Europe have conspired together to ‘overrun our State, 
and exact as the price of their presence, the ruin of an institution which is in- 
terwoven with every fibre of our body polite, I feel assured that a vast ma- 
jority of Missouri’s citizens will wish them a hearty good-speed to some other 
and than our own.” 


2.—THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Tue people of Jamaica are now inviting immigration of free negroes from 
the United States to that colony. At a meeting held in Kingston, a gentleman, 
who had visited this country in 1840, spoke very highly of the character and 
capacity of the free negroes he saw at the South; but those he metin New 
York did not impress him favorably at all. Neither their habits of industry 
nor their morals were such as he desired to see. But he said he found it no 
easy matter to set on foot an emigration to Jamaica, for the Abolitionists op- 
posed his project on the one hand, and the friends of African colonization on the 
other. 

Even the New York Courier and Enquirer, the organ of the Black Republi- 
cans of that section, is forced to concede what has always been contended by us, 
that emancipation in the British West Indies has proved a hideous failure. In 
its issue of the first of August last, it says: 


“So far as regards the material interests of Jamaica, the fact is unquestionable, 
that since the emancipation, Pome has been followed by adversity. This 
leadin i is settled beyond all dispute by figures which cannot lie. It is on 
seemed that two hundred and thirty-one sugar estates have been een 
besides two hundred and forty-three coffee plantations, and one bundred an 
thirty-two grass-pens. The paper circulation, which amounted to £258,816 in 
1844, had dwindled to £70,000 in 1854. The average — of sugar to the 
United Kingdom from Jamaica from 1831 to 1834, before the enactment of the 
Emancipation Bill, was sixty-seven thousand one hundred and seventy-six tons ; 
from 1835 to 1838, after the passage of that measure and the adoption of the 
apprentice system, the average exports were fifty-two thousand tons; from 18389 
to 1842, the three years after the entire emancipation took effect, the average 
export amounted to thirty-two thousand three hundred and sixty-six tons. "The 
amount has not since increased, and the great bulk of the sugar now imported 
into England is grown on the slave islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. The other 
great staples have experienced a similar reduction. 

“ The emancipated slaves, as a body, will not work on the plantations, nor will 
their children. They have retreated to the immense tracts of uncultivated 
mountain and other waste lands, where, enabled by the prolific richness of the 
soil, at little trouble, and, in most instances, at no expense further than a few 
hours labor in each week, they raise ample provisions for their own simple re- 
quirements, without the irksome necessity of earning a subsistence by laboring 
on a plantation. The negro, having enough for his semi-barbarous wants on 
his provision ground, ana animated by the caprices of all savages, will work 
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when he pleases, is indolent and insubordinate when he does work—treating 
his empioyer as the agg Swern by his labors—and perhaps leaves his work 
at a most critical time. e number of these squatters, each with some three 
acres of Jand, amounts now probably to a third of the whole population of the 
Island. This draft from the old stock of laborers, joined to the great number 
who have taken to the comparatively easy life of house servants or to the petty 
trading in the town, has left but a mere handful of steady and willing plantation 
laborers. Now, itis impossible for the Abolitionists to ef that this deficiency 
of labor is a consequence of the abolition of forced labor. e abolition of slavery 
has practically been the abolition of industry. It necessarily operated in that 
way. Social theorists have recognized but three classes of incentives to industrious 
exertion—the lash of slavery, the pious good will of co-operation, and the 
moral spur of competition for subsistence and civilized comforts. Well, the 
first of these was brought to an end by the emancipation act; the second exists 
only in the brains of Fourierite visionaries; and the third has no place in a 
country, like Jamaica, where subsistence may be gained without making an 
effort, and the wants of civilization are unfelt.” 


3.—THE CAPTURED AFRICANS AT CHARLESTON. 


Ir is now understood that the Government will transport these people to 
the coast of Africa, under the auspices of the Colonization Society. If what 
has been recently said of Liberia, however, prove to be true—and the evidences 
are rather strong—the unfortunate savages may, before long, expect to be 
treated to a third voyage across the ocean! 

For the interest and advantage of the captives themselves, it had been doubt- 
lees better to apprentice them to the low county planters of Carolina, where 
civilization, physical and moral comforts would have been soon substituted for 
barbarism. But this would not have suited the philanthropy of the age, nor, 
perhaps, its laws, nor the spirit of Christendom, ete.! 

In the following letter, published in the Charleston Mercury, will be found a 
touching picture of what the Slave-trade is, when regarded as of piratical 
character. Bad as the picture ia, it is little worse than some of the accounts 
we have seen of the Coolie immigrant ships, and, without doubt, if that busi- 
ness, or the transportation of Irish and Germans were regarded piratical, the 
horrors of the middle passage would, in either case, be the same. The author 
is right—repeal the laws, and regulate the trade! We give the letter: 

“Of those in health, or comparatively so, I found about two hundred and 
fifty—of whom, some fifty were females. There were about fifty others (I do 
not pretend to exactness in figures) in the sick wards, in various stages of dis 
ease. You have already shown that the negroes are from almost under the 
pr gL mee 5° 80’ south, longitude 12° 20’ east. In the few books to 
which I have had access since I saw them, I have not found them described. 
Bowen’s explorations were in Central Africa—Livingston’s in the southern part. 
Barth’s volumes, as far as he has gone, are descriptive of North and Central 
Africa, so that I am left in somewhat at a loss for references. The negroes are 
of various ages, from 0g Fg to a few months, or even weeks—some, | 
should judge having been born on the passage. It is wonderful how either 
mother or infant survived such an event. 

“It has already been stated that they belong to various tribes. This is soon 
apparent from the difference of shades, from their being congregated in sepa- 
rate groups, and the evident inability to converse generally with each other. 
I observed nothing like general concert of thought or action between them, 
except in the chanting and clapping of hands. In these, all, under the leader- 
ship of one man, the largest among them, united. 
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‘It has also been noticed that these Africans are far below the size common 
to the — of negroes among us. This is understood to refer to height; 
for, emaciated as most of them are, no one, not better skilled in human anatomy 
than I am, could conjecture what their weight in health would be. Among 
the whole number, it struck me that the man above referred to may have been 
five feet eight inches high—a few more may reach five feet six inches; but, 
besides these, there did not seem to be any of the men who were over five feet 
two or three inches, Some few, a half dozen perhaps, of the men, and a few 
more women, seemed in good health and condition. It is supposed that these 
exceptions of the former were of such as were not stowed away in the hold, 
but were employed in working about the slaver. The women, for some unex- 
plained reason, were undoubtedly in better condition than the men. You have 
already stated that the latter were wholly nude, and the former nearly so. 
One of the most singular of the exhibitions I saw, was that of a woman whose 
hands were adorned by a pair of cotton gloves—almost her only covering. 
There was seeneny any comeliness among them; and the only one whose ap- 
pearance agreeably attracted attention, was the so-styled princess, whose tat- 
tooing certainly gave evidence of great dexterity in the art. 

“T have no pretensions to science, and must leave the ethnological questions 
to the learned, who, I trust, are engaged in their investigations. But to even 
the casual observer, the difference of tribes is quite evident. I was surprised 
that few or none exhibited the very thick lips and flat noses which we are ac- 
customed to see in the African. e hair would, doubtless, be kinked; but, in 
accordance with the usage of slavers, it has been shaved, probably at the time 
of sailing from Africa. Our communications with them were made in part by 
signs, which they understood readily, and in part through an interpreter. This 
man was one of the slaver’s crew, who did not profess knowledge of the negro 
dialect; but the principal negro had a smattering knowledge of Portuguese, 
from having worked on ships, &e., on the coast, and in this language he con- 
versed with the interpreter. It was evident that they understood each other, 
for upon our party asking the sailor to show us the Congo tribe, the negro 
brought three men, who took their places before us, and I distinctly heard him 
say ‘Congo.’ I was struck with their teeth; some were even, as usual. One 
tribe had the two central upper foreteeth cut out in a semi-circle; while in 
another, the front teeth were sharpened to a point. Many of the negroes, es- 

ially with the aid of an old flannel shirt or trowsers, Jooked as familiar as 
ousehold or plantation slaves. In many such, the feature and expression re- 
minded us of familiar faces at home. 

“The result of the whole visit was intense sympathy for them, and indigna- 
tion towards their captors. You may read the horrors of the ‘middle passage,’ 
but the half cannot be told, as one view of these unfortunates will tell the tale. 
Dysentary, dropsy, and opthalmia, all, I believe, the production of contact, 
want of ventilation, and want of exercise, are the prevailing diseases. But 
even where these were not visible, the spectacle was harrowing. A skeleton 
taken down from the nail of a doctor’s closet and presented to your view would 
searcely be more descriptive of anatomy than many of these living. walking 
oes of the human frame. The effect was very startling, when you saw 

em squatting on their haunches, with their knees drawn up behind their 
elbows, in attitude common to apes and babboons, but which no human frame 
dlothed in flesh can attain. Some, when sitting and told to rise, did so with 

at difficulty, and moved with a step as tottering as I ever saw after illness. 

e very head seemed but a skull encased in black covering. It is common to 
speak of a man being reduced to skin and bone, but one who saw these can 
scarcely use the expression again. 

“ But if this is to be said of those comparatively in health, what language can 
describe the sick? I saw one poor creature swollen to the most wonderful size 
with dropsy; and as he lay on his back, he moved his hands, signifying to one 
of our party a request for his segar, which, when given to him, he smoked with 
the greatest avidity. Another manifested similar wants, and replied to our 
beskonings to come to us, by pointing to his leg, which we construed into ina- 
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bility to move. Two lay near whose troubles here had ceased in death ; while 
another, the most affecting sight of all—a child of six or eight Peat J on ite 
side in the sun on the stone wharf, with eyes closed, and no other evidence of 
life than the slight motion of the heath, indicating breathing. The poor 
creature, alone and unattended, had rested its head on its little hand as natu- 
rally as our own little ones do, and in this touching attitude of suffering child- 
hood was fast losing the consciousness of a life, whose experience had been only 
that of sorrow and suffering. 

“ As I turned from this spectacle, the thought naturally suggested—for what 
was all this incurred? In all charity I could only answer—avarice. If ever 
argument was wanted in proof of human depravity, it was furnished here. 

“One thing fully impressed me forcibly—the complete docility, amounting 
to mere mechanical submission, of all these creatures. In the sick ward the 
physician was applying caustic to the eyes of his patients. When this painful 
remedy was applied—and poor creatures, they knew not that it was a remedy, 
or anything but _ of the system of cruelty to which they had been subject- 
ed—they covered their faces with their hands in pain, and with heads bowed 
in meek submission; and though many were young children, not a sound nor 
a murmur escaped. The scene was truly touching. To one of any sensibility, 
the horrors of a battle-field were less so. I left the scene chastened and hum- 
bled, but with gratitude, too, I trust, to Almighty God, for a lot cast in a 
Christian land. 

“I cannot close without one reflection. It is a painful concession, but it must 
be made—that the slave-trade cannot be suppressed by coercive measures. The 
efforts of the three or four principal Powers of the world have failed, and in- 
deed aggravated the evil. e traffic in slaves is as old as the African race, and 
will be coeval with it. It is as plainly sanctioned by the Bible as any other 
traffic. But the law, declaring the slave-trade piracy, has not checked, but by 
enhancing the price, has stimulated it. These negroes, purchased on the West 
coast, at from 50 cents to $1, and costing scarce less more than $10 or $15 to be 
delivered on the coast of Cuba, were all to be sold by contract at $560 round, 
or one hundred and seventy-seven thousand nine hundred and eighty dollars 
($177,980) for the cargo. Such gains are too tempting to be resisted by those 
who make haste to be rich. The traffic in slaves is no sin; but the slave-trade, 
as conducted, is a great crime. But that crime, and all other crimes, will con- 
tinue while the world lasts. Hence punitory laws and provisions; and the man 
who would not mitigate;the horrors of the slave-trade while it goes on, because 
he would sanction the traffic, is as wise as he who would have no prison discip- 
line, because he abhorred crime and criminals. I am, therefore, irresistibly led 
to the conclusion (and the recent visit has had a great agency in it) that the 
laws, as they now stan4, should be repealed, and in their stead, provision should 
be made to secure the comfortable treatment of the slaves.” 


4.—SLAVEHOLDING IN THE BORDER STATES. 

We have often referred to the enormous losses which the South is called 
upon to sustain in the value of its slave-property, from the kidnapping propen- 
sities of Northern Abolitionists. It would not be safe to estimate this annual 
loss in the States of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, at less than 
$1,000,000. It is a great and erying evil for which neither the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the Dred Scott decision, nor anything else seems to offer a remedy. Ata 
recent meeting of the slaveholders on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, the sub- 
jeet was fully discussed, and the following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, late events have disclosed the fact that there are in our midst some 
few mischievous and evil disposed persons, who have secretly and clandestinely 
operated to seduce our slaves to abscond, and in some instances to aid them in 
escaping, and it is known that there are others who give countenance to such 
evil-doers, by using denunciations and threats, and in some instances to advise, 
if not use violence, to those who have made an effort to remove from our midst 
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one of those evil doers. We, therefore, citizens of the county, in mass meeting 
assembled, and representing in person or by proxy, a very large proportion of 
the male adult population of the county, to deem it proper to express our most 
unqualified condemnation of all and every species of interference with our slave 
population, and also of everything that can have the effect to countenance or 
encourage those who do thus wickedly interfere. We do therefore resolve, 

1st. That while we concede to every man the privilege to form whatever 
opinion his education, his reason, or his fancy, may lead him to adopt, we do 
not admit the right of any person enjoying the protection of our laws to com- 
mit any act, or give publicity to language in direct violation of the laws of the 
State, especially of those laws on the observance of which our social and pecu- 
niary interests mainly depend. 

2d. That we regard any man who openly, publicly, and habitually proclaims 
hostility to slavery, and a willingness to persuade, encourage, or assist our 
slaves to abscond, as a person who ought not longer to be permitted to enjoy 
either the ordinary hospitalities of our people, or the protection of the laws. 

$d. That whilst we would not encourage, as we cannot in any case approve, 
any unnecessary, violence or harshness, yet we cannot but regard such pestilent 
and dangerous persons as public nuisances, whose removal is a plain measure 
of defence, and who should therefore be advised of the necessity of leaving the 
county. 

4th. That in the event of the removal of any such person thus assailing our 
rights of property, by word or deed, if any of their sympathizers, abettors, or 
defenders, shall venture to visit the author of the movement with punishment 
or violence, we hereby pledge ourselves to make common cause against such 
sympathisers, abettors, or defenders, 

5th. That in such a contest there can be no neutrality; he that is not for us 
must be regarded as against us, and we therefore deem it proper—and we 
pledge ourselves accordingly—not to traffic or deal with any man in the count 
who will not openly and plainly, without limitation or modification express his 
detestation of everything like a tampering with our slaves, to assist or induce 
them to abscond, nor with any one who shall express a desire or willingness to 
see violence commited on those who assist in causing such offenders to leave 
the county. 


5.—PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


Mr. Rour#in, of Virginia, offered at the last session of the Southern Convention 
some suggestions, having in view a permanent organization of that body, but 
in the press of other matters, they received little attention, His viewr upon 
the subject were much, as follows: 


“The last Convention equalled, and perhaps surpassed, any of the preceding, 
in the general respectability of the members, the number of good and able 
members, in the interest and ability of the debates, and in the position that 
this body has occupied then and since in the public atttention. And to render 
the next and all succeeding Southern Conventions of still higher utility and re- 
m Bevoe | and influence, it is only required that all the country portions of 

e Southern States, no less than the towns, shall send to them as delegates 
their most able, patriotic and zealous men. 

“ But still more, and much more, may be done, even retaining the present 
form, and the simple, awkward, and cumbrous machinery of these meetin 
Much more, for the ability to operate, and the utility and perfection of the 
work in view, might be effected by means of improved organization and mode 
of working. Measures for such improved operation were attempted to be in- 
stituted at the last session, but, like most other new propositions, were not 
even considered. These proposed measures (as stated in a report and series of 
resolutions from the standing committee previously appetihal te prepare busi- 
ness) were designed to give more stability and permanency to the operation of 
the Convention, by instituting a standing Executive Committee, to act. through 
the interval between the short and annual sessions—and also other committees, 
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having inne some of mes meet able statesmen of ° peek to jeomniien, or 
erally, and report upon each of the great questions of public policy, in whi 
the ae Eiocetent intoviets of the South ‘are fateiven and fave teak most 
subjected to injury. Thus, if the pro plan had been adopted, and had 
worked as was expected, there would have been obtained the preparation and 
publication, and general diffusion through the country, of a series of elaborate 
and able reports on each subject of great interest to the South, or all in which 
Southern interests have been already successfully invaded and dam or in 
witich they are now most threatened with invasion and defeat. Such investi- 
gations, on such subjects, and thus conducted, and extensively published, would 
serve to supply the greatest present need of the Southern people—that is, the 
full and clear knowledge of our great public interests, and what they have suffered, 
and the union of opinion that is an essential prerequisite for any successful de- 
fence and future maintenance of the interests and the rights of the Southern peo- 
ple. If this ops end ean be reached, by any means of concert and harmoni- 
ous action—by any exertion of zeal and labor—by any outlay of expense—the 
results will amply repay all the cost and sacrifices made by patriots for the 
purpose—and would lead the Southern States to an understanding, a unanimi- 
ty of sentiment and opinion, and a position of moral strength, that would serve 
as an impregnable safeguard in succeeding time, against all enemies, and in 
every condition of political connection. 

‘* Above all things, there is now wanted some suitable means for bringing 
together the minds and wills of all true and patriotic men of the South, for 
consultation, for concert, and for combined action. In this respect, and for 
such ends, we might learn wisdom from the conduct of the people of the North- 
ern States. They, continually, and for every public object, resort to the asso- 
ciation and combination of individual wills and efforts. In this manner, even 
a small minority of a people, though the great majority may be either opposed 
or indifferent, may exercise great and sometimes controlling influence. The 
Southern people never attempt this course for the public good—or even its pre- 
tence—except in party conventions, which are but the machines worked b 
unprincipled demagogues and greedy and interested office seekers, for their 
own gain. In regard to the most momentous questions of public policy, and 
even of political security or existence as a free people, each individual citizen 
acts alone, or more often does nothing, thou alee in every ten men may 
hold similar general sentiments, opinions re wishes, and all have the same 
interests. And thus, by the force of associated and combined effort, one-third 
of the Northern people may first draw to aid them the two-thirds of their own 
careless or at first opposing fellow-citizens—and then, like a disciplined army, 
having but one directing mind, can assail our numerous and scattered people, 
having no organization, no rallying point or banner, no particular purpose or 
direction—and so may conquer and blind us on questions in which we would 
have had sufficient power to dictate, if that power had but been properly 
trained and exerted. 

‘Let us learn this important lesson from the practice of our Northern ene- 
mies and oppressors. Let us imitate them at least in using means to bring our 
minds and wishes together, to reach unanimity of purpose through friendly 
discussion, and with a disposition to yield minor preferences to strengthen the 
most important objeéts, and thus to combine the true strength of the South for 
the defence and welfare of the South.” 


6.—TEXAN SEA-PORTS. 


A writer in the New Orleans Bulletin refers, as follows, to the importance 
which Lavaca, Texas, will assume as a shipping point when the passage is cut, 
on which workmen are now engaged between Powderhorn and that place. 
When this improvement is completed, Lavaca will undoubtedly be the great 
commercial mart of Southwestern Texas. Business will always go to the head 
of navigation, and the steamships will never land the Lavaca goods at Powder- 
horn while they can get to the former place without further expense. But, on 
the contrary, saving fifteen cents per barrel, which they now pay for lighterage ; 
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also saving damage to the goods by the frequent handling. It has been stated 
by the enemies of this enterprise that the steamships will not go to Lavaca when 

e channel is made. This opinion is premature, like many more assertions 
about the enterprises of Lavaca. The steamships will go where they find it most 
profitable. Some say that a ship cannot be steered to Lavaca; but I am sure 
ships can be steered as well through there as through Grant’s pass, and many 
other places on Lake Pontchartrain, where the passes are as narrow and the 
wind blowing as strong as it ever does at Lavaca. There are at present light 
draft steamers running to Lavaca, and they find no difficulty in steering even 
through a channel more difficult than the new one will be. 

When the channel is partly dug, all the vessels that can get over the bar at 
Pass Caballo, will go up to the ret at Lavaca, where there is an excellent 
harbor, and the goods will be handed over to their consignees direct, without 
being subject to the laborious expense and ruinous system of lightening. 

Lavaca is located on a high and dry bluff, twenty-five feet above the bay. 
The town site is level, and connected with the main-land. Plenty of excellent 
water and grass for cattle feeding surround it. From where the cattle will be 
ay er to New Orleans, a new wharf will be built of brick, suitable for all 
the business of Southwestern Texas. When the steamers get to Lavaca, they 
will be in connection with the railroad to San Antonio, a portion of which 1s 
now running, and another twenty-five miles of iron is on its way to build the 
road beyond Victoria. 

The most of the goods now landed at Powderhorn are 1 ee to Lavaca, 
where they are assorted and radiate off to their respective destinations. This 
fact leaves it unquestioned that Lavaca will be the great emporium of South- 
western Texas. The cutting of this channel will be of a great public service to 
the country; the passengers will get to their destinations more comfortably, the 
goods will landed to the merchants much sooner and without re-shipment, 
thus saving fifteen cents per barrel and three cents wharfage to the steamships, 
which will amount to upwards of $1,000 per week. 


——_——<+ a 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 





1.—THE POTATO CULTIVATION AT THE SOUTH. 


Certainty no agricultural topic, after cotton, can interest so large a class of 
readers at the South, as that of the potato, considering the very important 
part it performs in our rural economy. Therefore, we give publication with 
pleasure to the following very recent report, made by Mr. Daniel Goggins, to 
the Agricultural Society of Newberry, South Carolina: 


Sweer Porators.—I propose first to consider the sweet potato. I hardl 
suppose it to be necessary to enter into a detailed account of its value in culi- 
nary preparations, or as food for stock, dc. Suffice it to say, that owing to 
the small cost of production, it should form a very important item in our table 
comforts, and many believe should be cultivated extensively for hogs. I will 
now offer some views in cs to variety, time, manner of planting, har- 
vesting, &c. It may be well to plant a small portion of the crop, in that va- 
riety called yams for early use, but on account of their extreme liability to 
rot, I would not recommend them for the bulk of the crop. The best variety 
I have tried, is the pumpkin potatoe, so called from its yellow hue. I consider 
it more productive than any other kind with which I am acquainted. 

Manner oF Piantine, &o.—I psn the practice of putting in hot-beds and 
drawing the sprouts and slips and transplanting instead of planting the potatoe ; 
now I do not undertake to say that the quantity is thereby increased, but I 
am certain it is nothing diminished, and the quality much improved, the pota- 
toe being more chunky and smooth and less disposed to be stringy. 
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Tixe.—Bed early in March, having the bed well manured and raised con- 
siderably above the surrounding ground, being careful to bed potatoes enough 
to insure slips sufficient for an early crop. Beware of the doctrine of planting 
late to save a working, or you will quite likely save a digging also. 

So soon as the sprouts are a week old they will do to draw. Let the land 
be deeply plowed; your beds listed off three and a half feet apart. If the 
land is of a cold nature, elevate your beds as much as possible; if dry or thirsty, 
raise them very little. Open with a small bull tongue, and plant the slips 
twelve inches apart. This is usually done shortly after arain, though it re- 
quires very little moisture to save potatoes, especially if planted late in the 
evening in fresh plowedland. One thing is worthy of notice at this point, viz: 
if yon plant in land merely moist, press the dirt closely around the slips; but if 
it be very wet, avoid pressure, as it will cause it to cake or clod. 


Curtivation.—The earth should be stirred around the young plant in a very 
few days after planting, even if they should not be foul; it promotes their 
wth and prevents them fromdying. They commonly require about three 
workings; at the third of whieh, they arelarge enough to lay by, say when the 
vines cover the beds, then draw the vines over the top of the bed and plow 
with a large twister and finish with a hoe, drawing the dirt under the vines, 
not upon them, then turn them back to their former position. If the land is 
good, they will very shortly so cover it as to prevent the growth of other 
vegetation. 

Hanrvestine.—The usual time for digging is immediately after the first frost, 
sufficient to kill the vines. This I perform with a long and tolerably narrow 
plow, leaving the hogs to perfect the work, as the plow will necessarily leave a 
great many remaining in the earth. 


Hovustne or Banxiye.—I consider it the safest to put them up in small banks 
of not more than forty bushels on several accounts ; first, they are less liable to 
heat ; second, when a deere is broken, there is not many exposed; third, they are 
not so much broken and bruised by their own weight. My manner of pre- 
paring for a bank is this. Level the earth, or if it be a very dry place, scrape 
a little below the surface, in the centre of which I drive up four boards in such 
manner as to form an open jointed box, and sufficiently high to extend some 
eighteen inches above the potatoes. I then pile the potatoes around it until 
they leave only about the aforesaid eighteen inches, then place corn-stalks 
around, extending from the bottom to the top of the pile, covering the whole 
first with pine-straw, and then with dirt. If it is warm at the time, I leave a 
portion at the top next the box covered only with straw for a few days to aid 
the a of moisture. If it is cold, it ean escape sufficiently through the box. 
It is perhaps best to place some shelter over each bank, but is frequently ne- 
glected with impunity. 

Inisu Poratoes.—There are several varieties of this potato, but I am not able 
to enumerate them properly. I prefer the variety known as the yellow potatoe, 
not on account of its size (there being other varieties that grow much larger) 
but on account of farinaceous or mealy quality. 


Tove anp Manner or Piantine, Cuttrvation, &c.—Experience has led me to 
abandon the time-honored practice of early planting, being convinced they 
never do well after being several times bitten by frost. I consider any time in 
the month of March early one Let the land be bedded as if for cotton, 
nearly three feet in distance, and thrown up as high as possible. Cut the tn- 
bers.in several pieces, being careful that each piece shall contain at least one 
eye. Drop them in the water-furrow, between the beds, at a distance of about 
ten inches, fill the furrow with decayed vegetable matter, such as a mixture of 
wheat-straw and cotton-seed, pretty well rotted, hog-hair or the scrapings of 
the wood pile, then draw on a small quantity of dirt. Having proceeded thus 
far, my practice formerly was to give them a heavy coating of pine-straw, and 
consider them as laid by, but owing to the great power straw exerts in attrac- 
ting frost, I have been led to abandon that practice and resort to ordinary eul- 
tivation with the plow and hoe, to extirpate the grass and weeds, and throw a 
good hill of earth around them, and I believe they do equally as well. The 
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Irish potatoe is frequently attacked by a disease called the rot, the cause of 
which I cannot explain, neither can I point to a remedy. In the preservation 
of the Irish potatoe, after digging, I have been rather unfortunate ; I shall 
therefore not attempt to — out a proper method. In concluding this im- 
perfect essay, I will remark that the potatoe, in view of its wonderful yield from 
the land and labor bestowed in its production, certainly merits much more at- 
tention than it receives from Southern farmers. 


2.—OVERSEERS’ RULES. 


We have very often published rules and regulations for the management of 
Southern estates, and now add to the number, a series laid down by an over- 
seer in Jackson Parish, Louisiana: 


1. Before going to bed, I will think over what I have to do the next day, 
and note it down upon my slate, in order that it may be recollected on the 
morrow. 

2. I shall rise early, and never let the negroes catch me in bed in the morning, 
but see that they are all put regularly to their work. 

8. After rising, I shall not idle about, but go directly to the business of my 
Js I shall see that the negroes are at their work; that the horses have 
been fed, the cattle attended to, &e. If any of the negroes have been reported 
as sick, I shall at once see that proper medicine and attendance are given. 


4. Wherever the negroes are working, I shall consider it my duty to be fre- 
quently with them, in order that I may see how they get along. I shall not 
content myself with doing this once a day, but I shall do so repeatedly, ob- 
serving every time what they are doing, and how they doit. I shall never 
permit them to do any work wrong if it takes the whole day to do it right. 

5. Negroes.—I shall see that the negroes are regularly fed, and that they 
keep themselves clean. Once a week at least, I shall go into each of their 
houses, and see that they have been swept out and cleaned. I shall examine 
the blankets, &c., and see that they have been well aired; that everything has 
been attended to which conduces to their comfort and happiness. 

6. Horses.—I shall consider it my business to see that the horses are proper] 
fed and rubbed ; their stable is well littered. When harnessed and at work, 
shall see that their harness fits, and does not gall them, recollecting that these 
animals, though dumb, can feel as well as myself. 


7. Cattle.—I shall daily see that the cattle have been penned, that they have 
good water to drink; and I shall at once see how I can best procure a pasture 
for them, I shall let the cattle-minder know that he is watched and held respon- 
sible for these things. 


8. Milch cows.—I shall contrive to procure these the best pastures, if possible. 
I shall feed them night and morning, and shall so manage it as always to have 
something for them to eat when penned. 


9. Houses, fences, de.—-I shall endeavor never to let these get out of order. 
The moment I discover any of them out of repair, I shall have them attended 
to, never forgetting that “a stitch in time saves nine.” 

10. Carts, wagons, dc.—I shall observe the same rules about them as about 
the horses, &e., and shall never put off attending them until I may want to use 
them, when I shall not have time to do so. 


11. Time.—I will always recollect that my time is not my own, but my em- 
ployer’s, and I shall consider my neglect of his business as so much unjustly 
taken out of his pocket. 

12. Visits.—If any one calls to see me, I shall entertain him politely ; but I 
shall never forget to attend to any business on that account. “ Business first, 
and amusements afterwards” shall be my motto. If any of my friends are dis- 
pleased at this rule, the sooner they cease to be friends the better. 
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8.—COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


WE are ever recommending the formation of these in every section of the 
South. The best form of a constitution for such associations is that suggested 
by the Corresponding Secretary of the Planters Club, of Hancock, Georgia: 


The style of this Society shall be the county Agricultural Society. 

Its object shall be the improvement of the condition of Agricultural and all 
the kindred arts and sciences. 

Sxo. Ist. The Society shall consist of such male citizens of the State as shall 
signify, through any member, their wish to become members, and shall pay the 
sum of one dollar, and annually thereafter one dollar, and also of such honorary 
and corresponding members as shall be elected by the meee 

The payment of ten dollars shall constitute a member for life, and shall ex- 
empt the donor from annual contributions. 

Sro. 2d. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, two Vice 
Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee, said committee to be composed of the five officers 
above named and five members. 

Sxc. 3d. The officers and the five members for the committee shall be elected 
annually by ballot or by acclamation, if the ballot be not insisted upon by 
more than one member present. 

Sxo. 4th. Five members of the Executive Committee shall be a quorum for 
the transaction of its business. And ten members of the Society, with a quo- 
rum of the Ex. Committee, shall be a quorum of the Society for the transaction 
of business. 

So. 5th. The President, and in his absence the Vice Presidents shall preside 
and in the absence of all of them, the Society shall choose a member to preside. 
The President may call a meeting of the Executive Committee at his option. 

Sxo. 6th. The Executive Committee shall constitute a Board for the decision of 
all questions which may arise involving the interests of the Society, when the 
same is not in session. And any three members of the Executive Committee 
uniting shall call an extra meeting of the Society, two weeks fair notice being 
given. They shall also have power to appoint the time and fix the locality for 
the annual meetings of the ae and to preseribe the rules and regulations 
for the annual Fairs, and make al “panne necessary for the enforcement 
of the same. They shall also have charge of all books, seeds, plants, papers 
and contributions of every kind, which may be made to the Society, and pre- 
scribe the mode of keeping, distributing, an publishing, &c., &c. 

Sxo. 7th. The Recording Secretary shall keep a complete record of transae- 
tions of the Society, and hold the same at any time subject to the inspection of 
the members. The Corresponding Seeretary shall conduct the correspondence 
of the Society in the best manner with individuals and committees and societies 
for the promotion of the objects of this organization, and make an annual report 
thereon to the Society. 

Sxo. 8th. The Treasurer shall keep the funds of the Society, and pay them 
out only to the order of the Society or Executive Committee, said pe nd to be 
signed and countersigned by the President and Recording Secretary, and make 
annual reports of his actings and doings. 

Sec. 9th. The President, and in his absence the Vice Presidents, shall appoint 
and commission Delegations to other County or State Agricultural Societies. 

Sec. 10th. This Society shall hold an annual cattle show and fair, which shall 
be held at the time and place appointed by the Executive Committee, and 
shall also hold a fair for the exhibition of fruits, mellons, and garden products, 
when the Committee shall deem the same practicable and advisable. 

Sze. 11th. This Constitution to go into effect as soon as it shall be signed by 
ten Planters of the county, and shall only be altered by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any annual meeting, on one year’s previous notice in 
writing. 
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4.—THE CROPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Tur New York Courier and Enquirer has a very able article on the present 
and coming wheat crops, which are thus estimated—the latest official returns 


having been adopted as a basis. 
The production of wheat in the several States, for 1858 and 1859, may be 


stated as follows: 








WHEAT. 
1858—Bushels, 1859—Bushels. 
WOW DOCK « cccvsces euéwmanene 22,000,000 20,006,000 
Pennsylvania. .......++ eesecess 20,000,000 20 ,000 ,000 
VERBIOIR . . once scccctedccecess 20,000,000 18,500,000 
Kentucky escgn 6 othe eaeae 66400 10,000,000 8,500,000 
GEES odo cbenue chs oheaenE »«. 25,000,000 22,000,000 
BN on cna 0 oaks daa anee 15,000,000 13,000,000 
ME i cedacnk > candnussouren 18 ,000 ,000 14,500,000 
CR UES oc ccc deccvess sau 50,000,000 42,000,000 
180,000,000 158 , 500 ,000 


It will probably be stated that this estimate of one hundred and fifty-eight 
millions of bushels is a large one for the present wheat crop, but we think it is 
not. In 1855, the Patent Office returns gave the wheat crop at one hundred 
and sixty-five millions of bushels; and it is considered as not a large return for 
that year. In 1856, California was put down as as only twenty thou- 
sand bushels; last year it produced over four millions. The amount of land 
under wheat cultivation this year is thirty-three per cent. greater than in 1855, 
and the decrease per acre in the productions cannot be greater. The agricul- 
tural productions for this year may be estimated by adding the average annual 
increase to the Patent Office returns of 1855. They are as follows: 








1855. 1859, 
i Production. Value. ae Production, Value. 

Corn..... eee. 600,000,000 $360,000,000 760,000,000 $425,000,000 
| ee 165,000,000 247,000,000 160,000,000 228,000,000 
errr 14,000,000 14,000,000 16,000,000 10,000,000 
OeiMcieaieecs 3. 170,000,000 58,000,000 200,000,000 110,000,000 
Potatoes 110,000,000 41,000,000 160,000,000 80,000,000 
Beans and Peas 9,000,000 19,000,000 10,000,000 20,000,000 
} EE 50,900,000 10,000,000 60,000,000 12,000,000 
Sugar, lbs.. 550,000,000 88,000,000 700,000,000 42,000,000 
Tobacco, ..... 190,000,000 19,000,000 260,000,000 25,000,000 
Cotton ....... 1,700,000,000 136,000,000 1,800,000,000 140,000,000 
Hay, tons..... 16,000,000 160,000,000 25,000,000 250,000,000 
Other Products ........... 243,000,000 ..ccecceses 250,000,000 

$1,355,000,000 $1,598,000,000 


5.—FAIR AT RICHMOND OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 
Tue grand annual Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, and of the 
Central Agrieultural Society of Virginia, will be held at Richmond during the 








thousand persons will, of course, be 


last week of the present month. Man 
i, e most brilliant ever held on Southern 


present; and the Fair is expected to be 
ooil. 

The list of Premiums offered oceupies a large pamphlet, and embraces the 
“Cattle departments,” “Horse and Mule department,” “Sheep department,” 
together with department of “Swine,” “Poultry,” “Farm and Garden Pro- 
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duce,” “Horticultural and Domestic,” “Mechanical,” “General Utility and 
Art,” ete. The address will be delivered by the Hon. Caleb Cushing. 

The Premium list for 1858 is in reality more liberal than that at any pre- 
ceding National Fair, as the entry fees will be greatly reduced, and entirely 
dispensed with in the Horticultural, Domestic, Product, General Utility, and 
Art departments. Many articles exhibited in these departments will necessarily 
be consumed, and the Grains and Seeds are to be retained for distribution to 
foreign Agricultural Societies. 

Premiums to be awarded in plate, of which there will be a large and beautiful 
display, enabling successful competitors to choose such articles as they may 
prefer for their premiums. 

Certificates will be given with each premium, and certificates of merit will 
also be awarded by the Executive Committee, upon the recommendation of 
committees. Should the receipts warrant, the Executive Committee will also 
award discretionary premiums when recommended. 

The grounds at Richmond are commodious and accessible. There are stalls 
for the exhibition of animals, with halls and tents for the proper display of 
machinery, products, &c., and a track for trials of speed against time, proces- 
sions of horses, &e. 

The exhibition of horses end cattle at the Judges’ stand for the decision of 
the Judges, and the designation of premiums, by affixing ribbons of designated 
colors, will add a continuous interest to the exhibition. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF DIRECT TAXATION. 


Now that it is proposed on one side in the United States to raise the tariff, 
and on the other to reduce the whole system of revenue to one of direct taxa- 
tion, the experience of Great Britain in the same particulars is worthy of being 
consulted. We therefore draw upon a late number of the United States Econo- 
mist for the following: 


“The returns of British taxation show a eonsiderable degree of prosperity» 
not only in England and Wales, but in Ireland also. The expenses of that gov 
ernment have been much increased in the last few years. In 1849 the whole 
expense was £54,185,136. In 1854 the amount was £51,171,500, being 
£3,255,000 less than the revenue. In 1855, during the war, it had risen to 
£84,505,000, and for June 30th, 1858, it has been £67,220,000, or £346,000 
deficit. Among the expenses was £900,000 for the Persian war, and £590,000 
for the Chinese war. The Indian war will come into the next account. A 
very large portion of the increased expense has been derived from the income 
tax, which has continued to yield largely, and — in a larger proportion 
as the rate increased. The income tax was levied at 3d. in the Pound in 1842 for 
three years, and was estimated to give £3,000,000. It was enhanced by the 
famine, and the Russian war has since caused it to increase. It has yielded as 
follows in the last five years: 


BRITISH INCOME TAX. 


18583—Over £100a£150— 3d. and ‘7d. over £150............. £5,388,691 
1854— “ “°° 5d, "4 « pete uy 
1855— “ * 410d, LAR Oo, Le eo 12,086,522 
1856— - ” —114d. 1.44. ” soe b's obec 0 ay ae 
1857— « at —114d. 1.4d. a ee 14,286,082 


In 1854, the tax of 5d. was levied upon incomes under £150 and over £100. 
This gave apparently £600,000 additional revenue. In 1855 both rates were 
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doubled, but the produet more than doubled. In 1856 one-seventh part was 
added to the tax, and the result was a larger — than the addition would 
warrant, and in 1857 the product was still larger at the same rates, There 
could be no better sign of the general healthiness of business in that country. 
The improvement seems to have taken place in all grades of incomes. At 
same time, the returns show a diminished number of paupers, and the figures 
for Ireland are still more propitious. The two great measures of relief for 
Ireland were the law to charge the support of the poor upon the parishes, and 
the sale of encumbered estates where the poor charge was found too onerous. 
Both these measures have worked admirably. The number of paupers admit- 
ted to the Irish workhouses, and the charge, was as follows: 





No. Charge. 
Rs ne ce cUhecc etc cdech bias obebaseceanie 153,797 £7238 , 204 
BOGE iscce c tawevecesc ones Tey ere 187,711 585,583 
MOND . Lids i 0k in 4a oe dans bbb Os 16,086 187,621 


In the estates court there have been 2,380 estates sold for £22,000,000—about 
$50,000 each, and these were divided into 11,000 lots, of whom there were 
8,000 purehasers, or estates, of about $13,000 each. Nine-tenths of them were 
Irish purchasers, and some among them are emigrants returned with fortunes 
from the United States. 

The great principle announced by Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, of removing indi- 
rect taxes which impede trade and weight on industry, and deriving revenues 
from direct taxes on property and incomes, has admirably vindicated itself in 
the results. The property and incomes of all parties have so much improved, 
under the greater freedom of operation enjoyed, as far more than to compensate 
for the tax imposed. 


2.—PROSPERITY OF THE GREAT COMMERCIAL NATIONS. 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 





Great Britain. France. United States. Great Britain. France, United States. 
Pounds. Francs. Dollars. Pounds. Francs. Dollars. 
1855... 148,542,850 1,594, 100,000 261, 468, 520 95, 688,085 1,557,000,900 246, 798, 588 
1356 .. 172,544,154 1,'989,'300,000 $14,639,942 115,826,948 1,893,100,000 $10,586, 380 
1857... 187,646,335 1,872/900,000 860,890,141 122, 155,237 1,865, 900,000 338,985, 065 
The French imports are only those for home consumption. The United States 
returns include specie, unlike those of either England or France. The specie 
imports of the latter for the last three years are estimated as one-third the im- 
ea of goods. These figures are all enormous, and it is not probable they can 
sustained for the present at least. 
The comparison ber the last year shows that whilst the commerce of the 
United States and of France are not far from being equal, that of Great Britain 
is about equal to both together. 


8.—RICHMOND FLOUR TRADE. 


Tux flour trade in Richmond vastly exceeds in importance any other item of 
commerce carried on within it. Itis essentially its staple traffic, and does more, 
rhaps, to establish an equilibrium in the intertrade between this and New 
York, and to regulate the rates of exchange between both points, than all the 
other items of trade put together. The energetic correspond :nt of the “New 
York Herald,” writing from Richmond, says: 

“The celebrity of Richmond manufactured flour is world-wide. In all the 
foreign markets it commands a higher price than is paid for any similar article 
from other ports, especially in the South American and Australian markets, 
whither the exports from this city are chiefly made. Independent of its in- 
trinsic superiority as an article of food, it possesses peculiar preservative quali 
ties, which resist the action of tropical heat, thus rendering it in an eminent 
degree adapted for exportation to remote Southern ports. In view of the im- 
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portance of this trade, I have prepared for the Herald some statistics which I 
subjoin: 
The following is a statement of the quantity of flour exported from the city 


of Richmond for the calendar years 1854—55-'56—57 : 
1854, 1855. 1856. 1857, 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. 
97,501 129,482 170,086 241,161 


The exportations for the last six months, ending thirtieth of June last, amount 
to 127,559 barrels; for the month of Jul they amount to 21,048 barrels. 
The exportations by steamers to New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for 
the last six months, ending June 30, are: 

New York. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 











January. ........ CBO soos esecdesoces 1,863 2,684 8,500 
POG csecvtstevuserechoconecuwe 575 1,230 507 
a sino oid apoee te a nenkdben 4,132 40 2,700 
MErns 6heone ccceaccepecerapasebet 307 8,500 250 
li er gr ul, . 1,117 8,790 2,875 
PEs uv ckpwkiend sin 62 6ckndens dented 1,657 3,821 51 
Total for 6 months ending June 30, 1858 9,651 15,065 9,883 
Exports of flour from the dock in sailing vessels to home and foreign ports, 
for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1857, bbls Sicteveabiwee give ciwes 275,128 
1858. Barrels. 
we PEELE EEE TOTTI ITT EERE ee 87,725 
DORTOREY, . cccccccccvcccccccccccscceccccsccccscesoccesees $2,720 
PR atbccccnbeccccccededbssdevesvecesodaneces sepee 43,725 
NE REG dn cphice ns odsbbchevdthacisthn dic Cibns dh 85,150 
BUOY < co ccccccescccceccccccccnccceseseeesecssoeceresccsce 23,790 
TUBB... ocesccccccccncccccccccccsse se sees rescescccccococes 38,836 
211,941 
Total exports from dock, for year ending 30th June last...........- « 487,069 


It is proper here to remark that all the flour manufactured at the Richmond 
mills is exported—the flour imported from the country being used for domestic 
ryurposes and for export to coastwise ports. The aggregate receipts for these 
purposes from other quarters, for the year 1857, amounted to 127,101 barrels, 
and for the last six months, ending 30th June, to 83,223 barrels. These are 
the products of country mills, not deemed sufficiently good for exportation to 
foreign ports. 

In the exhibit of exports by sailing vessels the destinations were not given, 
80 that the returns of the — ty steamers to New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, do not give anything like the actual quantities exported to these 
cities. 

The following is an exhibit of the quantity of flour inspected in Richmond 
for the last six years and a half: 





1852. 1858. 1854. 1855. 1856. 1857. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
409,712 489,576 457,739 363,910 485,211 547,363 

For the quarter ending 31st March,1858... ........20e0eeeeees 156,485 
Quarter ending 30th June, 1858... ....ccccccesceccceccccescees 102,443 
Total for six months, ending June 30, barrels. ............+.0++: 258,868 


It will be seen from the above exhibits that there is a steady increase in the 
trade since 1852, with the exception of the year 1855, when the wheat crop in 
Virginia fell far short of its usual yield. 

The inspection returns of last year, ending 30th June, show an increase over 
those of th 


e former year, ending June 30, 1857, of 118,842 barrels. 
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4.—THE COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS FOR 1857-’58. 


Tae New Orleans papers make up, as usual, their admirable summaries for 
the last commercial year. Those of the “Prices Current,” the “ Picayune,” 
“Crescent,” and “ Bulletin,” are most elaborate, and will furnish us many valua- 
ble statistics in this and the next number of the Review. We take the follow- 
ing from Prices Current, as has been our habit regularly for thirteen years: 


Value of Produce of the Interior received at New Orleans. 


Average Value 

Articles. Amount. Price. Dollars. 

Apples......... bbis 76952 500 884760 
Bacon, ase’d. .. hhds 


andcsks 985557 9000 8200180 

Bacon, ass’d..boxes 2148 4500 96485 
Bacon, hams...hhds 
tierces 


: 
3 


Baggin, Eos cou pieces 85691 13 463983 
e rope...... coils 138276 8 1066208 

Wietede b 7678 5 88390 
Butter..kegs, firkins 38733 10 837330 
Butter ...... barrels 1227 42945 


Corn in ear.. barrels 

Corn, shelled..sacks 1291781 1873009 
Oheese........ boxes 7 190564 
Candles....... boxes 72188 577464 


é 
coe of BESS 


barrels 83 

Coal, Western..bbis 2501000 
Dried Apples and 

Peaches. .. barrels 8809 


SESS Sesessssesessssess 


3 


Articles. Amount. 
Lime, Western .bbls 13843 
MOGs. 000020056 pigs 112147 
Lead, bar. kegs, bxs 1242 
Lead, white... . kegs 205 
Molasses, (est’d crop) 

D pve 19578790 
Oats.bbis and sacks 568649 
Onions ...... barrels —= 


Oil, Castor. .. barrels 1472 
dia 12800 
Potatoes. .... barrels 210481 


Pork...tes and bbis 278480 
SPEARS boxes 200 


or’ hhds 4330 
8654 | Pork in bulk..... Ibs ey 


Porter and Ale..bbis 
Packing yarn. .reels 2061 
Rum......... barrels 8000 
Skins, Deers..packs 1712 
Shingles.......... M 6100 
Ohne ve! 00 cee, kegs 1871 
Bisisccccses boxes 9857 
ace * eects 11500 

ugar, (estima 

bidae oud hhds 279697 
Moss. . bales 4201 





Average Value 


Price. Dollars. 


1 


is) 
wea 


SER wRSR ar 


Sak FaRaoSSad 


SRSESSER See 


SS SSSSSSES4SE 


30. =: 17995 
682832 
26092 
410 


4601015 
682378 


67216 


ey 12372 | Tallow....... barrels 905 00 8 =627150 
| barrels 1588742 7078218 | Tobacco, Leaf..hhds 75168 153 00 11500704 
Fars... .hhds, bdls, Tobacco, strips. hhds 9514 212 00 216968 
and boxes 469 .... 160000) Tobacco, stems.hhds 2459 45 00 110655 
Glassware.packages 20662 500 108810) Tobacco, chewing.. 
Hemp......... bales 183787 2500 984467! k and boxes 8006 25 00 T5150 
bess ben0i+e000 108174 8300 809522) Twine.bdis and bxs 4524 11 00 49764 
) rere bales 84287 825 278983) Vinegar..... barrels 1149 400 
I BORE oc00% tons 257 35 00 8995 | Whisky...... barrels 125207 8 00 1001656 
om Nap bis and tes 112970 35 00 8958950) Wheat...bbls,sacks 401275 2 00 
po" Pere kegs 93240 700 652680/ Other various articles 
Leather..... bundles 5689 8000 170670! estimated at...............6.000005 6000000 
$167, 155, 546 
158, 061, 396 
144, 256, 081 
117, 106, 823 
836, 
184, 223, 785 
108, 051, 708 
96, 897, 878 
45,716, 045 





COTTON STATISTICS 


Receipts Average Av 
N. Orleans, Cts. per Ib. per bale. 





$44 00 

29 00 

6} 27 00 

11 50 00 

11 49 00 

8 84 00 

9 41 00 

84 88 00 

91-16 40 00 

9 40 00 

12} 57 00 

a 114 52 50 

Total 12 years, 15,700,365 





OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Ree’ts of Tot. crop 
Total Receipt new cro) 
Value. First bale. toSept. 1. U. States. 


82,589,436 Aug. 7. 140 
35,200,345 Aug. 9 1,089 
80,844,314 Aug. 5, 864 
41,886,150 Aug. 7. 477 
48,756,764 Aug. 11. 67 
48,591,222 July 25. 8,155 
68,259,424 Aug. 2 5,077 
54,749,602 Aug. 9. 74 
51,390,720 July 2. 1,891 
70,371,720 July 26. 28,282 
86,255,079 July 15. 1,166 
88,127,840 Aug. 15. 33 
$657 ,023,116 


of the 
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SUGAR CROPS AND OTHER STATISTICS—LOUISIANA. 

Average Exp’d. to Exp‘d. to First ree’ts of 

Year. Hhds. Pounds, Per hid. Value. Atlantic pts. West. States. New Crop. 
1884...... 100,000 100,000,000 $60 00 $6,600,000 45,500 44,500 October 15. 
1885...... 30,000 30,000,000 90 00 ~—-2, 700,000 1,500 28,500 Novem’r 5. 
1836...... 70,000 70,000,000 60 00 4,200,000 26,300 85,000 Novem’r 1. 
Stic: 65,000 65,000,000 62 50 5,062,500 24,500 82,500 Novem’r 1. 
1888...... 70,000 70,000,000 62 50 4,375,000 26,500 82,500 October 17. 
1889...... 115,000 115,060,000 50 00 5,750,000 42,600 58,000 October 13. 
1840...... 87,000 87,000,000 55 00 4,785,000 38,500 46,500 October 14. 
1841...... 90,000 90,000,000 4000 8,600,000 28,000 50,000 October 13. 
1843...... 140,000 140,000,000 42 50 4,750,000 63,000 60,000 October 12. 
2G sce 100,000 100,000,000 60 00 6,000,000 84,000 52,000 October 22. 
184...... 200,000 200,000,000 45 00 9,000,000 101,000 70,000 October 3. 
1845...... 196,650 196,650,000 55.00 10,265,750 79,000 75,000 October 4 
1846...... 140,000 140,000,000 70 00 9,800,000 45,500 70,000 October T. 
186f...... 240,000 240,000,000 40 00 = 9,600,000 = 84,000 »««:115,000 = October & 
, | 220,000 220,000,000 40 00 8,800,000 90,000 108,000 October 5. 
1849...... 247,928  269,769.000 5000 12,996,150 90,000 125,000 October 11. 
Wa cecee.- 211,308 231,194,000 60 00 12,678,180 45,000 123,000 October 17. 
1851...... 286,547 257,138,000 50 00 11,827,350 42,000 149,000 October 19. 
1952...... 821,931 868,129,000 4800 15,452,688 82,000 206,000 October 9. 
1858...... 449,324 495,156,000 85 00 15,726,340 166,000 185,000 October 6. 
1854...... 346,635 885,726,000 52 00 18,025,020 122,000 143,000 October 4 
1855...... 231,427 254,569,000 70 00 16,199,890 89,133 131,027 October 10. 
; 73,976 81,378,000 110 00 8,137,360 1,850 82,576 Novem’r 3. 
a. .c 279,697 807,666,700 6400 17,900,608 73,885 158,012 Septr 29. 

CHAMPOMIER’S CROP STATISTICS. 
185758, 1856-57. 

PARISHES. Sugar Houses. Hogsheads. ‘Sugar Houses. Hogsheads. 
I ies oan widic cc cccvanwes 34 11,631 37 8,036 
Avoyelles.........cccccsesess 17 4,213 23 1,023 
Weete POMGIORS. ...cccccccccce 15 4,289 17 660 
Pointe Coupee...........2e00% 54 11,488 50 2,705 
Be ID. Wid oc wore cé vas 7 681 12 86 
West Baton Rouge............ 54 15,697 57 2,122 
East Baton Rouge...... eoccece 49 7,369 49 926 
in 6s tn bdbesaceas ceoee 125 28 ,055 126 4,542 
HL cables Cucitnnecscosce 56 20,112 56 6,133 
RR Se 84 19,108 77 7,665 
St. John Baptist.............. 60 11,303 60 8,608 
RR ee 34 10,983 84 4,036 
Seas wae oKecabespsekees 24 7,742 24 2,740 
Orleans and St. Bernard....... 25 4,776 25 1,180 
Plaquemines ........+..e+00e 46 14,316 46 5,484 
Assumption. .......se.seeeeeee 150 23,188 142 5,584 
Lafourche interior............ 74 14,883 74 6,446 
WG Os oS ssc ccecnerecs 80 14,600 82 5,574 
OE cia d ate ctibs neuroses 171 83,160 169 5,847 
Ge nanas ote cebuhecses > ee 8,002 67 1,794 
CRN i ee 14 791 12 118 
Lafayette. ....ccccccccccccees 8 763 9 85 
ET 00 ckeeeiccdgmesece 45 5,333 51 715 
Cistern Bottoms. ............. " 7,209 1,872 

D6 hepihbataaacameae 1294 279,697 1209 78,976 


Of this total of 279,697 hhds., 240,308 were brown sugar, made by the old 
process, 32,180 refined, clarified, ete., and 8,209 cistern bottoms. The weight 
of the crop is estimated by Mr. Champomier at 307,666,700 pounds, 
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5.—COMMERCE OF CHARLESTON, 1857 AND 1858. 


Tue total receipts of Sea Island Cotton up to September Ist, including the 
stock on hand of the previous year, was 26,581 bales; of uplands, 403,272 bales; 
of rice, 150,304 tierces, In the previous year the receipts were 25,115 Sea 
Island, 378,629 uplands, 138,674 rice. Stock Ist of September, 1858, 917 Sea 
Island, 8,829 upland, 2,066 rice. 

The exports were— 

To Great Britain, 5,879 barrels of flour and 77,591 bushels of wheat; to the 
south of Europe, 45,658 barrels of flour and 53,625 bushels of wheat; to the 
Northern ports as follows: 


Baltimore 
Boston. | N. York. Philadelphia. and Other 


Norfolk. 

Flour, barrels............ 1,809 85,355 5 10 4,917 
Wheat, bushels............ 878 264,947 23,610 8,490 16 
TOTAL EXPORTS. 

1858. 1857. 
Wheat. ...... Che ecoccevpece se ce coer stocee 95,955 68 , 225 bushels, 
PA wedded anes wtnin tis ws a<. cvthdilinen ee ws 424,157 843,144 barrels, 


In addition, the exports of naval stores reached 55,511 barrels against 36,058 
in 1857. Exports of copper 1,679 boxes against 1,709 last year. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON AND RICE. 





1858. 1857. 
Exported to— ‘ a — nen 
8.Isl Uprd. Rice. 8. Is. Upl'd. Rice, 
BAVORDOL, . o cocs esses 15,321 172,022 5,176 10,347 124,085 5,585 
| OR ee 69 4,889 199 89 2,822 3 
Other British ports..... .. cove shiv ossd Uideeceie’  bseeee 8 888 i iiieee 





Total to Great Britain. 15,390 176,861 5,375 10,486 128,440 5,588 

















BRBVEG, oo cc ccenencceves 7,467 26,143 38,483 6,091 33,619 2,798 
WMarastllen 2, ccccccccece ceccee cenccce phewess seeeen 200 33 
Other French ports..... ...... 2,806: 52,084 nce 911 737 

Total to France...... 7,467 28,086 4,577 6,091 34,730 8,568 
Holland........... Rees coecece C608 23590 on ivas 7,101 1,017 
BONBIGM «oo cccccccccees cocccs 1,382 2,390 ...... 2,995 3,184 
North of Europe........ ..... - 24,338 6,340 54 18,146 4,397 

Total to N. of Europe.. ...... 83,126 9,900 54 28,242 8,598 
South of Europe........ .ccee+ 38,524 weeceee seseee 21,192 189 
West Indies, &c........ ... eek: ae ated CR <cndins étiecns 13,327 





Total to foreign ports. 22,857 276,547 32,472 16,581 212,604 31,270 








SE RR 200 9,624 10,178 124 22,050 10,998 
Rhode Island, &c....... ... ae 10 68 ll 6,450 95 
p 3. Pea 2,606 85,798 52,149 6,770 103,831 42,417 
Philadelphia. .......... .-.00s 8,983 7,009 8 17,323 6,047 
Baltimore and Norfolk.. ...... 10, FER -Baeee . dcctce 12,719 8,890 
DE SPA GiGi bn ects: ov cece aeween SE yOe Sb scded eencese 20,575 
Other United States ports ...... .....4. Se eae 168 1,580 

Total coastwise....... 2,806 115,158 95,874 6,908 162,541 89,602 





Grand Total......... 25,663 391,705 128,346 28,489 875,145 120,872 
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EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND ROUGH RICE. 

















1858. 1857. 
Exported to— Rough Ri Rice. Lumber. . * aun, Lumber. 
SOR MOR e op ciulitine wecpeasts 21,175 Pry pawl ipais 
OIE x cit. 066 baw +0s.00e0n cle. heen TIE: » and ¢e 1,328,405 
North of Europe. .......0...see0e 48 ,455 480,570 54,484 1,916,624 
South of Europe Pts dvics son wana e odes (se Swe 1,857,478 
West Indies, &e.......0. ce eeee Se seemed 2,981,091 ....... 2,511,313 
Total to foreign ports.......... 64,630 6,848,908 96,953 7,809,262 
DOR: « ccee.t'eaces Gewe Movssacve SG Rete Gtk ceccuce 809 ,009 
SN DIE: GODS ib nic wo 00 cs cunts’ ivmekes 1,052,988 ....... 2,112,869 
OW BO nics 0 diab nek'vbscnuse 86,781 2,150,885 23,273 187,783 
INDE kinne otatcgesnceses © cadunee 892,400 ...... 3,380,199 
Baltimore and Norfolk........... sceeees _4 See 2,542,866 
Other United States POTtB. .. cece coccees 753,152 427 406,783 
Total coastwise. ..........ccee: 40,406 8,968,225 23,700 9,389,509 
Beta Feta ss cisk's ccdGaweis se - 105,086 15,812,128 120,653 17,198,771 
6.—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PORT OF MEMPHIS, JULY, 1857-58. 

Number of steamboat arrivals and departures during the year 2,279 
Amount of revenue collected from same. ..........sseeeee% $18,906 60 

Number of flatboats arrived during the year...... evoneves 879 
Amount collected from the flatboat landing. ...........+.+: 4,780 62 
ee Parenne CANN ia is ais ooh. 00 cc cnc cecersteees $23,687 22 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF ARRIVALS. 











ah Oe rE i . 
: : EE 33 FI 
$4 <4 s $a 3 
SE °E i! : #83 BE 
ea 8 ges oe ; 
. AZ A < t 
July ......-. 124 18 $473 70 $480 00 $247 20 $1,260 90 
August...... 109 22 522 00 889 00 804 07 1,215 07 
September... 147 14 608 35 565 00 119 70 1,293 55 
October..... 160 30 721 00 608 00 822 70 1,651 70 
November... 165 3865 825 65 625 00 283 95 1,784 50 
December... 236 63 1,026 25 992 40 738 70 2,757 55 
January..... 258 42 1,044 70 992 15 503 95 2,540 80 
February .... 214 338 908 70 856 80 533 50 2,299 00 
March. ...... 265 32 965 50 1,320 00 714 65 3,000 15 
April........ 242 34 859 90 1,065 25 382 50 2,307 65 
May ...s...- 207 34 851 40 899 30 256 60 2,007 30 
PROMO. aacsss 152 22 680 45 625 40 373 10 1,678 95 
Total... 2,279 379 $9,488 36 $9,418 30 $4,780 63 $23,687 22 
TONNAGE. 
Number of regular packets in the trade the past year.......... 
ZHRRRGS GE GD GRE. 000i ec cbecmecestwieddede cee: cvovceses 15,714 
Number of landings of transient boats. ..........0ceeeeeee0s 1,610 
Aggregate tonnage of same......... Ce eeerescrcccerececeees 885,500 
Total tonnage.......... TISTETSCTIOLETT ETT TTT Te ee 901,214 
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EXPORTS, FOREIGN IMPORTS, AND VALUE. 
Number of bales of cotton shipped, from July 1, 1857, to June 20, 1858: 


ne CMEORRD. . i. os dab ake dente wa ea < 0.504 aneeee os otek «+. 204,281 
To Ohio river. .....0scccee whbesn Sid ee) 00 0.0 00 84mm Die ne ood ee 28,014 
re. Le ko 0 eS awsn aaa ésie'seobls R60 bd s <OEERES 00 en ke 786 
Amount. Estimated value. 
Wate WORE «0 iii tis PRRs TORGE eis 0 0 86S 233,081 $11,654,050 
Number of bushels of wheat shipped........... 81,361 73,225 
Number of barrels of flour. ..........s0eeeee0- 26,371 181,850 
Number of hogsheads of tobacco. ...........+- 131 9,825 
Estimated value of furs, peltries, and hides...... ....... 100,000 
Value of OXPOTtS. «2+. sseeeeses Aeeuiniew beckee $11,938,959 
Value of foreign imports bounded at this port the 
NG WN in negecsc: cep dbbbewdees seonces $302,734 30 


7.—COMMERCE OF MOBILE, 1857-58. 


By the annual statement published by the Advertiser, we learn that the re- 
ceipts of naval stores have fallen off very considerably— 


1857-58, 185657. 1855~56. 185455. 
Spirits turpentine...... 8,729 7,790 6,403 6,883 
SN cake cdaeanaiee 18,279 12,481 8,625 17,718 
sc<sancss badeese 240 2,890 2,965 1,186 
i 400% 6eeesseeuane 442 1,180 682 846 


In the last twelve months 1,164 masts, 16,796 tons of hewn timber, $108,404 
value ; 9,359,300 feet sawed lumber were exported to foreign ports. The do- 
mestic lumber exports were valued at $18,390. 

Total receipts of cotton for the last year, 522,364 bales; average weight per 
bale, 518} pounds, value, $57 47; average price, 114 cents per pound. Stock 
September 1, 10,495 bales. 

he aggregate export of cotton was as follows, (we shall give the detailed 
statement in our next,) 1858, 515,045 bales; 1857, 489,044; 1856, 681,321; 
1855, 453,103. 

Total value of foreign exports during the year, January to December, 1857, 
$21,832,498; 1856, $19,917,384; 1855, $16,813,005; 1858, January to July, 
$16,907,159. Foreign nmports, 1857, $563,917; 1856, $934,889; 1855, $441,529. 
Total vessels cleared 1858 exclusive of inland navigation, 179 American; .48 
foreign ; 216 coastwise—in all 443 vessels, 330,948 tons, 6,345 crew. 

In our next will appear many detailed statistics of Mobile commerce. We 
have only space now for the following: 


IMPORTS MOBILE, 1852-58. 

Articles. 1857-58. 1856-57. 1855-56. 185455. 1853-54, 1852-53. 
Bagging, pieces. » 10,548 16,460 28,176 28,988 21,068 22,397 
Bale rope, coils... 46,410 382,781 88,399 81,597 21,562 24,107 
Bacon, — 16,278 21,415 12,626 16,929 17,744 18,297 


Coffee, sacks. .... 5,489 82,636 33,556 23,936 20,678 34,503 
Corn, sacks...... 109,288 148,432 43,436 101,225 189,029 92,104 
Flour, barrels.... 53,959 78,580 59,078 41,920 62,057 64,444 
Hay, bales....... 16,890 381,998 18,556 17,858 25,101 22,8380 
Lard, kegs....... 4,460 14,108 16,692 22,088 15,7388 22,389 


Lime, barrels.... 30,583 238,100 6,790 14,632 11,953 21,252 
Molasses, barrels. 389,497 7,607 17,695 29,330 30,799 19,681 


Oats, sacks....... 88,917 29,895 88,912 388,989 60,426 48,895 
Potatoes, barrels.. 21,953 17,695 19,308 12,099 28,261 21,844 
Pork, barrels..... 25,884 18,602 19,944 12,446 14,700 15,841 
Rice, tierces...... 1,660 2,893 1,961 11,421 2,349 1,399 
Salt, sacks....... 101,806 172,015 284,821 189,901 169,631 128,266 


Sugar, hogsheads. 8,020 6,183 7,570 7,431 8,398 8,352 
Whisky, barreis.. 24,998 981,244 25,808 19,702 24,695 21,754 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 





1.—PHILADELPHIA AND ITS MANUFACTURES. 


From a work recently published in Philadelphia the subjoined exhibit is com- 
piled, showing the value of some of the most prominent branches of manufac- 
turing during the year 1857 in that city. The reader wili be interested by 
comparing the results with those furnished by New York, as published in a 
recent issue of the Review. 


Cotton and woolen goods. .........c.cceeeeseees $14,831,968 
CII. ove cccccncccucs ccesnsecsce 2,592,000 
Carpeting, rag........ccssececeee eocceeeecenes 504,000 
BOGE «005 Scccceccccccccenpectbasoccounse 1,808,150 
——_———. $29,718,118 
Book and periodical publishing, exclusive of paper 
binding, and printing... ..........cceeeeseeess 818,000 
Book-binding, blank-books, &c............000+05: 1,230,000 
Papers SER OS 5 REN re ot 1,250,000 
Printing, book and job. .......ssccececseeseeees 1,183,000 
Newspapers, daily and weekly..............ee0e: 1,370,000 
Annual value of books and newspapers..........sseeeceeeeees 5,851,000 
_ TTC TITOTL TTR te th titi 9,640,000 
Sugar, refined, and molasses... ..........ceeeceseccceesseveees 6, 500, 000 
means, crackers, Ghipbread.. .. . sive ciccvsvcsibddescaSevicdisses 5,600,000 
BONS ONG ORNS oo « inn 0 000 0 56s CHRbhevse Puwcadesesdvoceses 4,141,000 
Chemicals, dye-stuffs............00000- oes occcceveccoeees 3,335,000 
MO cewek cesesecnccce cence ccs cesegednoscoceseethides 1,300,000 
Morocco and fancy leather.............+. CoCo we ve cetelsiudbes 1,156 ,000 
Engines, locomotives, stationery...........++ «+. 8,428 ,000 
BOE sa cnn cece ctecccsces-cosccceccccoses 1,912,000 
TT Tee, LETTER EEE 350,000 
Agricultural implements. ..............s eecces 500,000 
Cutlery and edged tools.............. od acctee sie 277 ,000 
Steel springs and cast..........cccccecccsccesece 283 ,000 
NIRS a cn heals a8 i.0.cucduwvbes akbaa's< 1,250,000 
I OU, Cicenivi.se  OOCRse o ddidiecs 1,200,000 
A 9 , 200 ,000 
The total products in 1857 of manufacturing industry in Philadel- 
ot PED 9 a I es id el 145,348,788 
leading branches in the vicinity of the city.............+..: 26 , 500,000 
MN Sic bbc 00s ocgdFonsdsvccecncseddeeben see Coeccdcves $171, 848,738 


2.—IRON ROLLING-MILLS AT THE SOUTH. 


From a report, by J. H. Steele and others, on the subject of the rolling-mill 
enterprise, at Atlanta, Georgia, made at the instance of the late Southern Con- 
vention, we extract: 


The enterprising gentlemen, who, with their capital, are establishing the 
Iron Rolling-Mill at Atlanta, do as much, if not more, in the opinion of your 
Committee for the South, as the merchant at Norfolk, Charleston, or Savannah, 
who fits out his thousand ton steamer, and establishes for his house a direct 
trade with England, France, or Germany. And how! They give, first, em- 
ployment to one hundred and fifty men, a large portion of m & are Mechan- 
1¢8 skilled in their art—men, many of them, with families—and all of whom, 
“ from the sweat of their faces,” and with their own strong arms, produce value 
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or money, and add to the wealth of the city or State. The larger portion of 
their earnings goes to the merchant, the butcher and baker, and rarely does 
he—the Bedhasie thus engaged—expend a dollar save in the community where 
he earns it. He takes no pleasure 7 to the North; he spends no money at 
Northern fashionable watering places! Here, then, by the labor of these one 
hundred and fifty men, largely over one hundred thousand dollars per annum 
are earned most of which is expended in, while all of it helps to enrich, the 
community where their lot is cast. 

Second.—It is computed that those Railroads which may be tributaries to 
this “ Roiling-Mill Enterprise,” annually transmit twelve thousand tons of old 
rail to the North, to be rolled into new. This is done at an average cost of 
three hundred and sixty thousand dollars; or, in other words, the South has 
been tributary to the South that amount per annum, and but for this Rolling- 
Mill, or one like it, the South would still be tributary to the North that amount, 
and more as Southern Railroads extend, in all the future. Here, then, by en- 
terprise and labor, nearly four hundred thousand dollars per annum, are retain- 
ed in, actually produced, to advance the wealth of, the South, besides making 
her Railroads independent of the Northern or European manufacturer. 

Third.—By this enterprise, encouragement is also given to the coal interests 
in our Southern mountains—interests that promise so largely to advance the 
wealth, while they promote the industry of the South. The Mill, consuming 
fourteen thousand tons of coal, at an average cost of five dollars per ton, gives 
to the coal miners a sure customer to the amount of seventy thousand dollars 
per annum, all of which, too, is the product of Southern labor, and is expended 
at home. 

Fourth.—To the other iron interests of the South, and of Georgia, especially 
where they are extensive, (thanks to the enterprise of the Hon. M. A. Cooper 
and of Dr. J. W. Lewis, present Superintendent of Georgia’s great State work, 
the Western & Atlantic Railroad,} this Rolling-Mill will be of incalculable val- 
ue; as the period is not distant when iron ore, or a combination of ores, ever 
variety of which may be found in the mountains of Georgia, Tennessee, Sout. 
Carolina and Alabama, will enable the Mills at Etowah and elsewhere as they 
may be established in the iron mineral regions of those States, to furnish an 
iron for rail, which, for durability will compare favorably with the best in the 
world. The durability of iron thus manufactured induces your committee to 
add another to the foregoing facts, all important to be considered by our 
Southern Railroads, and all interested in the re-rolling or manufacture of iron 
into rails, 

It is this—that the ‘‘ Atlanta Rolling-Mill” is intended only for, and engages 
in no other business than, the re-rolling of old rail, or manufacture of new iron 
dnto rails, 


— 
a 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ORIGIN OF RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES—GREAT LINES, OPERATIONS, EXTENT, 
ECONOMY, COST, RESULTS, ETO. 


In order to confine this article within the limits of space allotted to it, we can 
only give a brief summary of the present condition of railroads in the United 
States, together with a few statistics, showing the number of miles in opera- 
tion. 

In the conception and construction of our system of railroads, there was ne 
well arranged plan as to the connection and mutual dependence of the various 
parts, or the proper relations of the main line to the Ganthes, The result is 
that the system is imperfect asa unit, though admirable in many of its parts. 
Sufficient foresight was not exercised to avoid useless expenditure of money. 
We have many roads built only in rivalry of others—some parallel, others 
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having the same termini. The same expenditure, properly directed, would 
have given us a complete system, with fewer miles constructed, but of a more 
durable character. The want of plan is in consequence of our system having 
been built by States not pecent fe by topographical divisions, and by private 
companies having a view more to immediate ree than to the future success 
of and connection with the system. One of the greatest resulting evils is the 
constant break of guage, which makes necessary the frequent transhipment of 
both passengers and freight, thereby increasing cost and delay. The guages in 
common use comprise from four feet eight-and-a-half inches, the chance width 
of the first “‘tram-wagon,” which the first “tram-roads,” were made to fit, to 
four feet ten, five and six feet—all empirical guages, and each having respee- 
tive merits, which were advocated by their introducers. Whatever may have 
been these claims, it is unfortunate that one was not universally agreed upon; 
and there is no risk in asserting that even at this late day, the saving in time 
to passengers, and in injury to freight during five years, would be more than 
an equivalent for the cost of all the necessary changes in the rolling stock and 
superstructure, consequent on the adoption of a common guage. 

Our railroads have been so much indebted to fortuitous circumstances for 
their position and relation to each other, that the principal claim to a system 
that we can advance, is based on the necessities of a young and growing coun- 
try, controlled, of course, by the topographical divisions of the country. 

The aims of our first railroads were to open an outlet for the products of the 
fertile West, and to get access to the interior, as the great market for the for- 
eign imports, and manufactures of the Atlantie States. The principal results 
are the four great trunk lines, which are the boast of the country, and which 
have done more to develop the West and enrich the East than was dreamed of 
by the “enthusiasts” who were followers of De Witt Clinton. Two of the 
four trunk lines, the New York and Erie, and the New York Central Railroads, 
directed their first slow course to the great American chain of lakes, expecting 
to be content to end there, and not to enter into a contest with an inland sea. 
But with the aid of the frosts of winter, they found themselves fit rivals, and 
have extended their lines with such vigor that the branches of these trunk lines 
have tapped the Mississippi, and are hastening on to the Pacific. Their con- 
nection with every town and hamlet in the Mississippi Valley is the best foun- 
dation for a continuation of the progressive prosperity of New York. The 
other two lines, the Pennsylvania Central, aad the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads, had no further aim than to pass the barrier of the Alleghanies, and then 
receive their prosperity from the Ohio River. But, a river that, according to 
John Randolph, “was dry half the year, and frozen the other half,” was not a 
dependence ; and now, even the Mississippi river is not a satisfying end, and 
already the Missouri river is reached, and the various trunk lines are engaged 
in the most exciting and noblest race ever witnessed, of trying to be first to 
reach the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

South of the Ohio river, the east and west trunk lines are the Virginia Cen- 
tral and the Charleston and Memphis Railroads. These roads, in conveying 
the produce of the interior to the seaboard, and in opening the West for set- 
tlement, form a much more important part of the system than the roads run- 
ning north and south, and having as their principal Teshaees the interchange of 
the products of the North and South. The roads running north and south are 
divided by the Alleghany mountains. The eastern half is made up of a trunk 
road and its branches, running parallel to the sea coast from Bangor to Mobile, 
having at present but one short break in Alabama. The freight business of 
these roads is necessarily limited, and confined principally to costly freight, as 
the coasting trade is the natural carrier of heavy freight. The passenger busi- 
ness is the principal source of profit, and, as these rouds run through the most 
populous sections of the country, they have ample employment. The trunk 
road west of the Alleghany mountains is made up of the Lllinois Central and 
other roads in the Mississippi valley, converging to the mouth of the Ohio 
river, adding to the yet unfinished trunk road from the mouth of the Ohio to 
Mobile and New Orleans, These roads, until lately, have not been necessary, 
as the Mississippi and branches have generally afforded all the internal commu- 
nication necessary. The interehanges of the productions of the South and 
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West, and giving rapid communication over the West, make these roads now a 
necessity. We can see then, that, not withstanding the want of unity of action 
from the first, the system is gradually becoming more perfect, and that the 
completion of the trunk lines running west to the Pacific, will not let us lose 
the proud boast, that we can now truly make, of having the noblest system of 
internal improvement in the world. 

To make a clear exhibit of the construction of railroads in the United States 
at different periods, we give a table showing the aggregate number of miles 
constructed in each State, at the periods of 1840, 1850 and 1857. 


Number of Miles of Railroad constructed in each Stale at the periods of 1840, 
1850 and 1857. 








1840, 1850, 1857. 

SaTEs. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
NE A edt elie wicca 0c 0b can dsaeeneananwas 12 175 474 
Or FEMMMOMING, . 0. ccccssevescascoccccne os 809 654 
WO ae ah on s5.0xneedeeaean eewaen sie: hs 243 556 
Massachusetts........... Phat beeekeaees os 144 1,095 1,285 
DIL: + « = os o.08600:400 meets was -; a 50 101 
CU ac 0.6 600 50do sau pue bebe rieka 86 434 601 
ON: Pi ae 04 o.ccnen bee adauw ie thas soassos O64 1,070 2,731 
OW POIIEE . oc ccccsccncs cccencntccnssctscnic 148 231 529 
PORREFIVOMED, 206 ciccccccccasdccccccecasecs 562 981 2,602 
Delaware........ wet auanare Saains ey oGhe ans 16 16 120 
PIG ies oc oc cc cc cescvnseshhechassanhe 181 324 430 
WD hace xias cc nenecccesignessbercasae 125 803 1,558 
Be SINS bis ii so Sen ass ed gns BERS coed 53 8038 612 
er eee Pe keene ee 241 842 
Si sss cacles'ss ovpeswashidcedbeakeb's 185 609 1,187 
EC piv-s0.0 dvs bindine dent eucbeewd Dameeeaes wa 54 128 
PN 6 « cvbndetdcedcivadabadethbanker - 46 113 540 
Mississippi...........-. occ siedacs cdccccces oe 60 484 
SANs 4 ibid dae a aha ood anaate 40 36 266 
TS cbc: bubs oda epukwhecbuedsssae alieca~e.. an ate 102 
SER, aces 35a t chahinuucs bok Bhs din cms dain ae aoe 217 
Dad 6:50 6 atigicees eee bendesamasncd at “a 652 
RAUB occ ciciivedseccdetenccare sbhiseda Se 28 320 
WNL Sess, sts a wis LU Seas es eK henc eben ve ois 299 2,880 
BRRIOR soins ciccvccccccccetus dpaeccabinées be 344 664 
DN os 56 iia Wich de Kxcamhacne ses vahuwe - 86 1,862 
Ns «wn b Rois OA tan dns POs eaewAs dene s ice ve 22 2,598 
Wisconsin.......... ebdb-nb-6o bw UReee wees ese be nia 688 
BGiiides.« ctkab Cuckese ec cate eilhwes ae ee ae 256 
in 0 eld cid aac «20 ince wnisoe aa mee 23 
ihe pddnis a0'00-000 oe Gene hbase 2,167 7,355 26,107 


The greatest progress has been made by the eight Western States; next, b 
the Southern States; while the Northeastern States have made but trifling m3 
ditions to their public works. 





1855, 1856. Increase. 

Miles, Miles. Miles, 

Cs GR 05's i Kee 3,465 8,575 110 
RG OME Rae oe oe cls cgdudesninweeians 5,238 5,700 462 
RON wis cc ccuceeccubenuen Seniasd 5,206 6,304 1,154 
OI, oP nc cc vccd ices dwarven 7,219 8,897 1,681 
ee ee ere ood scyeSaseauens 21,182 24,476 8,407 


According to these figures the average cost per mile, would only amount to 
$30,000, whereas experience proves that $35,000 is nearer the truth. Assuming 
this estimate, the total cost of the 36,000 miles when finished, would amount te 
$1,260,000,000. 
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The average cost of a portion of our railroad system has been as follows: 


Costing. Per mile. 
80 Roads in New York......... a6'6 cece cen ebnce «ee $46,344 
ee RR eseeeee 60,000,000 44,483 
| es + 2 | Sapper sseccesees 50,000,000 45 ,653 


It is estimated that at least three-fourths of the money which has been ex- 
pended upon railroads in this country has been furnished by our citizens, and 
the remainder (chiefly for bonds) has been obtained from foreign investments. 

In conclusion, we may add, that, in reviewing the progress of railroads in 
the United States, their effect upon the prosperity of the country, and their 
future prospects are much vie the wildest dreams of the originators of the 
system. The number of miles built frem the beginning of railroad history in 
the year 1828 to the year 1840, was 2,167. From 1840 to 1850 was 5,188 
miles. From 1850 to 1857, 18,752 miles. At the present time New York has 
over 11 per cent. of the total, and ranks next to Illinois in number of miles. 
The total cost of the 26,000 miles now built is estimated at 920,000,000; and 
if the rails had been laid with iron, the production of home manufactures, and 
of domestic labor, it would have been the most productive investment to our 
prosperity that our country ever made. 

To show the rank that we take among other countries in regard to the num- 
ber of miles built, we give the following summary, showing the number of 
miles and the cost of the railroads of every country in the world. It will be 
seen that the United States has over 56 per cent. df the number of miles, and 
has expended 25 per cent of the total cost. 


Comparative Cost of Railroads in operation, in 1858. 





English Cost in Cost per 
Miles. Dollars. Mile. 

United States........... oweeanweurpes 26,000 920 ,000 ,000 $35,000 
eo ais od ay Cink eels 8,297 1,487,916,420 179,000 
See dheeeeVidrcocoovess 4,038 616,118,995 152,000 
GOI» oc ccvvcccccccscécdccceccees 8,213 228 ,000 ,000 71,000 
PCCavivedbices 4¢ decees cbtpone 1,290 145 ,000 ,000 63,000 
Th tinted oe'ce'n.p ome-o éae bebe oe Saee 98 ,500,000 90,000 
British Provinces... .....cc.cccee iene’ 823 418 ,600,000 50,000 
aE tid sivte-sa & dan ddddes ceeiiiew-ee 859 16,100,000 45,000 
PEGE ed diac ns eked cmee cotneene 47 7,000 ,000 150,000 
Dt  . cn cp dkdhsneece neers 60 4,500,000 75,000 
itis k cain seathedédeucevdbendes > 422 42,000,000 100,000 
Sweden........ nthe cena te Ch enewennes 75 7,500,000 100,000 
Italy.. Cabienne dé akeeUndeet te 0k thnbi 170 17,000,000 100,000 
TE x cccccevencccnsectsevccontooges 60 6,000,000 100,000 
oe te nintc ds ah én eke aiin im -te wel 25 $8,100,000 125,000 
PDs 6K ceUh Big.s0s sg 400k G8be ele <4 100 15,000,000 150,000 
Total. ..... Seeocesccccececeseses - 46,074 $8,655,835,415 $80,000 


[American Merchant. 





>. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 


Ata recent meeting of the Trustees of this Institution, held at Beersheba 
Springs, Tenn., the subject of the location at Sewanee, was again elaborately 
diseussed and favorably pronounced upon by an almost unanimous vote. A 
Committee to address the people of the South was raised, at the head of which 
is Bishop Elliott, and another committee to digest a constitution, by-laws, and 
a general scheme of organization. The last named committee consists of Bishop 
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Elliott, Polk, and Rutledge, Drs. Levy and Pise, Messrs. Gregg, Fogg, Fairbanks, 
and Cooper: 

“Sewanee, on the Cumberland mountains, the locality selected, is one pos- 
sessing every natural advantage and attraction, and susceptible of the highest 
degree of improvement for the purposes designed. 

‘Instead of being a bleak and barren mountain top, as might be supposed, it 
is rather an elevated plateau, about six hundred feet above the surrounding 
table lands, ranging from five to twenty-five or thirty miles in width, and ex- 
tending renee the entire State of Tennessee plies Kentucky, along which 
a railroad might readily be built. 

“It commands the most varied and beautiful prospects on every side. 

“The soil is a sandy loam, admirably adopted to gardening and small farm- 
ing purposes. The surface is beautifully undulating, well wooded and watered, 
covered with a rich verdure of grass, and on every hand presenting the most 
attractive sites for building. It abounds in springs of the best free-stone and 
ehalybeate waters. On the side of the mountain are valuable quarries of sand 
and limestone, and inexhaustible quantities of excellent timber for building 
purposes. 

“The healthfulness of this plateau, as proved by a large and varied map of 
facts, extending through a period of many years, is established beyond all ques- 
tion. It may be said with truth, to be very remarkable, and has been so re- 
garded from the first settlement of that region. 

“The atmosphere is singularly dry and bracing. Here, therefore, is to be 
found the pure and bracing climate of a Northern, in a Southern latitude. A 
climate greatly mo:ified, too, as to the excessive rigors of more Northern regions, 
of almost perpetual ice and cold. Above all malarious influences, this delight- 
ful retreat will offer its attractions to the people on the Southern Atlantic, the 
Gulf and the Mississippi, for their sons, where they may study without any in- 
terruption from enervating causes ; and for themselves during the wasting heats 
of summer. Many will doubtless make it a permanent home. A large and 
highly cultivated society, therefore, may be expected to grow up around the 
University, so as to form, with the elements which the institution itself will 
contain, one of the most attractive centres of social union at the South, 

“To conduce to this desirable end, Sewanee is already accessible by railroad, 
and will become more and more so, It is within thirty-six hours travel of 
almost every part of the Southwest; about fifty-five miles northwest of Chatta- 
nooga ; six miles from the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, on the Western 
Cumberland Slope; it is only about twenty miles distant from Stephenson, 
where the Charleston and Memphis Railroad, that great trunk of southwestern 
travel, pours in its hundreds daity. Other roads which are being built, or pro- 
jected, will complete the net-work of feeders from every quarter. As to ac- 
cessibility, then, nothing will be wanting: And with the natural attractions 
which that region possesses, not surpassed by any otherin the country, and the 
attractions which the University itself will present to our people, it is destined 
to become their great social and educational centre. That this is needed to 
assimilate our diverse elements and bring them into intimate relationship, none 
ean deny. And how else it ean be so successfully accomplished, it would be 
difficult to conjecture.” 


The people of the South will hail with pleasure the announcement of what 
has been done in regard to this great Central University, whose mission in the 
future must be pregnant with unnumbered advantages to the rising generation. 
The amounts that have been contributed by public spirited citizens in all of 
the States are beyond expectation, and the suecess of the movement may be 
now regarded as demonstrably certain. We shall continue to chronicle its ad- 
vances. 
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MAUNSEL WHITE, OF LOUISIANA. 
Ir is our intention to publish a series of brief biographies of the men who have been most 


active in extending Southwestern settlement and industry, as 
dead ; and we shall be most pleased to receive contributions for 


ioneers, whether living or 
e series from practieal pens. 


There is a rich field of biographical incident throughout the States of Texas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and others of the Southwest, which ought to be explored. 


The following was P 
a painting which shall 


repared at the instance of an eminent artist, who is now engaged 
represent the scene in the Court-House of New Orleans, when 
Jackson was being sentenced by Judge Dominique Hall. 


Gen. 


Truthful portraits of all the 


leading personages then present are intended, and an engraving will afterwards be made from 
the picture. A series of biographies are to accompany the portrait.—({Eprror.), 


Amone the few survivors of the bat- 
tle of New Orleans, which did so much 
to elevate our military character and 
establish the capacity of our people to 
meet and repel invasion—let it come 
from whatever source—is Maunsel 
White, of Louisiana. 

This veteran citizen has, at the pre- 
sent moment, very nearly attained his 
eightieth year, though in full posses- 
sion of all of his mental and physical 
powers, and with much of that spirit 
and enterprise which characterizes his 
eventful life. 

Born in Ireland, and springing from 
a family which traces its pedigree honor- 
ably back to the days of the Protector, 
Col. White reached the United States 
when ~~ a youth—repaired to the 
great West, and descended the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, making his first 
appearance in that city in 1800. The 
city was then, in fact, but a respectable 
village, and scattering settlements only 
were to be found on the Mississippi or 
Ohio rivers, now the theatre of so much 
active life and enterprise. 

The account which he gives of this 
visit to New Orleans, in a letter pub- 
lished in 1845, is quite interesting. 
Steamboats being then unknown, he 
descended the Mississippi from Louis- 
ville, with a party, in flat boats, making 
the voyage in sixty days! He says: 

“The population of New Orleans was 
rated at that time about six thousand, 
including blacks and whites. There 
was not to be seen on the banks of the 
Ohio, from the foot of the rapids to the 
mouth, but a small settlement, called 
Red Banks; another called Yellow 
Banks, Fort Massac, and a cabin below 
the rock and cave. From the mouth of 
the Mississippi to Bayou Sara and Point 
Chicot on the right, Brownsburgh, 
Natchez, and Adams on the left, were 





all of human habitation that were seen 
until you arrived at Pointe Coupée and 


the coast. All the rest was a dreary 
waste, over which the bear and the 
crocodile held their sway, unless inter- 
rupted by the occasional sojourn of an 
Indian tribe.” 


Becoming at once actively engaged 
in commercial pursuits, Col. White con- 
tinued, for almost half a century, to 
hold a place among the most respect- 
able merchants of New Orleans. In 
the zenith of its prosperity, no house 
was wider known throughout the val- 
ley of the Mississippi ; and in no period 
of its history was its credit or character 
tarnished by a breath. The word of 
Maunsel White was his bond! The 
result of this prosperous commerce was 
the accumulation of an immense estate, 
reaching, at one period, nearly two 
millions of dollars. As nothing, how- 
ever, can be more uncertain than the 
fortunes of men engaged in active bu- 
siness, these accumulations have been 
reduced to a moderate, but still ample 
fortune, by a series of losses, which 
brought the house to the verge of bank- 
ruptey after the withdrawal of its head 
from the control. The writer of this 
sketch well remembers the noble forti- 
tude and Roman virtue whick were ex- 
hibited by Col. White, when offering 
over $800,000 worth of property for the 
satisfaction of the commercial creditors! 
With ordinary men such reverses must 
have crushed and overwhelmed; but 
with him, elasticity and faith survived 
the shock. Ina note, to a friend, he 
wrote: 


“Tam now working silently, and I 
think surely, to the aseeuplidatiions of 
my views, viz: the payment of all the 
debts due of the late firm, and the col- 
lection of the debts due to them. Full 
of confidence in my own integrity, and 
with the blessing of God, I made u 

my mind to bring everything I had 
under the hammer. The result is that 
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peace of mind which no merely worldly 
prosperity could ever give.” 

If we had the materials for a full 
biography, it would hardly be necessa- 
ry in New Orleans, where Col. White is 
80 well known, to write it. He was atan 
early period, a member of council, and 
head of the Finance Committee, and in 
that capacity suggested the plan which 
has worked so well of making property 
contribute to the expenses of paving the 
streets, and also a plan for protecting 
the city from inundation. Had the 
latter been adopted, the subsequent 
insecurity and losses of the city would 
have been prevented. As head of the 
Finance Committee, he was succeeded 
by our late worthy citizen, Samuel J. 
Peters, to whom he pointed out treasu- 
ry errors, which that gentleman with 
characteristic zeal investigated, expos- 
ing in the result some very serious de- 
faleations. In 1846, he was elected to 
the State Senate from the Parish of 
Plaquemines, and served during four 
years, occupying prominent positions 
on the Committees of Finance and Com- 
merce, and very frequently the Presi- 
dency, pro tem., of the body. He was 
appointed by Governor Johnson one of 

e administrators of the State Univer- 
sity, and served for several years very 
faithfully and assiduously, donating 
liberally to the institution. 

The practical knowledge and busi- 
ness capacities of Col. White, rendered 
him a most invaluable member of the 
University Board, and to his careful 
financial management may be attribut- 
ed, in great part, the existence of the 
handsome structure on Baronne Street. 
His donation to the University of a 
large number of lots in the lower part 
of the city, for the establishment of a 
Professorship of Commerce, will, we 
have no doubt, eventually be made pro- 
ductive, when the views of the donor 
will be fully carried out, as explained 
in his letter to the Board of the date 
28th January, 1848: 

“My object is to secure an endow- 
ment for a chair of Commerce, Public 
Economy, and Statistics, in the Uni- 
versity. These matters have not, so 
far as I am informed, beeu made the 
subject of especial study in any of the 
Institutions of this country or in 
Europe. The States of the German 
Zoll-Verein, indeed, as we learn by the 
foreign mail of to-day, constitute an 
exception, as they intend a ‘Commer- 
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cial University,’ for merchants, manu- 
factures, and commercial lawyers. 

“It will be the proud satisfaction of 
New Orleans to have taken the lead of 
all other commercial cities of the 
world in this matter, and it may be 
confidently affirmed that this impor- 
tant department of knowledge could 
be prosecuted with higher success and 
efficiency in no other city. To her, 
commerce is the all and all of prospe- 
rity, and she the spontaneous, youthfal 
yet vigorous offspring.” 


During the invasion of Louisiana by 
the British, Col. White, at the head of 
one of the city volunteer companies, 
repaired to the standard of Gen. Jack- 
son, and was — in most of the 
engagements which conferred so much 
honor upon that officer, and upon our 
gallant citizen soldiery. General Jack- 
son, to the close of his life, remembered 
kindly, and often adverted to the ser- 
vices rendered by him—there having 
sprung up on the battle-field an ac- 
quaintance between them which ripen- 
ed into friendship long and uninterrupt- 
ed. Perhaps one of the very last let- 
ters written by the old hero was to Col. 
White. We have seen this letter, and 
many others, which breathe sentiments 
of the highest esteem and affection. 

A more convincing proof still of the 
estimation which Gen. Jackson enter- 
tained for him, may be found in the 
fact that Col. White was made one of 
the Commissioners who were sent soon 
after the battle, to negotiate with Ad- 
miral Cockburn for an exchange of 
prisoners, and a restitution of slaves. 

The Colonel’s reminiscenses of the eon- 
dition of affairs at and near New Orleans 
during the memorable period of 1814, 
15, are of the most interesting character, 
and are given with great vividness in 
conversations with his friends. The bat- 
tle was fought in immediate proximity 
to the family seat of Gen. De la Ronde, 
who was an intimate friend of General 
Jackson, and whose daughter Ool. 
White married. Among the prisoners 
was a Captain in the British service, 
who being wounded, was nursed and 
watched over with brotherly affection 
at the residence of Col. W. On his re- 
turn to health, he was furnished with 


jthe means of returning to his home; 


and an affectionate correspondence was 
the result, which lasted for a quarter of 
acentury. Learning long afterwards, 
that pecuniary distresses impended over 
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this officer, and that a large family was 
dependent upon him, Col. hite, 
through a business correspondent, 
eaused all of the mortgages which 
hung over his estate to be satisfied. 
Was ever enemy more generous? Does 
the desert of war present often such 
an oasis as this? 

Col. White was also the friend and 
eorrespondent for many years of Gene- 
ral Zachary Taylor, and was tlfe ac- 
quaintance of his boyhood. Impelled 
by the strength of his early personal 
friendship, and having faith in the in- 
tegrity of the old soldier, and in his 
Southern blood, he separated from his 
perty in supporting him for the Presi- 

pe To this act in part, may be 
attributed his withdrawal afterwards 
frem public life. It is but just to him, 
however, to say that in the result of 
General Taylor's administration and 
policy he found cause for great chagrin. 

The course of Col. White in the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana eventuated in the 
defeat of Mr. Slidell, and the election 
of the Hon. Pierre Soulé to the United 
States Senate, thus opening to that 
eminent citizen a political career which 
he has run with signal ability. 

Col. W. may distinctly be classed as 
belonging to what is popularly called 
the “Young American,” or “ progres- 
sive” school. His feelings are as youth- 
ful as those of any stripling. fie be- 
lieves in extending the domain of lib- 
erty, and sympathises with those all 
over the world, who are engaged in 
the work. His purse has often been 
at their service. He believes in acqui- 
ring Cuba, sympathises with the cause 
of Walker in Nicaragua, an would go 
for the whole of Mexico to-morrow, if 
that question were raised in his pres- 
ence. With the South are his whole 
heart and affections. He would strike 
the blow to-day for her regeneration. 
He looks upon the aggressions of the 
North as deeply humiliating to us, and 
as not likely to be arrested by anything 
short of a direct interposition of heaven, 
or disunion. He thinks that the South 
can never maintain her strength except 
by the opening of new sources of sup- 
ay of "ea and thus favors the slave 
trade. These are bold but honest posi- 
tions and views, and they have carried 
him to several of our Southern conven- 
tions. Nothing but the highest pat- 
riotism could have impelled his attend- 
ance, at such extreme age, upon the re- 
cent Montgomery Convention, where 
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he was honored with a vice president’s 
chair, and where we had the pleasure 
of shaking him cordially by the hand, 
and recalling many old associations. 

Col. White is at present one of the 
largest sugar planters of Louisiana. His 
estate, about forty miles below New 
Orleans, is one of the most beautiful 
and extensive on the whole Mississippi 
coast. It is in the highest state of im- 
eens and has upon it about two 

undred slaves. Order and system 
health and contentment reign through- 
out its limits. Genuine and most un- 
affected hospitalities crown its board. 

In all the purposes of public improve- 
ment and reform which for the past few 
years have been attracting so much 
attention in New Orleans, no one was 
more enlightened and active than Col. 
White. As President of one of the 
Railroad Conventions, and as chairman 
of the Executive Committee afterwards, 
his course gave the most entire satis- 
faction, and was highly commended. 
Had not financial reverses come upon 
him at this juncture, his subscriptions 
to public improvements would have 
equaled that of any citizen of Louisi- 
ana. He was an early and consistent 
advocate of the consolidation of the 
Municipalities, and supported the new 
constitution of the State as a measure 
indispensable to her prosperity, though 
requiring many amendments. 

The charities and good offices of Col. 
White have been numerous, and many 
there are who will treasure his mem- 
ory long after his place shall have be- 
come void among us. It is not fitting 
to mention them here. To the widow 
and the orphan he has been at all times 
a liberal benefactor. Young men en- 
tering upon life and exhibiting merit 
have seldom appealed to him without 
the most hearty and generous responses, 
Our personal knowledge covers man 
such instances. It may be said wit 
truth, that in a long life he has aided 
to build up rather than impair the for- 
tunes and the hopes of all with whom 
he has been connected. If ingratitude 
has sometimes been the return for such 
offices, it is but the common lot of hu- 
manity, though with him this has not 
always been the return, Our worthy 
citizen has long experienced, and we 
hope long will experience that— 

“ What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 


The sou!’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize.” 
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In our last we adverted to a sum- 
mer excursion to Berkley and the 
other Virginia Springs. Leaving the 
former we return to Harper’s Ferry, 
on the line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, exchange cars, and are 
in two or three hours at Winchester. 
Harper’s Ferry is a point on the Poto- 
mac where some of the earliest ex- 
periments in steam navigation were 
made, and is the site of extensive manu- 
factories of United States arms, and of 
other public works. The scenery here 
is acknowledged to equal in grandeur 
anything on the Continent. “On your 
right,” says Mr. Jefferson, “comes the 
Shenandoah, having ranged along the 
foot of the mountains a hundred miles to 
seek a vent; on your leftapproaches the 
Potomac, in quest of a passage also. In 
the moment of their junction, they rush 
together against the mountain, rend it 
asunder and pass off to the sea.” 

A fatiguing stage ride from Winches- 
ter of about ninety miles carries us, on 
this route (ourself and companion, in 


skill and enterprise. Almost everything 
is to be done; many of the striking de- 
fects in the architecture of the enormous 
brick pile which has been reared for 
the main hotel must be remedied, and 
it must emerge from its present rude 
condition. Shadetrees must be thickly 
set out; grass plats and garden plats, 
winding and graded walks, and even 
jets d’eau must oceupy the wide and 
picturesque arena, which is now arid 
and sun-scorched as the Arab deserts, 
though encompassed and embraced by 
mountains which kiss the sky at every 
point. A vast swimming pool, a capa- 
cious reading-room, & more numerous 
array of cottages, or what would be as 
well if not better, some four or five in- 
dependent hotels, after the fashion of 
Saratoga, added to other things will 
‘wo the White Sulphur very far 
eyond any similar resort in the world. 
The present company has or can con- 
trol the capital for all of this, and what 
a field opens upon them. In the ve 
heart of the country, and with its rail- 
road system, opening, or promising soon 





to open, every section of the south, the 
consideration of the exhaustion of such | east or the west and north, directly to 


a ride, foreswear, all ambition to gaze | its doors, how many thousands and even 
upon scenery again, except from the | tens of thousands shall seek refuge from 
window of a railroad car) through the | the burning cities in its cool and charm- 
splendid valley of the Shenandoah to|ing shades, and what health-giving 
Staunton. Here we take the train | draughts shall be imbibed from its pe- 
which has come on from Alexandria] rennial fountains! 
and Richmond, and are soon at Jackson| The site of these springs was original- 
river, the present terminus of the Cen-|ly the hunting grounds of the Shaw- 
tral railroad. With fifieen miles of|nees, but was patented about the time 
staging Calahan’s is reached. Anight’s|of the revolution, by the ancestor of 
rest—an early start—another fifteen |the late proprietor, Mr. Caldwell. As 
miles, and we are seated at the breakfast | early as 1783, log cabins were erected 
table of the White Sulphar Springs. {for visitors, but not until 1818, were 
Things have assumed a phase so entire- | many improvements undertaken. The 
ly new at the Wuire Sutravur Sprines | Spring which is so richly sulphured, 
the present season, that the votaries of| is of the temperature of 62° at allseasons 
health and pleasure, who annually on ‘and yields about 36 gallons per minute. 
the wing, have found resting place| ‘It bursts,” says Dr. Moorman, the res- 
here, can scarcely at first recognize | ident physician, whose able work on the 
their familiar haunt. The spirit of | Virginia Springs we have read with 
change has come over everything, but! interest, “with unusual boldness, from 
not always change for the better. The | rock-lined apertures, and is enclosed by 
new company who have recently pur-| marble easements.” The water is clear 
chased and entered upon possession,|and light, and highly charged with 
have scarcely yet had more than breath- | sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and its 
ing time to carry out their great plans} curative virtues in all diseases of the 
of improvement. Another year wili| stomach, liver, nerves, etc., are of uni- 
show bravely beyond a doubt for their| versal fame. 
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Sixteen miles distant, are located the 
Sweer Srrines, which, next to the 
White Sulphur, are the most fashiona- 
ble and densely crowded of any in the 
mountains. The present season is one 


of extraordinary gayety here. Never 
were the throngs more brilliant. The 
hotel accommodations are ample for 
six or seven hundred persons. 

Within a mile of the Sweet are the 
Rev Sweer Sprines. The improve- 
ments are well designed, and comforta- 
ble, and adapted to the accommodation 
of between two and three hundred 
guests. There is a glorious swimming 
bath, well ra co and of most de- 
lightful temperature. One rises from 
its plunge to a new life of vigor and 
action. The excellent proprietor, Mr. 
Bias, deserves the credit of keeping one 
of the best tables in all this region; 
and we do not know of a resort which 
we can recommend more highly to 
families who would enjoy the mountain 
air, and scenery, — repose. Those 
who please can keep up by the omnibus 
line a continued intercourse with the 
more gay and fashionable “Sweet.” 
The waters of the Red Sweet are 
chalybeate, differing in their gaseous 
and saline ingredients, varying in their 
temperature from 73° to 80° Farenheit, 
forming two ladies’ and one gentle- 
men’s bath, among the most delight- 
ful in the United States. There are 
also another Bath and Spring near the 
hotel, precisely similar in temperature 
and effects to the Old Sweet, giving 
visitors to this place the advantage of 
the waters of both places. The waters 
are tonic, alterative, and aperient, 
suited to cases of extreme Debility, 
Diarrhea of the most obstinate charac- 
ter; also, to Rheumatism, Cutaneous af- 
fections, and Chronic diseases of the 
Stomach, Liver, Spleen, &c. 

From the White Sulphur, our route 
by stage is to the “ Hot and Warm 
Springs,” the “ Bath” and “ Rockbridge 
Alum,” and thence by the Virginia 
Central Raiiroad to Washington City. 
All of these resorts were more than 
re crowded, and the trip was the 
most pleasantimaginable. At the Rock- 
bridge Alum, and Hot Springs, were 
large numbers of invalids, whose report 
of the curative properties of the waters 
in rheumatic, brondhial, and pulmonary 
affections, was often very flattering. 

A few days only at Washington at 
this hot season of the year can be 
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one of those admirable, sea-fashioned 
Bay steamers, which float down the 
Chesapeake from Baltimore, and con- 
nect with the great Southern route of 
travel. Of these boats the “ Louisiana” 
is almost, from her size and qualities, 
adapted to Atlantic navigation, and 
her officers are noted for courtesy and 
ability. 

It is now the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, and we still enjoy the fishing 
and bathing of OLD POINT COM- 
FORT, and shall continue to enjoy them 
if we can for several weeks to come. 
Though the breezes and the baths are 
exquisite, and the climate like that of 
Italy, there are not within the ample 
halls of the Hygeia Hotel more than 
half a dozen families in lieu of the 
hundreds who have been found here 
during the previous months. This we 
are assured is a great error which our 
Southern friends areeommitting. They 
return too early to the cities, or remain 
too late among the mountains. In all 
years, September is, without doubt, the 
most agreeable month at Point Comfort. 
The fish and oysters are here without 
limit, and the weather is charming. 
Even October might be recommended 
to those who are kept away from their 
homes on account of epidemics. Here 
it is perfectly healthy. In the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant not a case of 
chill and fever has originated at the 
Point. The Southern people cannot do 
better than to build up this old and 
favorite retreat. 

At the distance of three miles is 
ange eee y of a visit. It is. 
an old-fashioned English built town. 
The Episcopal church and a neighboring 
grave yard are its greatest curiosities. 
The church was certainly built about 
the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and some of its monuments reach 
back to that time. Those in the neigh- 
boring grave yard run even to about 
1650. It is believed to have been the 
third church built in the colony, the 
old one at Jamestown being the first, 
dating in the vicinity of 1620. In 
Hampton, most beautifully situated, is 
the inviting summer retreat kept by 
Dr. Banks, and entitled ‘‘ Chesapeake 
Hall.” Its capacities are very ample, 
and have been taxed during the past 
season. No more agreeable place for 
families ean be found, and Dr. Banks 
spares no effort to give general satis- 
faction. The field is abundant not only 





tolerated, and we find ourselves on 





for these but for many other hotels. 
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In time it will be fully realized. We 
shall have here a Southern Newport 
and Cape May! Only the capital and 
the effort are necessary. 

Located, also, at Hampton, is the 
“Chesapeake Female College,” which 
makes a beautiful picture from the Bay, 
and has the capacity to receive seve- 
ral hundred students, which, without 
doubt, it will have in the course of a ver 
few years. Rey. Chas. A. Raymond is 
President of the Institution, and Robert 
H. Vaughan, Esq., Steward. 


Pror. Srurckratu, who is now in 
Florida, in the service of the Review, 
writes us, as follows, from Tallahassee: 


“Tallahassee is situated in the midst 
of hills, and contains a population of 
about twenty-five hundred. It is the 
Seat of Government of the State, and 
is the county seat of the most populous 
and wealthy county. The 25th of May, 
1848, nearly the entire business portion 
of the city was destroyed by fire, since 
which time, ‘the burnt district’ has 
been gradually rebuilt by edifices of a 
more substantial character. All the 
merchants appear to do a ‘general’ 
business, embracing within their line 
of operation not only the buying and 
selling of cotton, and all the produce 
of the country, but also the buying and 
selling of goods, groceries, &e. Not a 
few of them are likewise interested in 
growing the great staple of the South. 
The people, not only of Tallahassee, 
but of the entire State, are dependent 
altogether for money facilities upon 
foreign banking institutions, there not 
being a bank within the limits of the 
commonwealth. Two bank agencies 
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the production of Middle Florida and 
several of the counties of Southern 
Georgia. Another road, the Pensacola 
and Georgia, has been projected, de- 
signed to connect Middle Florida with 
the Atlantic threugh a portion of East 
Florida. Some twenty-five miles of 
this road have been ironed and equip- 
ped, and trains are running on it daily. 
The entire road has been either graded 
or isin progress of grading to Alligator, 
120 miles east of Tallahassee, at which 
point a connection is to be made 
with the Central Atlantic Railroad, 
which commences at Jacksonville, on 
the St. Johns river, and terminates at 
Alligator. The iron for some ten or 
fifteen miles of that end of the road has 
been purchased, and is being laid down, 
and the cars are running for a short 
distance. There seems to be some dif- 
ficulty on the part of these railroad com- 
panies in making the necessary iron 
purchases, At this time, I learn that 
the Hon. E. C. Cabell, President of the 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, is in 
Europe, endeavoring to make a nego- 
tiation with the view of completing his 
road to Alligator. But for the commer- 
cial revulsion of the last year, which did 
so much to shake the confidence of 
capitalists in railroad securities, the 
nye you of the Florida roads would, 
in ali probability, have been secured 
beyeal a peradventure, as the guaran- 
tees they offer are of such a nature as 
to entitle them to the character of first 
class. 

“The State has an immense land 
fund, the entire proceeds of which 
have been set apart altogether for rail- 
road purposes; and by the provision 
of the internal improvement act, the 


are doing the chief business for this) railroad bonds which may go into the 
rt of the country ; the Southwestern | hands of iron-mongers are a first lien 
ailroad bank of Charleston having|or mortgage on the road bed, charter, 


one agency, and the Marine bank of 
Savannah the other. So far as the 
Charleston bank is concerned, I un- 
derstand the agency here has been a 
profitable one; of the net profits of all 
the operations of the bank at home and 
abroad, for the last year, nearly one- 
half was made at this point. Of the 
other agency I cannot speak, but pre- 
sume that the business has been like- 
wise a profitable one. 

“The people of Tallahassee seem to 
be fully alive to the importance of rail- 
road enterprises. One first class road is 
in operation between the city and St. 
Marks, on the gulf, the chief outlet for 


| 





&e., &c., so that it would seem that 
the security offered is of the amplest 
character. With railroads penetrating 
the various parts of the State, Florida 
would certainly be a most desirable 
country. Its climate is delightful; its 
soil generous, adapted not only to the 
growth of the chief staples of the coun. 
try, long and short cotton, sugar, rice, 
and corn, but also to the production of 
the various tropical fruits; its people 
hospitable and public spirited. 

“But to return to Tallahassee. The 
city, as you know, is in ‘Zeon’ county, 
thus named in memory of the famous 
Ponce de Leon. Educational and re- 
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ligious interests seems to be well looked 

r by the citizens. A State Semi- 
nary of a high order and well endowed 
has been established here, thus afford- 
ing to the people facilities for edu- 
eating their children, without being 
required to send them abroad. Of 
churches, there a goodly number. The 
Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and Catholic denominations 
having each their house of worship. 
The Federal Court holds its sessions 
here, but the Government has been re- 
miss in not providing a court-house. I 
learn, however, that Congress, in 1857, 
appropriated $50,000 for that purpose, 
but the work has not yet been com- 
menced, and, I suppose, that the money 
will soon revert to the Treasury, un- 
less some law shall be passed by the 
next Congress, continuing the appro- 


appreciate the gratitude which prompts 
the reference,) is a fine specimen of 
Southern women— 


“Heart upon their lip, soul within their eyes, 
“ Soft as their clime, and sunny as their skies. 


From the Inpran Sprrine, Butts Co., 
Georgia, he writes: 


“This Spring is a white sulphur 
water, similar inits property and ef- 
fects, but of less value and strength to 
that of the white sulphur of Virginia. 
It is located in Butts county, Georgia, 
on what is now called Sandy creek, 
the Indian name of which was Opooth- 
leboothkee, within four miles of the 
line of Monroe county, six miles from 
the Oakmulgee river, which is the line 
dividing: Butts from ry po county, 
jand is sixteen miles west of Monticello, 
twenty-eight miles south of Covington 





| 





priation. On the whole, I am well!on the Georgia railroad, &e. The 
pleased with Tallahassee; I find her/spring is situated not more than ten 
people refined and intelligent to a de-| miles east of the ridge, which divides 
gree unusual in communities of its size, | the waters flowing into the bay of Appa- 
well posted in matters financial and /lachicola from those flowing into the 
political; and how could it be other-| great Altamahaw river, and emptyin 
wise, when they read two such well/into Brunswick and St. Simons wider q 
conducted papers, as ‘the Floridian & |The waters of thespring find their way 
Journal’ and ‘ the Florida Sentinel,’ the into the Opoothleboothkee, or Sandy 
editors of which have shown me all | creek, about fifty feet from the Spring, 
reasonable kindness, and what is more, | which, after flowing nine miles, empties 
expressed a warm interest in the sue-|into the Oakmulgee river. 

cess of the Review. WhenI leave,I} “In 1818 or 1819, a temporary hotel 
shall carry with me very agreeable|was erected by Mr. Donaldson, and 
recollections, not the least of which | numerous families from the interior of 
will be of the kindness received from | Georgia built their tents here for the 
the gentlemanly and obliging landlord |aecommodation of their friends and 
of the City Hotel, J. L. Demilly, whose | themselves. About this time a lease of 
house I take pleasure in recommending | this reservation was made by General 
to all travelers, with whom comfort|MeIntosh to Joel Bailey, who, under 
and gvod fareis a desideratum. I have | the direction, and with the means fur- 
not yet had the opportunity of seeing | nished by the General, built the present 
much of the surrounding country, but |‘ Indian Spring Hotel,’ now occupied 
cannot forbear to say, that if the|by the ‘ Varners.’ His lease extended 
beautiful plantation, (called ‘ Casa de |for twenty years, and the house was 
Lago,’ on Lake Jackson,) and agreeable |largely patronized by visiters from 
family of the proprietor, some seven | various sections under the superinten- 
miles from the city, is a specimen of the | dence of Joel Bailey till 1825, when a 
cultivated farms and their occupants, I | treaty was made at this place and sign- 
shall regret not having extended my led in that hotel by the principal chiefs 
observations to other portions of the /and Indians, and the Commissioner on 
county. I hope, however, before|the part of the Government for all the 
leaving, to be able to enlarge my |lands then owned by the Creek Indians 
visits. I speuta day and night with | within the limits of Georgia, being the 
Mr. C , and found him, though | territory lying west of the Flint river 
a quiet, unobtrusive planter of large|to the Chattahooche river. By this 
means, a gentleman of highly educated |treaty the Government extinguished 
mind, warmly enlisted in every enter-| the rights of Joel Bailey and of General 
prise, looking to a more thorough de-|Melntosh to his reservation aforesaid, 
velopment of Southern resources. His| which was disposed of by the State of 
lady, ({ sincerely trust that she will | Georgia in town lots around the Spring, 














GEORGIA RESORTS—-SOUTHERN RIGHTS. 


reserving ten acres for the State. Gen. 
McIntosh had by this treaty granted 
to himself a reservation at his residence, 
in Carroll county on the Chattahooche 
river, where, in consequence of the dis- 
satisfaction of his tribe with the cession 
of the lands mentioned, he was assassi- 
nated by Chiefs and Warriors in the 
year 1825. This treaty gave rise toa 
controversy between Governor George 
M. Troup and President John Quiney 
Adams, involving the doctrine of State 
Rights. These were ably vindicated by 
Governor Troup, and the fact is well 
remembered by the whole South. A 
reference to this conflict and the noble 
bearing of Georgia’s Chief Magistrate 
in the maintenance of her sovereignty 
is only necessary here. From this date 
there has been a progressive annual in- 
crease of improvements and visitors for 
health and pleasure at this Spring, 
amounting some summers to as many 
as ‘a thousand’ and twelve hundred 

ersons. There are now here three 
arge and commodious hotels, Colliers, 
with the capacity of entertaining four 
or five hundred persons; this is named 
the ‘McIntosh hotel:’ ‘ Varners’ the 
‘original MeIntosh house, improved 
and enlarged with eqnal accommoda- 
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tined, as it wouldseem, to be a great re- 
sort of the South for health and pleasure. 
The means of access to the enjoyment 
of the waters of this valuabte Southern 
fountain are already rendered very 
convenient, and must in time be per- 
fected. Its present facilities, and its 
superiority in virtue and efficacy over 
all other springs in Georgia is undenia- 
ble; and it is questionable whether its 
properties are not as well adapted to 
the wants of the invalid and valetudi- 
narian as those af any of the watering 
places in the ‘ Union.’” 


In regard to the future of the South, 
and what may be expected from na- 
tional parties or State Rights organiza- 
tions, in her midst, a correspondent in 
Alabama writes us as iollows: 

“By the South, I mean the Slave- 
holding States. They are in aminority 
in this Union, numerically—in the 
Senate of the United States, and in the 
House of Representatives. I consider 
the idea of re-opening the slave-trade 
obsolete ; for if positive law did not 
prohibit it, “ Executive construction ” 
would, as has been recently shown by 
a distinguished citizen of Georgia. So 


tion, and ‘Eider’s’ with a less number|there is no hope in the only possible 
’ I . 


of rooms, suitable, and a comfortable 
resort for invalids and others desiring 
private board. To this may be add- 
ed several pleasant private boarding 
houses, and a considerable number of 
ean summer, and permanent resi- 

ences, with an adjacent population of 
about three hundred inhabitants. 
There is alsoa Baptist church in the 
village ; and all the different denomi- 
nations are permitted to use the build- 
ing for ‘Divine worship.’ The society 
is ‘excellent, orderly, and moral,’ and 
the character of the visitors for refine- 
ment, sobriety, and social feeling un- 
surpassed, 

“The ‘remedial efficacy’ of this water 
for most of the diseases of the South is 
unquestionable, Its cures of ‘chronic 
rheumatism,’ diseases of the liver and 
kidneys, and cutaneous disorders have 
astonished the most skeptical observers, 
and its virtues are acknowledged by 
physicians as superior to any prepara- 
tions or compounds of druggists and 
chemists. All persons, well and sick, 
may, with impunity, use this water. 
Its temperature is pleasant, sixty-two 
pe, pete hepatic. It is colorless 
an 





way of counteracting the prepender- 
ance in numbers in favor of the North 
already, and daily we may say, aug- 
menting in favor of the North, by for- 
eign emigration. It is true, in thelan- 
guage of the lamented Calhoun, that 
this majority section—the North—is 
more or less hostile to the domestic in- 
stitutions of the South, and equally 
true is it upon their preservation de- 
pends all that a free people can hold 
dear. But far more, upon this vital 
question, she is not only in a hopeless 
minority in the Union, but ,at home 
she is divided, and there is not in a sin- 
gle Southern State a line of policy 
agreed upon to unite men in opposition 
to the aggressive policy of the North— 
the majority and antagonistic section. 
If she continue divided, her institution 
must perish—her civilization must 
perish—she must be conquered. The 
great question then is, can the South 
be united? This presents the inquiry, 
why is she divided? Before we can 
apply a remedy, we must understand 
the cause and nature of the disease, 
which I will endeavor to explain. Un- 
der our form of Government, every 


transparent. The Spring is des-|four years the Presidential election 
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takes place, and upon its result depen ds 
the honors and emoluments of the Union 
Government for four years succeeding. 
The expenditures of the Union Govern- 
ment approach, and soon will be 80 
millions of dollars annually—say, for a 
Presidential term, three hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars. But then 
there is not only this enormous sum at 
stake as the emoluments of office-hold- 
ers, but, also, there is] to be reckonea, 
in the language of the lamented Cheves, 
the “ blandishments of office.” To se- 
eure the honors and emoluments of 
office, men array themselves into Na- 
tional Party Organizations, announce 
their platform of principles, nominate 
their candidates, and appeal to the 
country for success. Not only are the 
emoluments and honors of the Union 
Government thus contested, but in 
reference to the same organizations are 
the honors and emoluments of State 
offices, from that of Governor, Senator, 
and Representative in Congress, down | 
to Constable, contested. And these 
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the success of national parties might 
require them. I ask, then, the true 
men of the South, if it is not indisputa- 
ble that these national parties have 
divided, and will they not continue to 
divideher? Have they not limited her 
progress and crushed her hopes? Do 
they not likewise tend to consolidate 
ti in the Union Government! 

yhat then shall be done by the true 
men of the South? They must repu- 
diate the national parties. The honors 
and emoluments of the Union Govern- 
ment must be to them forbidden fruit. 
They must organize a State Rights 
party. They must contribute of their 
inheritance the means to establish a 
Southern Press at Washington, and pay 
an able and a true man to conduct it— 
they must themselves collect its dues 
and aid in its circulation; and, on the 
borders of the border States, they 
must establish presses. They must con- 
tribute of their substance for these pur- 
poses, and also to pay such speakers as 
they desire to speak in their behalf, for 


organizations, through the power and/it would be unjust to expect some to 
patronage of the Union and State Gov-| make every sacrifice and others none. 
ernments—the honors and emoluments| We must not only organize a party, but 
of their offices, through the public men | must put candidates in the field, because 
who advocate them, and through the} this is one of the most effectual modes 
medium of the public Press who espouse | of agitating. We must erect our plat- 
their cause, make up, control, and di-| form of principles, of which direct tax- 
rect public opinion. The South being| ation should Be the basis, as it is the 
in a minority, she cannot of herself} only means whereby we may hope to 
elect the President, and she must get| bring about economy, retrenchment, 
strength and support from the North.|and reform, in the administration of 
For this aid and assistance, the South! the Union Government, the only means 
is required to make concessions of her| of ridding the South of the unjust sys- 
rights and compromises of her princi-| tem of robbery and plunder, through 
ples. And we find to-day, from the/| the tariff system, which is eating out 
various causes already designated, that} the substance of her people. And, in 
public opinion sustains the men wae this age, as that ay ype states- 
have made these concessions and com-|man, Edmund Burke, has said, the 
promises. We are ruled by pwbdlic| spirit of liberty inheres in the principle 


opinion, although we cannot see it or| 
handle it. Louis Napoleon rules France 
through public opinion, although that 
opinion is made up and enforced at the 
mouths of cannon and at the points of 
bayonets. The (true men of the South— 
those who are prepared “for her to live 
for her to die”—believe the sacrifices 
required of the South, have not only 
deprived her of her power, but have 


of taxation. It is with great reluctance 
[have said anything in regard toa 
remedy for the redress of our grievan- 
ces. But I flatter myself I am sustained 
in the views I present, by the teach- 
ings of that illustrious man, Calhoun. 
He said, organized power can be resist- 
ed only by organized power. So if 
our enemies organize for our oppres- 
sion, we must organize for resistance. 





I have said nothing of Disunion—it 


likewise prostrated her honor and her 
woul] be premature, unless we can 


glory in the dust. And yet no man in 
the South, out of South Carolina, could} unitein the Union. How can we unite 
be elected to an office of honor dr pro-| outside the Union? I fear the dissolu- 
fit in opposition to a national party) tion of this Union is a foregone con- 
nominee, if he condemned these sacrifi-| clusion. Its preservation or destrue- 
ces of the past and any in the future, if} tion I feel is no concern of ours. 
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The rights, the liberties of the South, | 


her political existence, even, are in peril. 
Those who, from patriotic considera- | 
tions, undertake to guide her destiny, | 
may fear and tremble, for great indeed | 
is the responsibility they assume. | 
Truth is mighty and will prevail. Aye, | 
truth will prevail whether the South | 
survive or perish; and her destiny de-| 
pends upon the patriotic and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion with which her sons are 
pe to vindicate the cause of truth. | 
.et us not be deceived by anything we | 
may find in the columns of the London 
Times, or anything in the policy of| 
France, and the conclusion deduced | 
from these and other sources, that truth 
is triumphing over error. It is not the 
duty cf truth to vindicate our cause; | 
it is our duty to vindicate the cause of 
truth. There is in “truth, justice, and 
the Constitution,” a moral power that 
could successfully defend her institu- 
tions and preserve her civilization. The | 
question is, has she the men to evoke 
this moral power, this mighty magic? | 
We know that, for years past, as well | 
as on the last occasion, his living) 
presence adorned the Senate Chamber— 
the voice of Calhoun—in behalf of his 
beloved South, was the voice of cheer- 
less despondency. He was a cast-iron 
man, eagle-eyed, and lion-hearted. 


From the large number of articles and 
communicatious sent to us on the sub 
ject of the Stave-rrapg, it is quite evi- 
dent that the general interest attaching 
to it so far from subsiding, is becoming 
more and more intense. Contributors 
must however await their time, as we| 
are unable and unwilling to devote | 


more than a limited space to the dis-| 
cussion. It is indispensable that the | 
material of the Review should be more | 
varied than it hasrecently been. There 
are other topics in the world than 
Slavery. We cannot, however, forbear 
at present the insertion of the following 
letter from a friend at Clinton, Loui- 
siana, who signs himself “E, D.” 


Sir:—I have a neighbor who owns a good 
Se of land, but has no one to cultivate it but 

imself and a half grown son. By several 
years of toil and strict economy, he has laid up 
fifteen hundred dollars, and with this amount 
he now desires to increase the cultivation of 
his land by purchasing slave-labor, but he 
finds that it will take all this sum to purchase 


one negro fellow here, and he thinks it is too 
great a risk to invest so large an amount, 
all he has, in one negro. It would require 
ten years of his labor to regain it, besides the 
continual risk of losing him by the diseases of 
the climate. Under these circumstances he 
concluded that he would send the amount to 
Virginia to be invested in Slaves, but upon reli- 
able information he finds that he can do no bet- 
ter there, as the expenses would make up for 
the small difference in the cost of the negro, 
and he could still only procure one negro man 
for his fifteen hundred dollars. 

Now this neighbor is an excellent man, and 
a very intelligent citizen, and he cannot under- 
stand why he should be debared from procur- 
ing, with his money, upon the cheapest te 
and wherever he can, that species of labor an 
property which is‘recognized, established, and 
protected by the laws of the country, without 
subjecting himself to the severe and disgrace- 
ful penalty et eer and piracy in so doing. 
But in as much as he is prohibited by ny 
from purchasing his slave-labor from Africa, 
and as Congress has assumed the authority 
to declare the African slave-trade piracy, he 
has determined to look in another direction to 
supply his wants. He is informed that with 
his fifteen hundred dollars he can purchase in 
Cuba, and land in New Orleans, three slaves 
instead of one, the cost and expenses of each 
being $500. This would be a great advantage 


| truly, and — should he be debarred from pur- 


chasing his slaves in Cuba, any more than in 
Richmond, Va. ; or why should there be any 


|more infamy and piracy attached to the pur- 
|chase of a slave in Cuba than in Richmond ? 


It istrue that Congress has even prohibited 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, but 
had it the right to do so? nota particle, the 


|act is a flagrant usurpat on, unwarranted and 


degrading to the Slave States, and is a stand- 
ing degradation and humiliation to the South. 
With “like authority” Congress could abolish 
the slave-trade in the forts, magazines, and 


| dock yards of Louisiana, or any other Slave 

State. If Congress has the power to abolish 
| the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, it 
| has equal power to abolish slavery there, as 


well as in the United States fort or barracks at 
Baton Rouge. If not, then where is the pro- 
hibition of the one act any more than the other? 


| My humble opinion is, that Congress has taken 
| upon itself to do and.to meddle a great deal 


more with the question of slavery and the 
slave-trade than it has any warrant for, and 
much of which it should be required speedily 
toundo. Slavery, with all its appurtenances, 
is a reserved right. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we are of the opinion that 
the citizens of a State, as under a guarantee of 
equal rights, cannot be debarred the pursuit 
of a legal traffic, sanctioned and protected by 
their laws, in the most favorable market that 
offers itself; and in this view my neighbor, with 
others, propose to unite their several] sums, and 
place it in the hands of an agent who is to re- 
pair to Cuba, and invest the amount in negro 

roperty—for the cultivation of their lands at 
Reape. The negroes thus procured will net be 


Sree- Africans, but they will be slave property, 


so purchased and so recognized by the laws, 
both of Cuba and Louisiana, just as so many 
bags of coffee or boxes of segars. Now what 
we desire to know of you Mr. Editor, is this— 
if the State of Louisiana shall impose no bar- 
rier against the right of her citizens to purchase 
their slaves in Cuba any more than in Virginia, 
what other power can rightfully and constitu- 
tionally interpose to prevent their doing so? 
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A new novel reaches us from Harper 
& Brothers, entitled ‘‘ Dr. Thorne,” the 
author of which is stated to be Anthony 
Trollope, author of the “Three Clerks,” 
“Rochester Towers,” ete. Coming 
from so respectable a source, we have 
no doubt it is very readable. The same 
publishers send us two new issues of 
“Abbott's Illustrated Histories,” to wit, 
Richard the Second and Richard The 
Third. The series embraces the most 
distinguished sovereignsin every period 
of history, and is admirably adapted 
for family or school libraries. Over 
twenty volumes have already appeared. 
Among the other publications of the 
Harpers now on our table are: 


1. Memoirs of Joseph Curtis, a Model 
man, by the author of “ Hope Leslie,” 
etc. It is sufficient to say that the 
little volume is from the pen of Miss 
Sedgwick, and that it describes the 
every-day walk and work of one whose 
services in the cause of the rising gen- 
eration will not soon be forgotten. 

2. Mensuration and Practical Geome- 
try, containing tables of weights and 
measures, together with a treatise on 
gauging, ete., by Chas. H. Haswell, 
Civil and Marine Engineer. A work 
well adapted to schools and academies. 

8. Memoirs of Rachel, by Madam 
DeB. The world-wide fame, and the 
melancholy interest which attaches to 
the fate of the great tragedicnne, must 
make this work one of the most suc- 
cessful of the season. The author has 
endeavored to record all that could 
convey an idea of her character, tem- 
per, genious, inclinations, and dramatic 
talents, and of the wondrous career 
which attended them. 





| 


From D. Appleton & Co., we receive: 

1. Zhe Coopers or Getting under 
Way, by Alice B. Haven, author of “No 
Such Word as Fail,” ete. The moral 
of this tale is to be found in the prac 
tical workings of married life, the ex- 

riences of which are truthfully de- 

niated. 

2. A Text-book of Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Physiology, designed for the use 
of schools, seminaries, and colleges in 
the United States, by Henry Goadby, 
M.D. This work is embellished with 
over four hundred illustrations, many | 
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of which are colored. The author is 
Professor of Vegetable and Animal 
Physiology and mage x in the 
Agricultural College of Michigan, and 
contributes this as a text-book for 
his classes. It is a work of the greatest 
interest and value, and condenses a 
vast amount of practical information 
into a small compass. 

8. History of Civilization in England, 
by Henry Thomas Buckle; volume 1. 
A leading London critic thus speaks of 
the work: 

“ Let the reader be as adverse as he may to 
the writer’s philosophy, let him be as devoted 
to the obstructive as Mr. Buckle is to the pro- 
gress party, let him be as orthodox in church 
creed as the other is heterodox, as dogmatic as 
his author is skeptical,—let him, in short, find 
his prejudices shocked at every turn of the 
argument, and all his prepossessions whistled 
down the wind,—-still, there is so much in this 
extraordinary volume to stimulate reflection, 
and excite to inquiry, and provoke to earnest 


| investigation, perhaps (to this or that reader) 


on a track hitherto untrodden, and across the 
virgin soil of untilled fields, fresh woods and 
pastures new,—that we may fairly defy the 
most hostile spirit, the most mistrustfal and 
least sympathetic, to read it through without 
being glad of having done so, or, having begun 
it, or even glanced at almost any one of its 
854 pages, to pass it away unread.” 


A number of interesting articles have 


| reached our editorial table too late for 


the present issue, 


The pages of the Review are open 
for the discussion of all subjects of gen- 
ral Southern interest, embracing Slave- 
ry and the Slave-Trade, Direct Taxa- 
tion, Education, Internal Improvements, 
ete., but its scope is much wider, and 
we shall be glad to receive articles or 
correspondence relating to 

1. The History of the several coun- 
ties, cities or States, past or present, 
their resources, wealth, population, 
progress, etc. 

2. Edueational movements at the 
South. 

8. Literary movements, embracing 
elaborate, digests and reviews of recent 
publications. 

4. Matters of State or nativnal inter- 
est generally. 

The field is a wide one, which is 
opened to Southern pens. 


Subscribers will not wait for Collectors, 
but remit directly to the office at a 
City; or New Orleans, if more convenient. 
Payments are always credited on the cover. 


(e™ A few sets of the Industrial Resources 
of the South and West still remain on hand; 
8 vols., $5; postage free, if ordered from the 
office. 
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BUNKER’S PATENT 


LIFE-PRESERVING SHIRT. 


DEPOT 167 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





“SAUVE QUI PEUT.” 

The melancholy loss of life attendant upon the foundering of the Steamers “ Central America,” 
* Arctic,” “ Pacific,” and many others, indicates to all reflécting minds, that adequate means 
for self-preservation did not exist, It fs astrange idiosynerasy of human nature, that while the 
ingenuity of man is taxed to the utmost to guard, preserve and keep treasures, which are on}y 
valuable while life existe—that this great Wye itself, this vital principle which animates 
every movement, and without which all else is naught, should be so carclessly risked, so 
heedledsly guarded, and so little precaution taken to guard that which the Great Giver of all 
a’one can bestow, and which when once lost, is jost forever. 

In appealing to those whose inclinations, pleasures, or necessities, induce them to travel on 
the highways of water, where so many have found a watery grave, the undersigned does so 
with the full conviction and belief, that he can furnish them an article combining every requi- 
site of safety in times of danger and emergency. The invention is in the formrof a shirt, easily 
put on, ein be worn either ander or outside of the ordinary apparel, leaving all the limbs at 
perfect freédum, and covering the most vital portions of the body. The material is very strong, 
at the same light and compact, and cannot be-effected by any degree of heat or cold. Tt ocen- 
pies no more space than an ordinary shirt, and for the use of ladies and children, must re¢om- 
mend itself. The inventor would avoid saying too much in his own behalf, but takes pride in 
referring to the testimonials of gentlemen, than whom none stand higher as men of humanity, 
of large extended practical experience, and who have given him their most ungnalified 
opinion of approval, that this is the best and most complete Life Preserver extant. To all 
travelers on the lake, ocean, or river, this article is indigpensable,.and the possession of one 
cannot fail to give confidence ia an emergency. On our Western and Southern waters, acci- 
dents are almost ey! oceurrences, and on no one occasion bas it ha ed, but what many 
valuable lives might have been saved, had the requisite provision which these Life Preservers 
afford been on hand. How many desolate homes, widowed hearts,and an children testify 
to this! Calm reflection on this subject mhstdirect attention t¢ them, : staunchest ships 
and steamers, have gone down, and will continue todo so. Midst panic, despair, and confu- 
sion, the cry goes forth “ Sanve qui peut,” buf the undersigned most sincerely and truly affirms 
that girded by one of these Life Preserving Shirts, the wearer can calmly and confidently 
buffet the howling storm, and midst the wild winds andinad waves, commit himself to the 

ng waters, and floatas calmly and securely as upon a@ summer sca. 

ttention is earnestly solicited, and an examination is requested at the depot of the subseri- 
ber, who will take pleasure in showing this afticle, assuring the community that a call.upon 
him does not involve a purchase. ‘ CHARLES J. BONKER, 

aug 167 Broadway, New York. 
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RUTGER’S FEMALE. INSTITUTE. 


Nos. 262, 264, and 266, MADISON STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Ratger’s Female Institute has been in sueeipeftil operation for nineteen 
years. During thisperiod about five thousand young ladies have been under 
its eare, and have reetived a substantial eduéation, includirtg the valuable orna- 
mental branches, With its commodious edifices located in ope of the most 
healthful, quiet, and moral neighborhoods in'the city, easy of access from all 
quarters, and surrounded by churehes,—and with its very extensive Library 
sud Phiesophieal Apparatus—its ample range and thyncaphaies of study— 
iis sysyem of classification, securing the fullestattention of the instructors to the 
pupilsits ne: and efficient body of experienced teachers—the vigilant 
supervision of the Board of Trustees—the freedom from, distracting frivolities 
—the constant aim to impart a solid education of the b t order—the in- 
comparably low charges, and, it may be added, with the ter and attain- 
menteiof ite grathetes and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended 
reputation—the Rutgers Female Institute offers to parents and guardians a 
nost eligible opportunity for the edueation of young ladies. 

The Institute comprises three departments—the Preparatory, Academie, and 
Collegiate. These are subdivided as the number of. pupilé,and the degrees of 
their progress may require. There isa special departmeut for each extra study, 
aud each room has its separate teacher. 

In every department where it is*practicable, free use is made of illustrations 
to the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils aequire a knowledge 
of things, facts, and jo Ley rather than mere “oul. And the studies are 
sc pursued, and varied with appropriate reereation and exercise, as to provide 
for the physical, intellectual, and moral edifiestion of the pupil. Spédial alten. 
tion is given to the ineuleation of those great Scriptural prineiples which should 
govern the moral being, afd'to thé‘déeoram whitch should distinguish the social 
cirele, Semi-monthly. reports are.sent to the parents, and, at the close of the 
academic year, suitable testimonials are given.to those who bave pursued a 
commendable course throughout. A diploma is also given to those who have 
completed the course of study. 

-The Tweutieth Annual Session commences on the thirteenth day of Septem- 
ber next, and is divided into four terms of eleven weeks each. The Principal 
has a commodious residence near the Institute, and receives into his family 
pupils from a distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel, lights, and washing, and instruction in English branches, 

300 per annum, payable quarterly in advance. : 

Extrreas—French, man, Italjan, or Latin, $5; Oil Painting and Pastel, $10; Music, for 
Piano, $15 to $85 Use of instrument, $5. Guitar, 15 to $20. 

The Trastées most cordially invite parents seeking for their daughters a system of mental 
cultute mout effective in developing and maturing the faeulties of the mind, to examine, by 

rsona!l visitation, the practical working of Rutgers Female Institute, The Principal will be 

appy to introduce, to any of the Departments, persons wishing to inspect the method of in- 
struction, and to answer all inquiries; For er information, apply to Mr. HENRY M. 
PIERCE, Prroran, 217 Madison Street, or to the President, Rev. Dz. Keens, 141 Henry 
ota FacuttyY or Insrevorron consists of the Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D.. President, and 
Lecturer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, A. M., Principal, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, assisted by a fall corps of able and experienced teachers in all the 
several Departments. oct-ly 


- LADD, WEBSTER &CO. | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 


820 CILESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FLOWER SEEDS! FLOWER SEEDS! 


JOHN @BRNEY, Seedeman and Florist: pow J corner 10th street and Passjunk Road, 
opposite the Moyamenaing Prison, is prepared to send 100 varieties of choice and rare Flower 
Seeds for $5; 20 choice varieties for $1; and 10 of the newest and choicest for $1. 
Catalogues sent on application. Address JOHN GERNEY, 
apr—ly Yo. 236 Chestnut street, between 2d and 3d, Philadelphia. 





oet-ly 















SINESS DIRECTORY—-VIRGINIA, MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. 


PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


MARYLAND. 


The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute announce to the public that the additional 
buildings and improvements commenced by them a year ago, in accordance with the sub- 
joined resolutions, are now complete. These improvements have not been made with a view 
to ee the school, but for ihe greater convenience and comfort of the usual number of 
pup 

The new chapel is a handsome and most appropriate structure, for the exclusive use of the 
inmates of the Institute, and in all its ents it is most complete. It is furnished 
with anew organ of fine construction ani dsatliens tone. 

The administration of Mr. Archer forthe past year and the present has been attended with 
uo ented success, and the Trustees feel themselves fully justified in recommending the In- 
stitute to the continued favor of the South. 

It has pay? me em 4 in healthfulness. The pupils ete may on the one hand, the debilitating 
effects of a Southern climate, and on the other the rigors of the North, have few of the inter- 
ruptions incident to both these climates. 

ag sufficiently near to the city of Baltimore to enjoy the benefits of a city without any of its 
evils. Pr 

As an Institution of learning it has the advantage of a full organization, a resident ce yew 
and a corps of accomplished teachers and ease, ooed together from time to time in the 
long experience of those having charge of the Lustitute. 





The Trnstees of the Patapseo Female Institute, having been duly notified by Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps of her intention to resign her office of principal at the close of the present school year, 
have elected Rogert H. Anonen, Esq., ag her suceessor, The eminent success of Mr. Archer 
in conducting for many years a School for Yonng Ladies in the city of Baltimore, entitles him 
to our confidence as a person peculiarly qualified to maintain the present high standing and 
insure the permanent prosperity of the Institution; and with this view we are engaged in 
the erection of another building in addition to the present extensive accomniodations of the 











Institute. 
CHAS. W. DORSEY, President. WM. DENNY, M. D., Secretary. T. WATKINS 
LIGON, B HAMMOND; JOHN P. KENNEDY. june-ly 
FOWLER, WELLS & 00., LAMBERTS & HOWELL, 
Pbrenologists and Publishers, Regarties ant Dresteroge 


CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, MAT- 
TINGS, IRISH LINENS, 


Furnish, 63 wholesale and veteiiietend PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
urnish, at wholesale and retail, . 
; ard works on Phrenology; Epysiology 219 KING STREET, 
X Hydropathy, Phonography, &e.,.at CHARLER LAMBERT, 
lowest cash prices, Orders by mail or WALTER LAMBERT, >» CHARLESTON, 5. ©. 
otherwise, promptly attended to. Phre- SAMER 8. HOWELL, 
nological Examinations with advice in refer- -——— 
ence to business, Matrimony, Self-culture, & , HOLLOWAY’S 


st eh ~—|WORM CONFECTION 


HAYWARD, BARTLETT & CO., 
’ Is a delicious ong of Sugar, that any 

Founders any Manufacturers child might eat. It né@¥er fails to expel all 
worms from the system. Holloway’s is the 
Of Iron Fronts, Verandas, Balconies, Railings, original and only safe preparation of sugar for 
Building and Ornamental [ron Work gene-/ worms, Prepared onl Ay Johnston, Holloway 
Hew f Bae norl Bot Water ¥escsea Resges, & Cowden, No. 80, South Fitth street, Phir 
r ac »para 2ctabl - 

for heating with steam or hot ne Eng Public — ea oe ee pee — 
or private buildings furnished to order. Or- 


‘ 2 
Se ee HOLLOWAY’S 


4G uanRisos | ARNICA PLASTERS, 

; +a TAT TG d only true Arnica Plasters 

CABRIAGES, BUGGIES, HAR-|_2™6St ie, ace Dring and Weekness 
NESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, &e., of the Breast, Side, or Back. Prepared onl 
ere by Johnston, Holloway & Cowden, 80 Sou! 

NO. 123 SYCAMORE STREET, Fifth street, Philadélphia. For sale by all 
PETERSBURG, VA. | respectable druggists. ; ap— 


922 Ohestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















ap— 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN- 
WELLS & PROVOST, 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 
PRESERVED ONIONS, 
SAUCES, FANCY SHELF GOODS, &€,, 


215 & 217 FRONT STREET, 


june ly WW WORK. 


VOLCANIC REPEATING FIRE-ARMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


moW RAVER ARMS COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854, 











Rifles, Carbines, and Pistols loading with from 7 to 30 balls ; can be 
discharged with greater rapidity and certainty than 
any other Pistol or Rifle. 
THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent. 
Office and Depot, 267 Broadway, New York. 


& 








a = HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. ©. HULL 
J. ©. HULL & SONS, 


(Suecessor to W. Hull & Son,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM Soar, 


AND PATENT REFINED MOULD CANDLES, 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 


NOS, 108, 110 & 112 CLIFF STREET, 
july ly Wiliw WORK. 








SUSINESS DIRECTORY——LOUISIANA, VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY. 
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BELLEVILLE IRON WORKS, ALGIERS, LA, 
(OPPOSITE NEW ORLEANS.) 

[ron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vaccunm pans, cotton presses, 
saw mills, draining machines, and machinery of every description. Iron and brass castings 
made to order. Steamboat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work executed with care and 
the utmost dispatch. Metallic and composition packing for steam cylinders, of all kinds, made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of various patterns and styles; stirrups, flange bolts, 
&c., constantly on hand _ Iron fronts and builders castings furnished with despatch and in the 
best possible style; and Boiler work of every description. 

These works are located on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belonging to them 


for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels, They are close to the depot of the Opelousas 
railroad, the track of which connects with the works. 





T HAWKLNS. R. J, THORNTON, 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 
KENTUCKY 


MUSTARD MARGRACTURERS, 


SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 


AND 


GREAT WESTERN BLACKING MAKERS, 


WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES. 
STEAM MILLS 28 BULLIT STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh Ground Spices put up in every variety of package. Liberal discount to Wholesale 
dedlers. Cash for Mustard Seed. sep 


URIAH WELLS, on 


IRON, BELL, AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS, 


VERTICAL & CIROULAR SAW WILLS, 
Grist-Mill Machinery, Tohacco Presses, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c., 
PRBTERSBORE, VIRGIWIA., 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY—NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GREAT INVENTION—CLOTHING WITHOUT SEAM!! 
Manufactured only at Matteawan, New York, by the 


SEAMLESS CLOTHING MANUFACT’G CO., 


AND SOLD AT ITS DEPOT, 
NO. 39 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORE. 
C. E. LATIMER, Agent Sales Department. 





Overceats, Business Coats, Pilot Coats, Pea Jackets, Pants, Vests, 
Men’s and Women’s Leggins, Shees, Gaiters, Mittens, &c., 
Of great variety and most desirable Styles. 

These fabrics are woven in the wool without any seam—will always retain their shape; and, 
in point of strength, warmth, durability, cheapness, and all other rable qualities, are un- 
questionably superior to any other styles of Clothing—as all who test them must admit. 

(ae DEALERS IN CLOTHING are invited to call and examine. 





“Unitep States Steam Fricate Nracara, 
“New Yor, August 27, 1858. 
“Sir: Previous to the sailing of the Niagara on her late expedition to assist 
in laying down the great Atlantic Telegraph Cable, I furnished myself with a 
suit of your Seamless Clothing, and during that expedition gave them an im- 
partial testing, and have no hesitation in saying that they were the most. ser- 
viceable suit I ever owned—being not only warm and impenetrable to the cold, 
but they are all that one needs for all kinds of weather, and they both look 
and wear well. During my stay in England, I visited the mining districts in 
their rainy season, and so much were your Coat admired, that one of the largest 
firms, engaged in mining, requested me to get you to forward them, by the first 
Steamer for Southampton, Fifty of your Coats for their own use. 
“You are at liberty to use this as you may see fit, as I have the Coat, dc., 
to show after the service they have rendered me. 
“Your obedient servant, &c., 
“HH. P. LESLIE, U, 8. Mevy. 
“Mr. C. E. Larner, Sales Agent for Seamless Clothing Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 39 Murray etreet, New York,” oct-5m 


S. M. MECUTCHEN, 


MILL-WRIGHT, MACHINIST, & BURR MILL-STONE 
MANUF AGPURMR, 


Sole Proprietor of 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT & SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC. 
NO. 34 HAYDOCK STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(Residence No, 221 Queen Street, 18th Ward,) 


PHTLADELPHIA. 


IMPROVED OLD. ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 


Address Kensington Post Office. 

















BUSINESS DIRECTORY——PHILADELPHIA~—-SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


The bane of Serofula, the King’s 
iy ae) f Evil of our ancestors, has no foe 
ae cigs 3G AS? like this detergent and eradicating 






~% salve. Its healing qualities are ub- 
equaled in the cure of salt rheum, 
sore legs, sore breasts, and the 
the scald head, and ring worm, the 
enémies of the nursery. It renews 
the coating of the skin, and leaves no 
. trace behind of former disfigurement. 
: ; : wane at a peg iy 4 

= (fees en Lane, New York, and by a 
—— ~s ae “S Draggists, ate, 6c. and $1 per 





BASTWICK BROTEBRS, 


STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 


No. 221 Vine Street, Philadelphia. 
Manufactures of Double Refined Loaf, Hard Crushed, Coarse and Fine Pul- 
verized, Soft Crushed Sugars, and Steam Refined Syrup. april-ly _ 


Nae JOSEPH HANLEY, 
BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLE 
MANUFACTURER, 


No, 13, North Hight Street, above Market, Philadelphia. 


N, B. Cloths, Balls, Cues, Maces and Bridges, constantly on hand, and.fur- 
nished at short notice. All orders panctually attended to. april—ly 


ss ROBERT SHOEMAKER & 00., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 
Northeast Corner of Fourth and Race Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS. WINDOW AND PLATEGLASS, &C. 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of desirable goods. 


We are the sole agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNTE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zine Paints. 

At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of 
Paints, and offer them dry and ground in oil. Likewise Varnishes, Putty, &e. april-ly 

















CIDER AND VINEGAR. 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water Street, Philadelphia. 
_ Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted 
to mest the approbation of the purchaser. Barrels in good shipping order. 
apri ray. ee 


2 TAW & BEERS’ 


CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and-is eminently superior to og Rag grease or oils as an 
economical and durable Lubricator ; White aed Black grease for Omnibusses, Carriages, 


Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery. 
In Tin cans, Kegs, and Barrels. For sale by Draggists and others, and the manufacturers 
No. 506, Union street, Philadelphia. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHILADELPHIA. 


IRON RAILING AND OTHER ORNAMENTAL 
IRON WOR FE. 


WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New Orleans, 
Are prepared to furnish 
IRON RAILINGS, 
For Cemeteries, Churéhes, Public Squares, &e. ; 
VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES. TABLES, 
VASES, LAMOP POSTS, ABYIOMLAILS, 
AND ALL DESRIPTIONS OF 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORE, 


At the very lowest prices; and having the largest Establishment in the Uni- 
ted States, and the greatest variety of Patterns, offer every inducement to bu — 

The following Agents are prepared to give all necessary information, and are 
authorized to receive orders at our lowest prices. 





Thomas Ellison, Mobile, Ala. John T. Hall, Jackson, Miss. 

Robert Fletcher, Memphis, Tena. Cobb, Manlove & Co,, Vieksburg, Miss. 
Wm. H. Goodrich, Augusta, Geo. E. 8. Wood, Galveston, Texas, 

Wm. H. Sallisbury, “ N. M. Kerr, Washington, D. ©. 

Ross Crane, Athens, a Bowie, Wright & Sh 5 Va. 
H. H. Linville, Savannah, “ | Richard Hare, Yorkville, 8. C. 

}». B. Woodruff, Macon, es | W W. 8. Adams, Charleston, “ 

Goetchius & Hodges, Columbus, | ©. & Elford, Greenville, > 

J.C. &R. B. Wood, Wilmington, N.C. Smith & Hughes, Nashville, Tenn. sept 





GLENN & CQ.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PERFUMERY, COSMETICS, AND TOILET SOAPS, 


No. 726 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


DOUBLE EXTRACTS POR THE HANDKERCHIEF, &0.; HAIR O1LS AND POMADES; PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR TH® TEETH; EAU LUSTRATE HAIR RESTORATIVE; ARO- 
MATIC VINEGAR; FINE TOILET SOAPS, &C., &0. 

Glenn & Co., would respectfully inform dealers that they can always find at 
their establishment, a very large assortinent of goods in their line; and would 
assure dealers in them that all articles sold by them are manufactured of the 
purest ingredients, and by none but the most skilful and experienced work- 
men. june—ly 


-SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1009 NORTH FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
; Manufacturers of every Soemtotes of of WAGONS, 
NN CARTS, DRAYS, OX W . TIMBER 
WHEELS, WHEEL BARROWS, and “TRUOKS. 


a eee Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
4 ae wee OM, p prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 















mo —Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co.,. Orleans 

Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala.; H. F ‘Baker & 

Co., Charleston, 8. 0.; A. Fromme & Co., Indianola, 

J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French and Groesbeck, San Antonio, Texas. 
june—ly 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY—BALTIMURE,. 


PAGE'S 
IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SA WwW RAILS. 


GEORCE PACE & CO.., 
Manufacturers of 


Patent Portable Circular 


SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 
ENGINES, 


No. 5 Schroeder St., 





GEORGE PAGE & CO. 
No. 5 North Schroeder street, near West Baltimore street, Md., 


Manufacture three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS, which are simple in 
construction, durable, and not easily put out of order. They will saw from 
2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have given universal 
satisfaction wherever used, They also manufacture STEAM ENGINES of 
all sizes, both portable and stationary, that will eompare favorably with those 
of any other manufactory. Among the portable Engines, they manufacture 
siz and ten horse powers, both suitable for plantation and farm use. They 
also manufacture 
HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 

all well adapted to farm and plantation use; also, a CHINESE SUGAR MILL, 
well adapted to meet the wants of those experimenting with the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, as wel] as those growing small quantities of the ordinary cane. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the firm, no 
assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed by a 
majority of the members of the firm, .A pamphlet descriptive of their several 
elasses of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their Engines and 
other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying by letter for the same. 

(ay They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Pree, as they are 
determined to prosecute all offenders. Address 

GEORGE PAGE & CO, 

No. 5 North Schroeder street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
SLARK, STAUFFER & CO., Agents, 

New Orleans, Louisiana, 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY—-NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


HOW E’S PATEN T 


ELLIPTIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


It is truly a luxurious article —U,. 8..Journal. , 

Has accomplished the objeet desired.— Home Journal, 

Will be universally nsed.—Times. 

Excels everything eise in that line. Daily Vews. 

A most invaluable invention.— Times and Messenger. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it.— Mer. Mag. 

It is easy, luxurious, cheap—we speak advisedly.—Atas. 

We know them to be just the thing. —Ohiea Farmer. 

Is universally admired and applauded. —Com, Advert’r. 

The public are unanimous in its praise.— Balt» Dispatch. 

The most meritorious invention ever introdaced.—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

For sickness, it must be invaluable —~Harfford Prags. 

It is simple, durable, and cheap.—Chicoge Tribune. 

Economical, and will not get oat of repair.—Chicago 


Journal, . 

Ranks foremost am modern inventions. — Intellige’ r. 
er. 

ille Courier. 


Yields to every part of the body, —F1 

It far exceeds our expectations.— Lows: 

Commends itself to every lover of easy repose.—M. Y. 
Evangelist. 

Must secure for itself a universal demand.—N Yorker. 

Truly, it is an ease to the weary in limbi—Putnam’s MY. 


Can be fitted to any ordinary bedstead.—Spiritual Tel. . 
They are all the inventor claims for them.—Lake Sup 





Minor. ‘ 
The ** Invalid’s Bed”’ is particulatly valnablé.— Mother's 
Magine. 





We unhesitatingly advise our friends to buy it.— Trenton 
Ga. 


zette. . 
Every family will certainly adopt it.— Loutsville Jour. 
We are satisfied with our invesiment.— Westville (/nd. 
id 


The greatest of loxuries.— Ladies’ Newspaprr. 

No persun cam afford to dispense with it.—Sunday Atlas. 

Being of good steel, will last for ever.—Cleve. Her ald. 

costs less with than without it.— The Farmer. 

It is previsely the atticle wanted.— Mercantile Traveller. 

ft must always be 4 great fayorite.— Hotel Directory. 

Its use woos sleep to the eyelits.—S. J. Cronical. 

Every ‘ Angel of the Hoaséhold’’ will adopt them.— 
Newark Advertiser. 

Something entirely new, and of great value.—Southern 
Monttor. 

Laxurious, durable, simple, and economical —Newark 


er, 
Recommended by all who have used them.— Orleans 
American, 


Cool, com ” , dgrable, cheap, cleanly, and 
delightful, Katcherbocker Mag. 


The Compan ean not at the present supply all their or- 
pear, Y. 4 

It is within the reach of every family.— Del. Gazette. 

It is the ne plus utraof what it purports ro be. —Wedina 
Tribune. ~~ * 


The unparalleled success of the Elliptic Spring Bed Bottom leaves no room to doubt its universal adoption among 
HOUSEKEEPERS, HOTEL KEEPERS, PUBLIC and PRIVATE [NSTITUTIONS, STEAMERS, SAIL- 
ING VESSELS, etc., throughout the country. The Springs may be prpeured of first class dealers, or direct from the 


manufacturers, Call, or address 


oct-—3m 


GEO. F. GRAY, Sec’y Ziliptie Bed-Spring Co., 


378 Broadway, NV. Y. 














RIDGE AVENUE AND SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which have been made in nearly all the branches of trade have not been overlooked in the 
manufactare of MARBLE: and a rapid and important progression has been the consequence The many changes 
of style and ornamentation in the interior of oar dwellings, has been met by an eqaal advance iv taste, beauty, and 
cheapness in this important department of the Arts; and that, too, in a manner unsarpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Haman ingeouity and the powers of invention have been galled into requisition, and with the 
aid of machinery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible bot a few years ago is now an every day oc- 
currence. 

The proprietor has been a number of vears in the Marble business, and finding, some sage a desire on the part 
ot the public for a better display in the Monamental Art, be determined that they should be gratified, and directed his 
attention toan improvement in that department, and he is happy to say that, with theaid of steam machinery, (the 
most of it his own invention,) he has realized tis most sangaine expectations. [le has also proenred the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and foreign or tal sculptors, for the purpose of furnishing origina! 
designs, which have eedived tie approval of a discerning public, both for their beauty of style and cheapness of ex 
ecution.” 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services forthe manufacture 
of Mantels, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble work, in a style of the greatest perfection, at the 
lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may 
favor him with their patronage. Address as above. oct-ly 











BOLTS, RIVETS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
WOOD SCREWS, AND CHAIN LINKS, 


WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH THE ABOVE ARTICLES, CALCULATED FOR 


RAILROADS, MACHINE SHOPS, CAR BUILDERS, BRID©” 
BUILDERS, &c. &c. &e. 


MANUFACTURED FROM A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF IRON. 
Orders for the above will receive prompt attention. 


HOOPES & TOWNSEND, 
Buttonwood Street, near Broad, PHILADELPHIA. 


WRIGHT, HUNTER & CO. 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS, 


SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
NINTH AND WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—_—— 


BRASS & ee L vt & FORCE 


of superior qu ality always on 
hand. 
HYDRAULIO RAMS, 


of various sizes. 


LEAD & IRON PIPES 

i of all sizes for water, gas or 
steam. 

. Bath Tubs and Shower 

Baths, 


Brass Cocks of every va- 























2 rae 

ith a full supply of Plom- 
) bers materials, always on hand. 
The Trade and others supplied 
on the most reasonable terms. 


Witt Waienur, 

J. C. Hunter, 

J. H. MoF eraics, 

Tuomas Brown. 
april-ly 


CABE LL HOUSE, 


Bank Square, Main street, Lynchburg, Va., 


CYRUS FISHER, PROPRIETOR, 
The most, central Hotel | in the City. 











$2" OMNIBUSSES will be at the Cars and Boats to convey Passengers, free of charge, with 
polite and accommodating Porters in attendance. may—ly 
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BUSINESS. DIRECTORY——-PENNSYLVANIA. ' 


TO COTTON PLANTERS. 
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We would introduce to your notice a ROLLER GIN for SHORT STAPLE 
COTTON, a machine which has been long sought for. This Gin has Two Cy} 
inders moving together, one of which is filled with teeth of a peculiar construe- 
tion, composed of Angular Steel Wire, placed so close together that nothing 
but Cotton is seereted between them, leaving the trash and seeds upon the sur- 
tace. These teeth are placed in the Cylinder tangentially to its axis, so that 
they always present Needle Points with Broad Backs. One of the peculiar 
features of this Gin is, that the sand and trash of the Cotton, instead of dulling 
the points of the teeth in the Cylinder, sharpen them. In connection with this 
Uylinder is a Stationary Straight Edge, which acts in concert with the toothed 

toller, in the same manner as the Revolving Rollers do on the Sea Island Cot- 
ton, combing it under the Straight Edge, and straightening the fibre. The 
Cotton is then taken off the Cytinder with the Brush and thrown into the Lint 
Room in the usual way. Immediately over the top of this Straight Edge, and 
in close proximity to the toothed Cylinder, is an ag tator which keeps the Seeds 
in constant motion, instead of the Lint meying them asis done by the “Saw 
tin.” The Machine is simple in its construction, no more liable to get out of 
order, and not as liable to take fire, as the Saw Gia, Anything ean be placed 
in the breast of this Gin, sueh as sticks, trash, &e., without injuring it, as the 
Cylinder receives and takes forward nothing but the Lint, rejecting all extra- 
neous matter. This isa nova! feature in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to 
the wants of large planters, who are short handed, and gather their Cotton 
trashy, as it will inerease the value of the Cotton from’ 1 to 14. per lb. more 
thar that Ginned upon any other Machine; and if the Cotton is clean icked 
the value per lb. will be increased from § to 4c. per lb. This Gin will take 
through from 4 to 5 bales per day, ordinary running, and run with less power, 
and occupies much less room, than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. For fur- 


ther information apply to 
ALFRED JENKS & SON, 
sep-ly Bridesburg, Pa, 








BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, PRINTING, ETC. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STA TIOneaRS, 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 


LITHOGPAPHERS AND BOOK BINDERS, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


Orders solicited for anything in our line. Largest assortment of Fancy and 
Staple Stationnry, Account Books, Writing Paper, and Fancy Goods, Hotel 
Registers, Time Books, Expense Books, Diaries and Daily Journals, published 
annually. 

Copy your Letters, use Francis’ Manifold Writer, by -whieh Letters and Copies 
are written at the same time; price from $1 to $5. ‘ 

Merchants, Bankers, Factories, Publie. Office, Rail Road and Insurance Com- 
panies, as well as individuals, are solicited to give us their orders. Prompt 
and personal attention given; “ prices low.” 

The entire building is fitted expressly. for the various branches of our busi- 
ness, with new and improved Machinery, Steam Power Presses, New Type, 
&ec. &e. Please call, or send, your orders to 





LEWIS FRANCIS, FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
O¥YRUS H. LOUTREL. Stationers, Printers and Book Binders, 
F may—ly 


45 Maiden: Lane, New York. 








GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUGEMENTS!! 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. DISCOUNT 


In first class Engravings, will be made until further notice on all cash purchases of 


LOCKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES, 


ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, &e. &c. 

Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the Lowrst MARKET PRICES, and 
the Racers of selecting said deduction from an immense stock and great variety of FINK 
ENGRAVINGS, g ven to each purchaser. 

In our LOOAING-GLASS Department may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Man- 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames. Cornices, Bases, &c., of our own exclusive manufae- 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior quality 

In our FIVE ART Department will be found first class impressions of all the finest hu- 

Engravings with a general assortment of desirable publications. 
nour ARTIS?’ MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
uisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pupil. 

e usual discount to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter carefully filled and packed 
with the utmost care. To the economist, and all desirous of obtaining superior quality arti- 
cies at moderate prices, the above presents unusual advantages, 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO, 
may— 353 Broadway, New York. 





BILLARD TABLES. 


a 


Pets A N's 
IMPROVED BILLIARD TABLES & COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 
Protected by letters patent dated— 

February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856. December 8, 1857. January 12, 1858, 

The recent improvements made in these tables, make them unsurpassed in 
the world. They are now offered to the scientific billiard player as combining 
speed with truth, never before obtained in any billiard table. Sales-room 7386 
and 788 Broadway. Manufactory 53 Ann street. 

may— O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers. 











BUSINES§ DIRECTORY——BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


LARGEST SOUTHERN PIANO FACTORY. 





WM. KNABE @ 00., 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES. 


Salesroum, No. 207 Baltimore Street, between Charles 
and Light Streete. 


Factory, Nos. 1, 3,5, and T North Eutaw Street, one 
door from Baltimore Street. 


These celebrated PIANOS have, at different Fairs 
for several successive years, been awarded the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS for excellence over all competition. 
They have also been pronounced by 8. Thal he the 
most celebrated pianist in the world, and other distin- 
guished artists, including M. Strakosch, G. Satter, &c., 
«&c., to be equal if not superior to any in this country. 

In every case we guarantee our Pianos to give en- 
tire satisfaction 

Constarfily on hand a fine assortment of MELO- 
DEONS, of the best makers, at prices from $45 to $200. 

Always for sale a large number of good BECOND- 
HAND PIANOS, at prices ranging from $T5 to $200. 


may WM. KNABE & CO. 





BALTIMORE OYSTERS, 


PUT UP BY 


A. FIELD, 
AT HIS OLD ESTABLISHED STAND, 


300 West Lombard etree?, 
BALTIMORE, MD., 


Warranted to keep twelve months in any climate. 
Orders from the country solicited and promptly attend- 
ed to. 

The attention of merchants and dealers is ealled to 
my article of COVE and SPICED OYSTERS, which 
are superior to any in market, and I will sell on the 
most reasonable terms, may— 





ARMSTRONG, CATOR & OO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
RIBBONS, MILLINERY, SILK GOODS, 
RUCHESTRAW BONNETS, & FLATS. 


237 BALTIMORE STREET, BETWEEN CHARLES 
AND HANOVER STREETS. 


BALTIMORE. 


Our stock will be found unequalled in variety, extent, 
and cheapness. Terms strictly six months, or 6 per 
eent. off for par funds. may 


No, 


TEACHER. 


A Southern gentleman, a graduate of one of the first 
Colleges in Virginia, and of experience im teaching, 
desires a situation as Principal of an Academy or 
neighborhood school ; or, if the salary be sufficient, as 
tutor in a private family. He is qualified to teach 
Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, or whatever is re- 
quired in our best’ Academies. The best testimonials 
as to character and qualifications can be furnished 
fromi some of the first literary gentlemen of the South. 

Those wishing to secure his services; will address 

ABRAM B. VENABLE, 


Oct-24 Farmville, Va. 





P. W. SHEEFER, 
POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Formerly of the State Geological Survey of Penn- 


sy)vania, 
Explores mineral lands, railroad routes, ete. 





URGICAL AND DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, 
\) ELASTIO TRUSSES, &c.—The undersigned man- 
ufacturer of every variety of INSTRUMENTS used by 
the Surgical and Dental profession, ,Also dealer in 
DENTAL FILES, FOIL, TEETH, SYRINGES, 
BREAST -PIPES, SHOULDER-BRACES, FRAC- 
TURE-APPARATUSES, BANDAGES, MEDICINE- 
CHESTS, SADDLE-BAGS, &c., &o. 

F. ARNOLD, 





may No. 15 South Sharp street, Baltimore, Md. 


~~ 





K™ 
NO,173 BALTIMORE STREET, 


OPPOSITE LIGHT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer of Gentlemen’s 
Boots, Shoes, and Gaitere. 


Drawings taken of the feet, and a good fit guaran- 
tied. Boots sent to any part of the Union, 


Excelsior is my motto. may— 





JACOB HYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
NO. 11, PATTERSON STREET, 


may BALTIMORE. 





JESSE MARDEN, 
SCALE MAK 


SOUTHEAST CORNER OF 
Charles and Bald erston streets, 


ER, 


BALTIMORE. 





Te 
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prises. 


The Southern trade will be supplied at reduced 
may 
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REGOMMEANDED BY TER MEDIGAL FAGULEY. 
TARBANT’S PREPARATIONS. 
The attention of the Medical Profession and the Public is invited to the following preparations : 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
Prepared on an entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Seltzer 8 in 








Germany, combining efficacy, economy, and ty, with such additions and improvements as will be 
found materially to inerease its efficacy. ‘This esteemed and highly valuable preparation will not fail to 
effectually remove Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Bilious A ffections, Hea eartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, 


Costiveness, Gout, Rheumatism, Loss of Appetite, Gravel, Nervous De' , Nausea or Vomiting, Affections 
of the Liver, &e.,; ae. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
Takes its place as the best remedy for or tion of the present day; and, for its effi and 
safety, deserves the name of being, in truth, a Family Medicine, Those who suffcr from excessive fatigue, 
mental anxiety, or intellectual application of aay oar tg kind,,will find it to be a medicine of extreme value. 
It is particularly recommended to those s Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhcea, Constipa- 
tion, Flatulency, Indigestion, Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &c., &c. The utmost reliance can be 
placed on it, both as to its ihnocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT'S INDELIBLE INK, 
A superior article, warranted by the proprietor, and acknowledged by all who have tested it, to be the best 
article of the kind now in use. 


TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by popular opinion and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical faculty, it offers 
to the afflicted a remedy whose success has in every instance supported its deserved reputation. meme | eon- 
venient and agreeable in its use, experience has proved that it retains in every climate its desirable an — 
valuable character. It is in the form of a paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. It is prepar 
with the greatest possible care, upon well-tested prineiples. To persons following the sea, or going long voy- 
ages, this preparation possesses qualities far surpassing any other —neat and portable in form, speedy and e 
cacious in its operation, successful, both in the earliest and worst stages of the severest disease, while the 
usual nauseous taste an‘) unpleasant odor of ba is wholly avoided in this preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, JOHN A. TARRANT, & CO., D 278 Greenwich, 
coner of Warren street, New York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in the United States, British 
Provinces, West Indies, and South America. 


TENS CREA? ENGLISE! Rios IT 1g 


THORN’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF COPAIBA AND SARSAPARILLA, 
Vossesses advantages not ee by any other medicine for the eure of sexual diseases, which must, with an 
enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popaiet and a desideratam long sought for in the medical 
world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its approved form—that of oe is entirely tasteless, 
and causes no unpleasant sensation to the patient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of 
Europe—it has been examined, approved of, and sanctioned by the faculty of medicine, and recommended by 
the most eminent of the profession, Pre by J. B, Thorn, Chemist, London ; and for Sale, Wholesale and 
Retail, by Joun A. Tarrant, & Co., Sole Agents for the United States, 27@Greenwieh street, New York. 
pe on above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled parties in the United 
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JOHN.ATARRANT 
NEW YORK. 


SECURE THE GENUINE, STAMP AROUND gaca POT 





¢ 
Yee ‘{<<c@y™ 


OBSERVE WILL ALSO 






THIS LABEL, (2 x1 BEAR THE NAMES 





40M), 


BURNED IN OF THE PROPRIETOR, 


BPON THE AND OF THE 
BOTTOM OF UNITED STATES 
EACH POT, AGENT, 


Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label : 


Important Cavtion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Co- 
paiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of this valuable Medicine. Venders 
are patticularly warned of this fact, that they may be on their ger. and not dispese of any impure article, 
calculated to injure their reputation, and destroy the merits of the original preparation, to obviate which, the 
Subserther, (successor to James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) has attached 
his signature to (iis caution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 


Fer the above, address orders, with fall directions for shipment, to 
JOHN A. TARRANT, & CO., 278 Greenwich Street, New York. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY —CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


J. M. EASON & BROTHER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF y 
STEAM BNGINES AND BOILERS, 


MACHINERY FOR RICE, SAW, SUGAR, AND GRIST MILLS, 
CASTINGS IN IRON AND BRASS. 
We also manufacture a Patent Machine for Flowing and Draining Rice and Sugar Lands, 
the cheapest and best machines known, and the performance guaranteed. 


J. M. EASON, cor. Columbus and Nassau ste., 
feb—ly Charleston, 8. C. 


ORCUTT, er iaaae 


MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING-GLASS, PORTRAIT, AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


AND DEALER IN 
LOOKUNGSGLASS FUATES, BRACKETS, 
WINDOW CORNICES, ROOM MOULDINGS, &e. 
Old Frames regilt equal to new. 
mar—ly 186 Kimg street, Charleston, 8. C. 


JOHNS. BIRD & €o., 


AT THE SIGN OF 
THE GOLD SPECTACLES, 
NO. 225, IN THE BEND OF KING STREET, 
Has constantly on hand a general assortment of the following goods, for sale at as low prices 
as can be obtuined in the city. Military goods, Looking-glasses, Picture frames Looking- 
giass Plates of all sizes fitted to frames. Gliding and iding. Spectacles to suit all ages and 
sights, Pebbles and periacsate giusses fitted to frames. Surveyors’ Instruments, Thermometers, 
Barometers, Telescopes and Microscopes; also, a choice collection of Engravings, which will 
be offered at low cash prices, mar—ly 








ene ae. + 


_R. A, PRINGLE, - 
BOOT AND SHOE DEALER, 


No. 177 East Bay, Charleston, S..C., opposite the Building of the New 
Custom House, one door from 8.8. Farrar & Bro’s. 
The subscriber would invite the attention of Merchants and Planters, visiting this city, to 


his Siock of BOOTS AND SHOES, which will be sold atthe lowest Manufacturer's price. 
apr—ly R. A. PRINGLE. 


H. W. KINSMAN, WELCH & HARRIS, 
223 King st., Charleston, S.C. | BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER AND 


Dealer in Curtain goods, Window Shade, RF 
Paper Hangings; also, agent for Grover &/ | a 
Baker's Sewing Machine. mar—ly | BOOK IBINIDIERS, 
a | No. 59 Broad street, Charleston, 8. C. 

T. M. BRISTOLL, | ‘Books bound in all varieties of style, from the 
| FASHIONABLE pidinest to those more richly gilt and orna- 
By S00T, SHOE, AND TRUNK STORE, |Sestin, piain or gilts monees 
(Sign of the Mammoth Boot,) | 5. 8. WELCH, H. HARRI. 


No. 232 King street, JAMES E. SPEAR, 

















T. M. B. will tantly be re-! a 
ceiving fresh eupplies of hiladel- | Importer and Dealer in 
phia | PINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, 

BOOTS AND SHOES, | AND SILVER-WARE, 


No. 235 King street, opposite Hasel. 
CHARLESTON. 8. C. 


mer—ly | Diamonds and other precious stones reset: 
| Gotd amd Silver Medals made to erder. 


which aregoffered at) 
fair prices. | 














BUSINESS: DIREETORY PHILADELPHIA. reyes’ 
DR. HOOFLAND'S nj aimed BITTERS. 


PREPAL 
DR. C. M. JACKS ; PHILADYA, PA. 


WILL EYTECTUALLY CURE 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Ohronic or Nervous Debility, pS of the py Aah and al diseases arising 
from a disordered 

calling tn does feel- 

ing of eet ee nie mee to the which es 


ot gees Cp article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 


pmetionn peaple, and and sale is unrivalled by any similar 
testimony in nd yen by the Pe ee eee Sadan aaa and indi: 
viduals in all of the country careful of the published 


Scaektee tame Cateaeens esseoa hcgeae 


Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will eure coughs, colds, &c. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch street, Philapelphia, Pa. 
For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village ihe Cape Sees 
apr—ly 
M. W. BALDWIN, M. BAIRD. 


M. W. BALDWIN & O0O., PHILADELPHIA, 


Manufacture LOCOMOTIVE eae cate of the most ved construction and perfect adap- 
ia reli, the of cire oy ig under which nlf two-thirds threcrburthty othe 
we from ten to thirty and using one-half, pe gate paleay Megd 
bese Seeks bev ottiacion, as the e of the road, or business to be done, may render desi- 

r or necessary. 

. Tien ty hae 6 mien, Meio ett of teireness Teak. 
Pian C, on | Apener Ag ad ol 

Pian D, 





and curves of short radius. The over the Blue Rid opanecting 

Western divisions of the Virginia Cen‘ 1": es of 295 feet rise per 
mile, and curves of three hundred feet — has for nearly twe 
years by six wheeled D soar gent wep 

and wor: and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, 
are teed equal to any other in ase. 

@ refer to the following Companies: N. 0. J. & G. N. RB. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana.; M. & W. P., Mon , Ala.; M, & G., Columbus, Ga.; OC. R. R. & B. Co., 
tae R. & B. er eet Fiateen eo 8. 0.; Green- 
ville & mbia, R. R,. Columbia, 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmi N.C.; Central R. R. 


Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Phi hia & R. R., North Penn. R. R. 
hiladelplita Ger. & Nov & Nor. R. R., Beaver eadow K. R., offices in hiladelphia, Belvidere Del 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL STREET, 
«PHILADELPHIA. 
* Laraes, Fuses, Cheer be fomee. ay tom ibe soe, IN and Serer ens i Punching 
and pe eel Forges Ladies, ete 
unt = Fares Lamart I oven Aosograntx Hasvonte,eperion any othr 


He ENR ae ow te 
nese & ty Ne Seen. rye Allen By Mer aly Me 
and others, Si. ioe aud all the Gly, MoOam, 














THE “OLD DOMINION ” 


COFFEE-POT. 


The®great invention of the day is the Ou» Dommion Coxexe-Por, in which coffee can 
be made without the least loss of aroma. Even ordinary coffee, in one of these pots, 
makes as good drink asthe best old Java im sneh as aré commonly used. Wherever in- 
troduced, they have given the most complete satisfaction, and the demand from all parts 
of the United States is large, and replay: inkteasio ings ** 

“~~ Dr. Hall, of New York, in ‘his Journal of Health, for 
duly, 1858, says: “We commend the Orv Domtxioy Cor- 
ree-Por to alf lovers of good coffee, as we personally know 
‘that it is one of the “new things” offered-to the public, 
in whieh no imposition: is practiced, and which has the 
moar one we ene and 5 5 a ayarrl 
] e New Yor : © We unhesitatingl 
nounce the “Old Dominion” the thing. Stememigemdat 
/ is so simple that a child can use it, and its saves one-fourth 
of the cost of making in the old-fashioned way.” 

The New York Mercury says: “ Virginia, which has 
supplied us with several Presidents, now steps forward, 
and furnishes us with the very best kind of a Coffee-Pot 
_ that was ever invented. We speak by the card.” 

The New York Day Book says: ‘The well-lnown French 
“ biggin,” whieh American travelers usually bring home 
with them, is worthless by the side of the’ “Old Dominion,” and we doubt if there can 
be such perfect coffee beverage produced, the world over, as this invention places on our 
breakfast-table daily.” 

The editor of the Christian Register, Concord, 'N. 4., who has been Iuxuriatitg in the 
delicious beverage which the Old Dominion always produces, says: ‘Not such coffee 
have we tasted since we drank it at the world-renowned Hippocrene of this inspiring 
beverage, the Cafe des Mille Colonnes in Paria. This instrument of philosophy may be 
obtained, &e.” r 

The New Yorker says: “The ‘Old Dominion Coffee-Pot” is decidedly a great institu- 
tion, and should at onee be voted into every household in the land.” 

“Its praises are in every woman’s mouth.”—Spri afield Republican, 

“We would not give up our “Old Dominion” for four times its price, if another could 
not be obtained.” —Home Magazina 

The New Yorker thus endorses the Old Dominion: “It gives us the entire strength as 
well as the grateful aroma of the berry, and by its simple construction is easy of use 
always in order, and furnishes good coffee at one-fourth less cost than the old and unsat- 
isfactory method of boiling.” j ; ; 

“The draught which it makes is nectar, compared with that of old-time coffee-pots.”— 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican. rae ae ahi 

The Lady's Book says: * The Old Dominionjs, beyond quteston, the best eoffee-maker 
ever introduced to the public, and the only one by which all the strength and virtue of 
coffee can be extracted by boiling, without the-loss ef aroma. The arrangement of the 
boiler is simple, ingenious, awd on atetrate, scientific principles. We commend it with 
the full knowledge thatit will do all that is cine” 16; f 

The editor of thé Wew York Day Book says: **The economy of the affair is not its 
least merit, as it extracts the essence of the berry so completely, that..one quarter less of 
the coffee used generally, produces that, luxury in.adegree of perfection never hitherto 
reached.” oe, 


‘*It is simple in construction, easily used, and will give gopd coffee always at one-fourth 








leas cost, than by the old modes of boiling.” —Home ; 

“In all our experience of coffee-drinking, we never found ve pe equal to what we 
now have dailyatourmorning meal. It is the perfeetion of ¢offee,”— Philadelphia Even- 
neg Journal. 

THE OLD DOMINION COFFEE-P OT, 

Is manufactured, nuder the Patent for the United States, by 
ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY. 
117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Also manufacturers, under the Patent for the United States, of OLD DOMINION TEA 
POT, and ARTHUR’S CELEBRATED SELF-SEALING FRUIT CANS AND JARS. 
2” For sale by dealers in housekeeping articles, and storekeepers generally. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY——-PHILADELPHIA. 


PHOS. T, TASKER, Jr. 


' | STRPHEN MORRIS, 








( ESTABLISHED 1821.) 


CHAS. WHEELER, Jr., 


SP. M. TASKER. 


“South Fifth andFranklin Streets. Warehouse and Office; No. 200 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 





~ MORRIS, 


TASE ER & CO., 


MANUPACOTURE 


Wrovenrinon Weiven Texues, } to 7 inches bore, for Steam, Gas, Water, &., | Gas Works Castinas. Retorts and Bench Castings, for Coal Gas Works; Street 


with T's, L’s, Stops, Valves, &c., with Screw Joints to suit tubes. i 
GatvAnizep Tuses, and fittings as above. 
Borer Fives, Lap Welded, 14 w 8 inches outside diameter, cut to specifie length, - 

20 feet or under. 

ARTESIAN Wet Pires of Wrought Iron. screwed together, flash inside and out, 

Corss or Tree, for boiling and Saporeing V7 steam or hot Water. 

eS Corts, for Blast Fr and Pube cut.and fitted to plans and speeifica- | 
ions sent. . 

Warmivne axp Venticatine Steam Apparatus of the most approved plans for | 

Factories, Public Buildings, Hotels, Private on Green Houses, &., | 

constructed and ada to the buildings tobe warmed. 

Iron awp Brass Castix ev description, 
Hor Waren Arparatvus. Pasker’s Patent Self R 


Seulating Tiet Water Apparatus, 
for Private Dwellings, School Houses, Hospitals, Green Houses, &c. 


Maina, Bends, Branchea, Drips, &c. 


| Rosris Gas Apparatus, for Factories, Public Buildings, Hospitals, and Private 


ai 

Anresian Wet Pres, of Cast [ron, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diemeter, with wrought 
bands or serew coupled, flusty inside and out. 

Geren House Prees anp Borers. Bire Doors and Frames, Hot Water Pipes for 
Foreing Beds, Pineries, &c. 


| Cotumys, Conduit Pipes, Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 


Batu ts Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and traps;aud Water Closet arrange- 
ments. = 

Scrpwose Macrines, Drill Stocks, Stocks and Dies, Taps, Reameta, Drills, Pip@ 
Tongs, and a general assortment of Gas and Steanr Fitters’ Toola and Mate- 
rinks. April |—6m 


6 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY—PHIDADELPHIA AND NEW YORK. 


JOHN A. TARRANT 8. J. BILLINGS, 
mmc, | SOHN A. TARRANT & CO., {Yt 
DR Jon Nols eaaaee AND feedings oo 2 Coonwie etreet, corner ht meg 
stree ew ‘arrant Seltzer Aperien’ 
Tarvent’s Corda Eis Turk i Turkey MhubarD, Tarrant’s Ladapate Ink, Ts - 


tract of Cubebs Copan, 2s Grover Coe’s Eclectic 
Compound Extract Oopeine tind Sereapariiia, Fuller's Couhiearis for Paver Sad Agua 


WM. D, REICHNER'S 
Fancy Cane and. Spring-seat Cha Manufactory, 


NO. 389 NORTH FRONT STREET, ABOVE VINE, » 


PHILADELPHIA. 


All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, wholesale and retail, at the lowest 
eash price. june-ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY, 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders filled, at market prices, on delivery. (june-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & OO. 


A. REED, 


BUILDERS? MILL, 


MARSHALL & FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
WAREROGM 215 NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DOORS, SASH, BLINDS, SHUTTERS, MOULDINGS, 
BRACKETS, NEWELL POSTS, BALUSTERS, &c., 
Warranted of good material and workmanship. 


Also water Machinery for Planeing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &c- 
june-ly 

















TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, &C. 
pesis ‘FRENCH AND OT AND toy. a TRUSSES. 


; Elastic 
siocking amet re oulder Braces. 
ub Foot, Bow 


ew. A. DAVIS, 
fe Race St, Philadelphia. 












WHOLESALE LOOKING GLASS STORE. 





JOSHUA COWPLAND, 


Manufacturer and dealer, continues his old business at No. 53 South Fourth St., between 
Market and oe ~ee he offers at low prices, an extensive variety of Looking Glasses, 
in Quilt, Mahogany and Walunut Frames. Large French Plate Sirtere, lain and orna- 
mented, Toilet, Dresing and Puserby be Bene Gilt and Fancy Wood ortrait and 
Frames. Looking Glass hyo Oia ov in less quantity. Goods packed in the Safes 
manner and Insured against B 


JOSHUA COWPLAND. 
april-ly No. 58 South Fourth Street, 





pe DR 
na- 
fest 





BUSINESS DIRECTORY——BALTIMORE AND GEORGIA. 


REE 


SE’S 


MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO. 


WARRANTED ONE-HALF BEST PERUVIAN. 
Containing Ammonia 8 per cent., Phosphate of Lime 45 to 50 per cent, 


iapinbeve fertilizer is Peruvian Guano, so 


modified 
ofe ing the soil. Its finely pulverized eondi 


as to remedy its radical defect, viz: that 
its superior permanent qualities and 


less Pitiee at render it desirable to the consumers of guano. 
To es wishing further information, we will forward b jmp a pamphlet, containing a 


demonstration of its superiority. upon 
with a detailed account of its Benn 1, 


al Chemistry, 


P 
We have no secret in its preparation, but submit 


it to an enlightened public upon principle and its own merits. The pamphlet may also be 


had of the wing agents, who are also pre 


to furnish the guano. 


The extensive use of the above article for the two past years renders a more extended notice 


unnecessary. 
The advantages we claim for this article over Peruvian Guano, and all other fertilizers are 
briefly the pte ist. It is equal to Peruvian on the first crop. 2d, The product of grain 


will be better dev: and heavier. 


it affords an abundance of the element which 


forms the grain, (Phosphate of Lime,) which is not the case with Peruvian, $d. It is far more 
= in effect. because it contains nearly double the quantity of sdeersp tae of Lime. 4th. 
ing in a finely pulverized condition, and free from lumps, a uniform distribution may be 


made overa field. 5th. ore iene lame San evpriaves? icle be 
dc., to render it fit 


quires no preparation b nding, sie 

all cmmafoctured artic Ag mn fi 

the natural guano. 7th. It is cheaper! 
The article is put iu strong 


ing available, and jt re- 
for use. 6th. It is superior te 


more Ammonia, and more Phosphates, and is 


of convenient ommend cold by the ton of 2,000 Ibs. Its 


price will vary with that of Peruvian and the Phos ¢ Guanos. 
JOHN 8. REESE & CO., Office 77 South street, ne cans, 
re. 


Supplies may be obtained from the following authorized Agents: 


J. G. Waters & Co., Georgetown, D. O.; Jas. H. Besant & 


Phillips & Co., Fredericksburg, Va. ; B. T. W 


Point Rocks, Md.; A. K 


Co,, 
itiston & Co., Richmond, Va.; Peebles & White’ 


he sap Va‘; Wm. A. oiller, L achbu % 
Norfieet, Tarboro’, N. ©.; De Roseat & Greve, 


Va.; Rowland & pop Norfolk, Va.; R- 
Wilmington, N. ©.; das. Gadsden & Co.’ 


Charleston, 8. C.; Wheat & Bro., Alexandria, Va.; Acree & Turner, Walkerton, Va. 





CHANGE OF SCHEDULE 


TO TAKE EFFECT ON GEORGIA 


Leave Augusta.... 230,.amand 400pm 
Arrive at Atlanta.. 1f 36,amand 104am 
Leave Atlanta,..., 12 00,amand 10.00am 
Arrive at Augusta. 8 56,amand 7 00pm 


Sunday trains.leaving Augusta 4 pm and 
Atlanta 12; Night, aeeatindse. (Phe 2 30 
a m train from Angusta connects through to 
Memphis.) 


Connects with South Carolina railroad, 


Arrive at Augusta. 1 (0,amand 230pm 
Leave Augusta.... 10 00,a mand 8 0pm 


Western and Atlantic railroad. 


Arrive at Atianta.. 11 22,pmand 9 38am 
Leave Atlanta..... 1 45,a mand 12 30pm 


Atlanta and LaGrange railroad. 


Arrive at Atlanta.. 10 15,p mand T 0am 
Atlanta..... 2 00,amand 1 00pm 


Macon and Western railroad. 


Arrive at Atlanta... 8 20,amand 5 50pm 
Leave Atlanta..... 12 00, p m and 12 Night. 





RAILROAD, DECEMBER 28, 1857. 


Athens Branch—Sundays excepted. 
Leave Augusta.............. 2 30, Night. 
Leave Atlanta............2.. 12 00, Night. 
Arrive at Athens............ 10 30, Day. 
Leave Athens............... 12 00, Nigh 
Arrive at Augusta........... 9 00, Morning. 
Arrive at Atlanta............ 11 34, Morning. 
Washington Branch— Train—Sundays 
Leave Augusta.............. 2 30, Night. 
Leave Atlanta,.............. s 
Arrive at Washington........ 7 35, Morning. 


On Mondays, Wednesdays, and yy an 
extra train leaves Washingnton at 1 45 eve- 
ning, and connects with the down day passen- 
Cae frora Atlanta and returning to Wash- 


at 5.45 evening. 

Warrenton Branch—Sundays excepted. 
Leave Augusta.............. 4 00, Evening. 
Leave Allie AR The oe 10 00, ¢. 
Arrive at Warrenton......... 8 , 
Leave Warrenton........... 8 30, Evening 
Arrive at Augusta........... T 00, Evening. 
Arrive at Atlanta........0... 1 14, Night. 


sept-3m GEORGE YONGE, General Superintendent. 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY——NEW YORK. 


THE BOUDOIR' SEWING MACHINE, 
! (DANIEL HARRIS, PATENTEE,) Rees 


Are now so generally in use, (being the Family favorite) that special refer- 
encé with a view to prove its utility, or Value, has become owt 


Those about purehasing will find four patterns to select from at 444 Brow 
way, New York. Prices from $40 te $60, 
G.. CG. MUNSON, Agent. 
sept 


P. S. Circulars and samples of work by mail if desired. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steam D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 


ers, Arago, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wotton Commander. Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 
1588, on the following days: 





1858. 1858, 1858. 

LEAVE NEW YORK. LEAVE HAVRE. LEAVE SOUTHAMPTON. 
Arago, Saturday, June 26th | Fulton, Tuesday, June 29th | Fulton, Wednes’y, Jane 30th 
Fulton, “ July 24th | Arago, «© * July 27th | Arago, “ July 28th 
Arago, “ Aug. 2ist | Fulton, ~ “ Aug. 24th | Fulton, “ Aug. 5th 
Fulton, “ Sept. Sith} Arago, Sept. 2ist| Arago, 22d 
Arago, “ Oct. 16th} Falton, “ Oct. 19th'| Fulton, “ 30th 
Fulton, “ Nov. 13th | Arago, s Nov 126th | Arago, “ Noy. 17th 
Arago, * Dec. ith | Fulton, * Dec. 14th | Fulton, “ Dec. 15th 

1859. Arago, ms Jan. lth 1859. 

Fulton, % Jan. 8th 1858. Arago, Wednes’y, Jan. 12th 

Arago, ed Feb. 5th | Arago, be dan, 11th | Fulton, “d Feb, 9th 

Falhon, _ Mareh 5th | Fulton, on Feb. 11th | Arago, s March 9h 

Arago, “ April 2d | Arago, “ Mar. 8th | Fulton, * oo 6th 

Fulton, “ April 90th | Fulton, . ril Sth | Arago, * y » 4th 

Arago, “ “May 28th | Arago, “ ay 38d/ Fulton, “ Jane ist 
Fulton, “ May 3Sist | Arago, ” June 2th 
Arago, = June 26th 








These steamers, built oxpietely for Government service with double engines under deck; 
pry Sony has been taken in the construction of bull and machinery to insure safety and speed; 
the ships have five water tight com ents, enclosing the engincs so that in the event of 
collision or stranding, water could reach them, and the pum free to work, the safety 
of the veasel gd pre a would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the ab- 
solute necessity of this mode of constraction; the acco! tion for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience that can be desired. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy both in time 
and ¢ . Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. Ap expe- 
rien eee 50 Davee. All letters and newspapers must pass through ihe Post Office. 

For freight or passage, apply to— 

W. 8. DRAYTON Agent, 1 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
CROSKEY & OCO., Southampton, 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN PRESS CO., Paris. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO MANUFACTURER, 


WO. 42 CHATHAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
{3 On application as above, a cireular of prices will be sent. 
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SILVER WARE, 


BUSINESS DIREOTORY—PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. WILSON. & SON, 


{ESTABLISHED 1812,] 
S. W. Cor,of Fifth and Cherry Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA,.. 


te” Importers of Piated and Britannia Ware. apr—ly 


BEGGS, & ROWLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WAGONS, DRAYS, AND CARTS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
IRON AND STEEL WORK, 
NOS. 338 & 340 NORTH FRONT STREETS, 
Between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PARDEE & CQ.,, 


COAL DEALERS, 


NO. 303 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY, A. PARDEE, Tn, 


SUGAR LOAF Susie, Fo. 
SUGAR LOM E> ARTE oS3.) one 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by adehien [ap-ly 


COLBERT’S 


Gndelope and Hag Mamafactory avd Printing Office, 


123 (late 55‘ South Fourth street, below tnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
PB 8 wo TAs Poses Bonin Ganedlens Beran took — _ ‘ama 
LETTERS BY STEAM. 


SIEGIVS) SIGIS! 


AT THE 


UNITED STATES STEAM CARVED BLOCK LETTER EMPORIUM, 
No. 35, South Third Street, 

PHILADELPHIA 

Where evér being of House and Sign Painting, Grain- 
ing, Glazi ding, Bronzing, é&e., is neatly executed. 

= WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best 

maps assortment-of Carved Block Letters in the United States. 

LS He can supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready 

peaeal for shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 


april-ly 
. ROGER 




















“COACH & ‘Git CARRIAGE BUILDER. 


Manufac corner Sixth and Master streets ; ik to onde, 1009 and 1011 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia’ Gannrnans of every description built apr—ly 








" 








BUSINESS DIRECTORS FSIL AMATI A. 


CHESNUT operas satin 


A ijurious effects 
eke ae pdig the 
analsnaion and Messrs. 
pad. ..' Tk eer ie, eevee Tend ST —— to be 

American 


N pubit the moot sure and  onirit ever offered the 
| CHUTTPIOATE OF 788, JAS, R. CHILTON. 
/ Ihave analysed Srof Philadephia UT GROVE WHISKEY, received from Mr. 


/ Wharion, Jr, ha tested it, I am pleased to 
sate ha is ena free from poleondas o Meesdliee anteioneen x thiten coeoually 
pure vored quality 0: 
AMES a OHILT ON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 
New York, September 3d, 1858. ‘on. 


Puuaps.rnia, 
Dear Sir :—We neve sanvcedin tasted the sample of CHESTNUT GROVE WHISKEY which you you Peet find 
thatit contains none of the poisonous substance meek See oil, which is the characteristic and injurious ingre- 


dient of the Whiskeys in general use, Yours 
— a & CAMAC, Analytical a 
To Cuas. Wuarton, Jn, No, 23 South Front Street, Philadelphia.” 

















wm. SELLERS. “~JOUN SELLERS, Jk 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 
Penna. Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


; IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


with Self-ndjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 
ALSO, 


Railway Turning & Sliding Tables & Pivot Bridges, 


The Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 











| 





" Gen Beas 


r | 


iS, 


LEADING SOUTHERN) HOUSE OF NEW YORK. 








PORK, BEBE, BACON, LARD, 


GROLCE FARULY AR, 








1% 
EASTMAN & LLOYD, | 


Commission ‘Berchants, 


AND 


DEALERS IN PROVISIONS, 


40 & 42 Broad Street, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE : 


SIDES, HAMS, SHOULDERS, &c. 


Stagg & Shays, Phipps, N.W. Thomas, Gerard, and other Brands, 





PLAIN CURE FAMILY HAMS, 


SHIPPING. HAMS, 


REFINED LARD, EXTRA QUALITY, 


FOR SHIPPING. TO WARM CLIMATES. 



























LEADING SOUTHERN )\HOUSES! OF NEW YORK. 




















A. BRIDGES & Go. 
MANUFACTURERS BPD DEALERS oe 


RAILROAD AND EAR: FINDINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Co Street, New York .. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS. DUCK FOR CAR OOVERS\—ENAMELED HEAD LININGS. 
FLUSHES—BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS.—WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETC. 


ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL C. LANE, 
Wx. SMITH BROWN &Co., | CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


LATE PIERSON.& CARROLL, 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
WHODESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS ANB SHES, |Genrcemens ano YouTHs’ 





Ho. 20 OMAMEERS SERRE, CLOT AING, 
East of Broadway, . 
NEW YORK. 49 Chambers Street, 
‘WM. SMITH BROWN. DE WITT 0. LAWRENCE, NEW YORK. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Eoreign and Domestic 
DoBRwwvY Goo yn ss, 

..49 Chambers Street, 


New York. 


WILLIAM ALLER, 
JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H. BULELEY. 


BULKLEY, FISKE & C0., 
WHOLBSALE GROCERS, 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Also of Fine Mabana Cigars, 


AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
AND DEALERS IN 


ENB GROCRRIBG OF BYBRT DBscarerzoy, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 








CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


#aAHGY @0028) 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c, 
29 Chambers Street, 





NEW YORK. 


























































LEADING SOUTHERN’ HOUSES’ OF NEW YORK, 








ae 


WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND 
PHILIP HENRY, JUN., 
EDWARD FENNER, 
JOHN J. TOWNSEND, 


JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
THOMAS U. SMITH, 
LEWIS B. HENRY. 


HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


STAPLE AND PANCY ORY GOODS, 


17 & 19 Warren Street, 


(A few doors West of Broadway,) 
New York. 





STRANG, MURRAY & Co, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FINE GROCERS, 


FOR THE 


SOUTHERN TRADE. 
48 VESEY STREET, 
(Second Block rear of the Astor House, 
NEW YORK. 








GEO. W. STOW, 


SUCCESSOR TO STOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


AARD WARE, 
CUTLERY, GUNS, 
SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, éc. 


No. 37 WARREN S8T., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OSCAR CHEESMAK, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER 


China, Glass & Earthenware, 


145 DUANE STREET, 
(Second Block west of Broadway,) 
GEO. W. LIVELY. NEW YORK. 





MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


42 WARREN ST., 
New York. 


ESLEY MELIUS, 
R. B, CURRIER, 
P. ¥. SHERWOOD, 











COTTON 


C. W. FREDERICKSON, 


BROKER, 


78 Seaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 


| NEW YORE. 
ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH COTTON-ATTENDED TO. 





THOMAS & FULLER, . 


WHOLESALE = DRUGGISTS, 








208 FULTON STREET, — 


WEST OF BROADWAY, 


New Yor«. 





STATEN ISLAND 
FANOT 


DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
3.48 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
(Ce Goods received and returned by express. 


i 
ee ee 
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LEADING: SOUTHERN) HOUSES OF NEW YORK 





|| rlority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, but every article we now make 


| PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING APPARATUS, &. 








Ww. 'G. LANE: & Co, “| 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FANCY AND STAPLE BRY c0ens, | 
WM. 0. LANE) 194 Broadway, 


EDW. H. LANB, 
KER BOYCE, 


JESSE GC, LANE. New Yorx. 





TIFFANY & Co., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFAOTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK+ 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS, STONES, 


FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING CASES; &c., RICH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES, and every Variety of FANCY GOODS. 

Attention is particularly called to ou- SILVER WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do = claim ee eee. 


equal to English sterling quality finé—a feature which shold not be overlooked by tt A ape Sil- 
ver Ware in this country, where the ere is no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


WINDLE & CO,, 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


tek SWRA S, 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 











(Formerly of 56 § 58 Maiden Lane,) 
Yo. 21 JOHN STREET (Between Broadway and Nassau Street), 
NEW YORK. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN | 


HATS. GAPS. AW bo STRAW GOODS, 
PARIS. STTLZ SONNETS, 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &«, 


120 CHAMBERS and 50 "WARREN STREETS, New York City. 
Factory, 388, 390 & 392 Broapwar, Avsany, N. Y. 


SCHANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FOR 


FRENCH PLATE ._GLASS 


FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 
ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 


45 &@ 41 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








——— 
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LEADING SOUTHERN "HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 





a. 





(. B. HATCH, HILLER & MERSEREAU, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEWS FURNISBING COCBS, 
GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, . 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New Yorx. 





JOHN F. SEYMOUR & C0O., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 


JOUN FP. SEYMOUR. ; 


ROBERT W. SEYMOUR. N. Ew York. 





READ TAYLOR cw Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Precious Stones, 
: AND PANGY GOODS? 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


A. LONGETTE, 
34 OLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


Peruvian, Elide Ishand, and Mexican 


| G FF a wo, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


HIGHRT & CLARK, 

















REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, } 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 


Carriage Manufacturers, 














MANUFACTORY,’ 47.@ 49 GREENE STREET. 




















LEADING SOUTHERN ‘HOUSES OF NEW YORK. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 


Importers of English, French and German 


Brushes, Candvasses, Oil and Glater Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY ‘DESCRIPTION, 
No, 111 Pulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on Application, New Yorx. 


GRENOGLE FIRE HOSS. 


we ree Hose marniatnred of the Bnew. of Lo a 
sea especially adap’ e use IRE 
and FORCE ruMPS. MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, 
Ss OATS RAIL ROADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
“S and other HYDRAULIC = Its advantages over 
I other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPN ESS, costing less than 
|| ONE HALF of tho price of leather hose, with thesame durability.—Certificates of its efficiengy from Jzsea 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B. Baton, Joun Ratvsow, and Apert G. 
Davis, Esqs., Washington Navy Yard, Aurrep Copeen, ans Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept. 
Sami. A. Frewon, ., Chief Engineer; Jersey'City, N. J. Fire Dept., James B. Franors. Esq., Agent and 
Engineer ef Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced pate. can be 
examined at my office. I also refer to ALFuep Betanerr, Esq., Chief Engineer, New Orleans, La., Fire Dept. 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 


SAMUEI F. AYRES, 
MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Sf © P € 0 € KS 
and Fire Beworants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


J. F. BROWNE & €0., 


iH ARP MA K BE RR S. 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
Strings, Mlusic, and everp Requisite for the Garp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


| xe Ro et. 


bad 

R. RB. R.—Rad Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
pang olera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, —- Gout, Neuralgi 

Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Join Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains aroun 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds. way’s Réady Relief will, 

in a few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 
y's Renovating, Resivent, for the eure of chronic diseases—such as Scrofulous and 
5 “e tic gompian’s, ~ ge pnd ° affections i! Be pang ny Throat, ge we 9 
largements of parts, Eruptive diseases es, Tumors, Ulcers, 
spe all other diseases an state of the Blood. 

RB. B. R— way's tors will cure, ly and ily, Costiveness, In on, Painter's 
Cholic, Lead Inflammation of the mi to Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, etc. ete. Whenever 
the system fs out of order, or the blood impure, a-dove of , tors will restore it to 

o female should 


rity, and purify and cleanse the bl ut them. 
k. BR. BR. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co.; 162 Fulton Street, New York. 
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‘LEADING SOUEHERN. HOUSES OF_NEW. YORK. 
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JAMES .T.. WRIGHT, 
227 GREENWICH STREET ( (one door below Barclay), N. ¥., 
° FL MANUFAC ER, AND D 


DRUGOISTS’ FLINT AND GRBEW GLASSWARE 


AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOU 
TINCTURES, SALT- MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, 8 peeier erm, apasine 
ap SHOW BOTTLES, CARBOYS, 


L8O A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick. 
WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


SUCCESSORS TO WOLPR, GIL ."™ & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBB 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 
GILLESPIE’S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
SUPERIOR ¢, S, PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY G0oDs, 
am past : 38 Warren Street, 


FP, A. FISHER, 





New Yor. 





TREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


/AGRICULZUBRAL IMWPLBUBNTS 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GAY & WEST, 
118 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


The most Sie Durable, Powerful and Chea 
_ in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steamboats, Vessels, 


We are now néing Wrst’ 8s Improvep Pomp, after’ trying two other kinds, to force water into ia upper 
story of our Banking House, and we find it answers the purpose much better than any we have tried. 
New York, Nov. 16th, 1857. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co. 
Office of the Muscan Hair Co., Harlem, Hor, 14th, 1857.—Mrasrs. A. W. Gay & Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with West's Improvep Pump we had of — for our Factory, and that after the unsuccessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works easier, and needs less repair than any other within our knowledge. It has 
now been in use over a year, pumping alternately fram well and cesspool, clean and dirty water, having a 
pipe from each, and has cost nothin she repair, neyer even been choked. SAM’L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1857.—Messrs. A. W. Gar & Co.—I have in uso four of Lid yo pumps, and find 
them equal to the recommendation. One of *Wast's Larroven” is worked b forcing water 
to an elevation of about one hundred feet, and to. the distance of nearly one Roneeail feet. I believe the 
Pump capable of performing al! that your advertisement states, and I don’t hesitate to add my testimony of 
its efficieney to the numerous recommendations in your possession. W, B. DINSMORE, (of Apams & Co) 
New York, Nov., 185T.—We are using three of Wast's Improvep Pumps at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, and can recommend them as easy to work an Awe s in action. TI » had to 
all others. JAMES A. WEBB, 229 & 230 
IN A DBEP WELL.—I can confidently recommend it as the best on m See oT ering 
much tnt its favor, as I have several that [ thought unexceptionable, R. L, PELL, Pres. Am. Inst. 
AT RAILROAD STATION.—Railroad Office, Flushing, Nov. 11th, 1857.—After other kinds of 
Pumps, we are now, and for sometime past have been, using Wzst’s Improvep Pomp, for our water 
tanks on the Flushing Road, and T'can cheerfully recommend them as cheap, os, durable and very effi- 
cient. I prefer them to all others. a ITH, Supt. 
ON SHIPS.—I would rather use your Pumps, as I consider them best. € 
Myotie Bridge, Oct. 16th, 100. Cc. H. MALLORY, Ship Builder. 
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BUSINESS ‘DIRECTORY —NEW YORK, v 


SEWING MACHINES... 


OFFICE, 343 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


NEW AND VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
Send for a Circular. 
DiaGrawor tar Lock Srrren. 


OOOGOOOoo0c 


This is the only Stitch that cannot be reveled, and 
resents the same appearance u each side 
the sen It is made with Se mureetie ones each 
side of the fabric, and interlocked in the center of it. 


OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
We prefer them for use.—Tridwne. They are the favorites for families — Times. 
They have norival. American. Works more uniformly than the hand.—Zeraid, 
Do vant work of ten ordinary sewers.—Jour. Com. a nine seamstresses.— Home Jowr- 
nal. = ee peta. —Evening Post. machine, for family use —Advocate 
and Souree ost honorable to American genius.—Jndependent We cannot imagine any 
oe more t-—Heang. Will give entire satisfaction—Odserver. The best ever invent- 
—C m Inquirer. In looking for the | best, see these.—Zxvaminer. Admirably adapt- 
= for family use.—Cironicle. Indispensable in every family.— The Preacher. We praise it 
with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. Worthy of the rb goss: award.—Sabbath Recorder. A 
benefactien of the age-—Putnam’s Monthly. Magical in operation.— Mrs. Stephens’ Mc 
yrs all » centages the machines.—Zi/e [Wustrated Tiustrated . The stitch cannot be upravelled. —Am. 
Agricul, They maintain the pre-eminence.—Zepress. Saves the time and health of ten 
women.— W. Cure. Our household isin eestasies with it—/orter’s Sy’t. Supply the fashion- 
able wast. —News. Are pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Rs gs SE One o: Doe y pot me yee 
.&. Jowrnal, Unrivalled in every qualit, Fr es eer Te ae 
ia Casette. wo wird —— for family use.— an we A inh of mee - 
genius.— ‘ourna ‘ombine every reqairement.— Fa ty Mupiosine astly su 
to all others,—G@olden Prize. Are without arival—Am, Phren. Journal. We entire peng 
fer them.—Afother’s Journal. We can not tire in Its praise.—New- Yorker. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE OF 
RAILROAD SCHEDULES, 


VIA COLUMBIA, CHARLOTTE, AND RALEIGH, TO WELDON. 


On and after Tuesday, 6th of April,.the following will be the Shedule between Columbia 
and New York : 





ve New York 
ve Soeeetanie. . 
Leave Bal 





BURGER & BOYLL’S 
GREAT SOUTHERN 
STEAM SAW MANUFACTORY, 
Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 


Richmond, Virginia, 


The only manufacturers of SAWS in the United 
States who give a full warrantee on their work. 


CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every varie- 
ty of Baws, sold ut Nothern prices. 


@irculars sent by mail when requested. 
Addrvss BURGER & BOYLE, 


ne i ee ae 
Bien ai i Se iam 
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1 ws 











pincer Wcdaesiie alte titeews Court af 
| of the Government-—Land, P Peneiom, and: Patent Ofiese—will 
| Orleans will receive the ae pceciaity V. H. Ivy, Kaq., 
eis a | 





